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Art. I.—Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—History of the Germanic Empire. 
By S. A. Dunnam, Esq., LL. D., &c. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman. 1834. 


Tue last time we noticed Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, was in refer- 
ence to to that portion of it which has been devoted to England, 
during the middle ages; and of that performance we felt ourselves 
bound to speak in terms of unqualified censure. The present vo- 
lume, however, is of a very different order and character. A sum- 
mary glance satisfied us, that the author was not merely master of 
his subject, but capable of placing his knowledge before the reader 
in a lucid and correct style. Nor do we look upon the task as an 
easy one, which he was called upon to execute, within the compass 
of one of these volumes. For he here presents us with the His- 
tory of the Germanic Empire, during the whole course of the 
middle ages; giving us even a sketch of Germany many years 
prior to 800, when Charlemagne was crowned Emperor by Po 
Leo III., there bringing it down to 1437. He embraces the A: 
tical and civil history of the empire, during the above-mentioned 
period. No doubt it is but a compendium that any one possibly 
could present, of the immense amount of materials he had to 
handle; but then we say, that this compendium, is masterly, being 
clear, rich, and extensive. 

One truth is forcibly impressed by a perusal of this comprehen- 
sive and small volume; and it is a melancholy truth. It exhibits 
strikingly the fact, that the history of mankind and of nations has, 
throughout at least many centuries, been but a series of deeds of 
bloodshed and oppression. But there is another prominent lesson 
taught by such a history as that now before us, that affords rcom 
for earnest and not unpleasurable study: this is, how and when 
our civil institutions had their rise, and what are the marvellous 
changes to which they have been subject in their progress. We 
wish that this volume, and others in the same popular and acces- 
sible shape, devoted to the publication of such historical lessons, 
were in the hands of every man. For we are sure, though the 
knowledge they contain would not make him careless in watching 
the state of his civil rights, it would impress him with deep grati- 
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tude, if an Englishman, for the blessings he has been born to in- 
herit as a citizen of the world, compared with the condition of 
countless numbers who have lived before him. The information here 
found, or the lights to be gathered from it, would also teach-him 
to be a cautious and at the same time a skilful reformer; so. that, 
between that conservative absurdity, that abuses are not to be re- 
medied because they are antiquated, and that dangerous dogma, 
that every sore is at once to be cut out, without regard to the 
adjoining healthy parts, he would act judiciously and firmly. 

The principal purpose we contemplate in presenting our readers 
with a few striking portions of this volume is, that they may have 
their eyes directed to some of the general points now hinted at. 
There does not appear to be much of a field for criticism respect: 
ing it, of a more minute description than that general opinion 
with which we set out; nor can it be necessary or indeed possible, 
within our limits, to attempt a continuous sketch of the Sneed 
that came in succession throughout the dark ages, to rule the Ger- 
man empire. We therefore only now proceed to point out some of 
the landmarks in the history of civil government and of society 
during the early ages of the empire, which then and since has been 
the bulwark of European knowledge, morals, and freedom 

Our author states, that during the reign of Charlemagne, the 
power of the crown was most remarkable. The princes of the em- 

ire, for instance, were constrained to kiss his feet when admitted 
o his presence. A few, indeed, had the privilege of kissing the 
knee only—a favour shared with the empress herself. Yet the 
dukes and counts who acted thus, were adorned with rich crowns. 
At this period, German society consisted of four great classes—the 
slaves—the freedmen—the freemen—and the nobles:— 


‘* Slaves were either born so, or they became so by various accidents. 
For many ages even German captives in war were reduced to that con- 
dition, @ fortiort, Romans, Gauls, and Slavi. And those who were in 
danger of famishing through. want, often voluntarily embraced that de- 
plorable state. ‘Towards the church, a mistaken piety often prompted even 
the rich, with their whole families, to embrace that condition. Love some- 
times produced the same result; for, in many of the Germanic codes, if a 
freeman married a female slave (ancil/a), or vice versd, the one was com- 
pelled to take the lot of the other. In general, however, neither want, nor 
piety, nor love, had much effect in this soc’al degradation Debtors who 
were unable to meet their engagements, and convicted criminals, who 
were equally unable to raise the pecuniary mulct, infallibly incurred it. Ori-. 
ginally, and for a long period, the slaves were adscriptitie conditionis: 
terms sufficiently significant of their wretched state. Hence, if they fled, 
they could be reclaimed ; they could be alienated with the land which the 
cultivated ; their masters had power to chastise, even to kill them; un 
the laws of the empire interfered, to prevent either death or mutilation. . 
They were subject to various duties, according to their master’s pleasure : 
sometimes they attended his person, or lived in his household; and these. 
were more honourable than the rest. If located on the soil, their con- 
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dition admitted of some amelioration, If they were the lowest of their 
kind, all their labour, all the produce which they raised, that moderate 


portion excepted which was necessary for the support of nature, went to 
their lords.”——pp. 52, 53. 


The freedmen obtained their liberty in various ways:— 


‘*‘ Sometimes it was effected by opening the door, to indicate that he 
was at liberty to leave the house ; sometimes by placing bim where four 
roads met, to show that he might take whicl) he pleased. Again, it was 
sometimes effected by the hand of the kiny or priest, and by the arrow, 
which appears to have been a favourite with the Lombards, and what be- 
tokened the right of the man henceforth to assume arms—the sign of 
freedom. ‘The most usual mode, however, seems to have given rise to the 
word itself—manumissione, to send from the hand, to push away. The 
effect resulting from these various forms was very different, the emanci- 
pation being sometimes entire, generally partial. Thus, the enfranchise- 
ment at the alter was as complete as if the slave were born from free 
parents: he did not become a libertus, but an ingenuus. The same effect 
was produced by the excussio denarii, by the porte patentes, by the qua- 
tuor vie, and by the imposition of the royal or princely hand. But ina 
vast majority of cases some service, or right, or tribute, was retained. The 
condition of the libertus varied according to the obligations imposed on 
him on his elevation from the inferior state of servus : sometimes they were 
very light, consisting of a small census, or personal homage. In general 
he was subject to the immediate control of his patron: he was to work 
certain days every week, or bring a portion of produce, or a certain sum to 
his master. And he was liable to some other prestations; all which, 
though they involved civil rights, and enabled him to acquire wealth, did 
not much raise him in the scale of dignity. The most galling of the obli- 
gations generally left to the freedman was his dependence on the juris- 
diction of his patron; but let us remember that all good is comparative, 
and that even a great evil, if it remove a greater, is a good.” —pp. 54, 55. 


Freemen had only one profession, that of the military art, the 
knowledge and practice of which, together with the chace, occupied 
the whole of their lives. The nobles were distinguished from these 
again in various ways, necessarily accompanied with many griev- 
ances to inferiors: and the author declares, that from the scattered 
information which has been handed down to us regarding the reigns 
of those of Charlemagne’s line, the heart of the nation was turned 
to hunting, hawking, to war and drunkenness, to mirth and frolic. 
From the termination of that dynasty in 911 to 1024, which was 
what was occupied by the house of Saxony, the progress of the 
empire towards improvement was on the whole conspicuous. From 
the last mentioned date to 1138, the condition of the Germanic 
society has little to excite admiration. The castles, which were 
built on almost every eminence, were garrisoned with men who 
were obliged to procure subsistence from the surrounding country; 
and it is easy to conceive what must have been the sort of security 
for rights and property, in such a state of things. Robbers, under 
the name of name of knights, laid waste country and ¥ ia and, 
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perhaps, the fact that churchmen were warriors in those days, may 
intimate a no less frightful condition. 


In the course of the next hundred and thirty years, important 
changes and ameliorations occurred in all the conditions of life. 
We have only room to quote what the author tells us of the state 
to which the lower orders had now arrived—at all times the most 
worthy of notice of the grades of society, whether we refer to their 
numbers, or to their value. The reader will begin to breathe freely, 
and with some degree of joyful hope, after perusing this quotation, 


which, as far as the writer is concerned, deserves every commen- 
dation. 


.‘* Descending in the social chain we come to the cultivators of the 
ground, the serfs or peasantry, whose condition, though sufficiently onerous, 
was yet considerably ameliorated. At the close of the last period we had 
occasion to remark, that servitude, in its more odious acceptation, was 
beginning to disappear; that there was a progressive elevation of the class, 
however split into distinctions; that the freedmen were rising into inge- 
nui, the less degraded into freedmen, and the lowest into a political exist- 
ence. Now, we perceive that corporeal servitude had ceased throughout a 
great part of the empire. This was, doubtless, owing to a variety of causes, 

_of which many are apt to elude our observation. Assuredly one of these 
was not the increased humanity of the lords: the German mind has not 
been favourable to abstract notions of right, whenever that right has 
opposed aristocratic preponderancy. In the view of a German noble, liberty 
means no more than an emancipation from the despotism of the territorial 
princes; in that of citizen, exemption from the jurisdiction of emperor or 
prince ; in that of a prince, perfect independence of the emperor. The 
grades of society below the rank of freemen were not thought worth the 
trouble of legislation; or if their condition was noticed, it was only to 
secure their continued dependence on their superiors, But human circum- 
stances are more powerful than conventional forms. or the pride of man. 
From causes which we before enumerated, policy and interest demanded 
that the relation of the serfs should undergo considerable modification ; 
that they should be placed in situations where their industry should be 
most productive to their masters. But the same industry benefited them- 
selves : it could not be provoked without some allurement ; for the galley- 
slave will drop the oar when his taskmaster is not present. The encou- 
ragement thus afforded completely answered its purpose; and as the serfs 
gained property of their own, they became half enfranchised, not by con- 
ventional formalities, but by tacit consent, and by the influence of custom. 
The inevitable effect of this system was the rapid increase of the popu- 
lation ; and this increase, in its turn, tended to the support and prosperity 
of the whole order. To such consideration, indeed, did they arrive, that 
they were sometimes furnished with arms to defend the cause of their 
master. ‘This invovation tended more than all other causes to the en- 
franchisement of the rural population; for whoever is taught to use, and 
allowed to possess weapons, will soon make himself respected. The class 
thus favoured was certainly not that ofthe mere cultivators of the ground ; 
but of the mechanics, the tradesmen, the manufacturers, and the chief- 
villeins, who, holding land on the condition of a certain return in produce 
asj rental, were little below free tenants. The agricultural districts had 
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many gradations of society; and in respect to those over whom the 
generic appellation was the same, much would depend on the disposition 
of the proprietor—on the nature of the obligations which he introduced 
into the verbal contract between him and his vassal. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that, though the great aristocratic body, whether ecclesiastic or se- 
cular, were, as a dody, indifferent to the welfare of their dependants, 
though they preferred slaves to tenants half free, or peasants, or liberti, 
the benign influence of Christianity on individuals was not wholly without 
effect. The doctrine, that by nature all men are equal, and equally en- 
titled to the expectations of another world; that the only distinction in a 
future state will be between those who have exercised, and those who 
have neglected, works of mercy and other social duties, could not fail to 
influence the hearts of some, and dispose them to ameliorate the evils of 
their dependants. Of this feeling the clergy would be the most sus- 
ceptible; and we accordingly find that their vassals were, generally, in 
a superior state. Nor was the sentiment confined to the clergy alone; if 
it was not uttered, it was sanctioned by some temporal princes. Thus, 
the Jus Provinciale Suevicum, in a spirit which would do honour to the 
most enlightened times, asserts that there is nothing in Sc “ipture to 
sanction slavery ; and prays God to pardon the man who first imposed it 
on his fellows. But with all willingness to allow its due weight to this 
circumstance, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that enfranchisement, 

which, after all, was but partial, since even at the present day it is not 
complete, was the result rather of policy than of liberality—rather of 
interest than of an abstract sense of justice. It was, indeed, so obviously 
the interest of the domanial proprietor to make his dependants industrious, 
and to stimulate their exertions by a participation in the profits, that we 
may feel surprised only that the system was no sooner adopted. In this, 

as in all other cases, the philosopher can easily discover that there is a reci- 
procal re-action between services and benefits; that philanthrophy is true 
policy ; that humanity is trie wisdom : nor can the Christian observer fail 
to admire the eternal and indissoluble connection which God’s providence 

has established between the duties and the enjoyments, the obligations 
and the interests of man, That some of the German princes were alive to 

the means by which agriculture may be best improved, is evident from 
many instances. Thus, Albert the Boar brought a considerable number 

of serfs from Holland to colonise and drain the marshes of Brandenburg: a 
service in which the Dutch were always more experienced than any other 

people ; and the church always showed considerable indulgence to the 

men on whom it depended for its tithes. We must not, however, omit to 

state, that in certain provinces there was no amelioration whatever in the 

condition of the serfs. Thus, in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Lusatia, 

that condition was one of exceeding rigour. ‘This was owing to the pre- 

Valence of Slavonic habits in those provinces—a race which has: always 

been distinguished for its oppression of dependants.” —pp. 228—231. 


_ The condition of the Germans was, however, still deplorable; the 
times were still barbarous. Even although the reigning prince 
were disposed to enforce wise and just laws, where was the 
power by which he was to affect the territorial nobles? Violence 
took the place of order. One crime produced retaliation, and reta- 
liation gave birth to new aggressions, until the original subject of 
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offence was lost under a mass of injuries. But we have now arrived 
at the last section of the volume, including the years between 1273 
and 1437; and we shall there see what the author advances respect- 
ing the various orders of the state, as to their powers, mghts, and 
condition, at this later period of social history. With reference to 
the crown, he thinks it cannot be maintained that its prerogative 
was much curtailed. For we are not to estimate the royal power 
by taking it during any one reign, since, in Germany, the personal 
character of the sovereign, even to a greater extent than in other 
countries, influence the real amount of his authority, where the 
acknowledged prerogatives of predecessors had only to be invoked. 
For if he had learned to make himself respected, the claim was 
reluctantly allowed ; if he was weak or inconstant, he was sure to 
be resisted with success. The next dignity, that of the electoral, 
had been declared inherent in seven different princes during the 
period we are referring to, and like what has been the case with 
other hereditary constituencies, their venality was shameless. The 
branch ranking immediately below the electors was termed the 
territorial princes. By the first of their privileges they could sit 
in judgment on their equals ; by the second they exercised territo- 
rial jurisdiction and judicial authority over the knights, squires, 
burgesses, and peasantry. But, without following the author in his 
account of the various orders of the aristocracy, we shall present 
part of what he says on the diminution of authority that came to 
be sustained by the princes, owing to partition. 


“ From the beginning of the thirteenth century, at least, we find that 
equal division among the sons, with the reserve of certain honours to the 
eldest, distinguished all the first families: but in two centuries several 
began to feel that they were sadly declining from their ancient splendour ; 
that if, through the increase of the collateral branches, there was less fear 
of extinction, the influence of the family was feeble; that branch was 
often at war with branch ; and that some of the younger members were 
simple knights, obliged, for support, to lend their sword to any employer. 
To remedy this evil, some of the more ambitious fathers destined their 
younger sons to the ecclesiastical state; and the dignity of bishop, or 
abbot, amply compensated for the loss of their patrimonial inheritance. 
But this policy had its evil also, since it evidently tended to the extinction 
ofa family. As, in failure of issue, the fief reverted to the empire, some 
houses entered into a compact of reciprocal succession ; viz. that, if one be- 
came extinct, the other should succeed to the titles and estates. And 
what is still more curious, it often happened that, when a fief was con- 
ferred, three or four houses were co-invested at the same time ; the second 
to succeed on the extinction of the first; the third on that of the second. 
Hence the conflicting interests of the great families. The head—he who 
held the titles and estates—could do nothing affecting either without the 
written consent ofall the agnates, and of all the branches of the families 
which had received the investiture at the same time with his own. Nay, 
marriages could not be contracted, nor alliances made, without the same 
sanction. This, too, was felt to be an evil; and, from the middle of the 
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fourteenth century downwards, we find that not only was primogeniture 
resuming the empire which it anciently held, and that co-investiture was 
less common, but that compacts of succession, unless there was imminent 
danger of extinction, were very rare. This restoration of an old feeling 
rapidly strengthened the territorial families; but it could not undo the 
mischief which had been already effected ; it could not recover their once 
vast possessions. The allodial domains of the princely houses were now 
moderate ; for over the territory to which they succeeded they merely exer- 
cised a limited jurisdiction. And, before we dismiss the present subject, 
we may observe, that the period under consideration exhibits as great 
change in titles, as in extent of authority and family influence. Originally, 
as we have more than once observed, titles were inseparable from juris- 
diction, but were frequently assumed within certain limitations by nobles 
who had none. Thus, the duke, or margrave, or count, who had been de- 
posed, not only preserved his title, but transmitted it to his eldest son. 
The next stage in the progress of inheritance was, that when the eldest 
son inherited the title of duke, the second would assume the merely no- 
minal one of count, the third that of baron. But, after the introduction of 
partition, the distinction was as often real as nominal ; for, when the eldest 
son ruled one district with the title of duke, the second exercised an equal 
sovereignty over another as margrave or count. And as the system was 
strengthened by custom, the original title descended to the co-heirs: all 
the sons of a duke were equally called dukes; of a count, counts. And 
when the law of primogeniture was again recognised, though the domain 
was deemed indivisible, the title remained common to all the sons. Hence 
the number of poor princes, counts, and barons, who in Germany and 
Poland absolutely swarm, and who, in influence at least, and often in edu- 


cation, are greatly below the lowest class of English geutry.’"—pp. 309— 
311. 


The gradual but slow precess by which we see an approach made 
to the possession of equal rights, may be discerned by the inevitable 
course of events, even from the instanced class now spoken of. But 
how averse the community was to pursue the arts of peace, except 
the inhabitants of imperial and confederated cities, may be learned 
from the character of the order next in the social scale, viz. the 
nobles who were without territorial jurisdiction. 


‘“« Of these, some were allodial ; others were vassals of the electors or the 
princes ; others had no lands, but subsisted by the sword, or were attached 
to the service or household of some prince. Ina country where partition 
so long prevailed, there would be necessarily many whose inheritance was 
inadequate to their support; many who had no other inheritance than a 
horse, a suit of armour, and a noble name. But where every prince was 
anxious to increase the number of his followers, since he thereby increased 
his power; where duke, margrave, bishop, abbot, burgrave, count, were 
compelled, not from motives of ambition or of pomp, but from self-defence, 
to maintain constantly on foot a certain number of armed men; where not 
only the imperial cities, but the inferior walled towns, readily received into 
their confederation and pay any horseman who presented himself, there 
were resources enough for every individual of the privileged class. When 
feudal levies were gradually replaced by mercenary troops, these adveti- 
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turers were found necessary in every war, whether of a public or a private 
nature. Nothing can exceed the eagerness with which they rushed to any 
standard, where pay was offered. ‘ Little do they care,’ says a contem- 
porary writer, ‘ whether the cause be good or bad; were the devil to offer 
them good wages, they would swarm around him like summer flies!’ 
But these were the poor nobles: the rich ones—those, especially, who had 
comfortable hereditary domains—might be expected to live in tranquillity. 
Yet no men were more restive: if they refused to hire their swords to the 
territorial prince, the elector, or even the emperor, they had still private 
quarrels to pursue; and their obligations, as members of some particular 
league, allowed little leisure for the cultivation of peace. On every side 
the rural noble found or made enemies: besides his private ones, and 
those of his kindred, and those even of his league, he had, as belonging to 
an order, narrowly to watch, often openly to resist, the proceedings of 
prince or diet. For the support of the mercenary troops, the permanent 
militia of the state, new imposts were unavoidable. Was he to beara 
portion of the burden? So said the electors, the princes, the monarch, 
and, more than all, reason and equity; but he resisted wherever he could 
do so with effect. And we have proof that, in many places, the simple 
nobles—those without territorial jurisdiction or office—aimed at complete 
independence of both crown and prince. But, except in times of anarchy, 
their resistance was vain; they resided within a certain jurisdiction; and 
they were generally amenable to the tribunal of the prince. Yet there 
were a considerable number who enrolled themselves in some munici- 
pality, and who could, consequently, bid defiance to the aristocracy. 
Also the nobles who held lands, however small, in future could attend 
the provincial diets ; and there is reason to infer, that even simple knights, 
without fiefs or allodial possessions, were sometimes convoked with the 
rest.’ —pp. 312, 313. 


We have now arrived at the lowest grade of the social order, 
upon whom our eye should be particularly fixed, for their history is 
most pregnant with the lessons we are in this country at the present 
moment chiefly in need of studying. 


‘‘ Amidst the revolutions which agitated Germany during this period, 
the rustic population were not without benefit. In the former chapters we 
have seen their condition to be progressively improving ; that one by one 
their more galling chains were loosened. ‘The first from which they were 
freed was their absolute dependence on their lord, who had possessed 
over them the power of life and death: their lives were now protected by 
a heavy fine, and by the penance inflicted on the homicide. The next step 
exempted them from bodily servitude; and, though they were still at- 
tached to the glebe, they were not compelled to labour for their lords 
longer than a given number of days in each week ; often they were not ex- 
pected to labour for them at all, but to yield, in lieu of service, a certain 
portion of the produce. At this stage they had arrived during the last 
period, viz., prior to the accession of Rodolf. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries witnessed an improvement no less salutary. By the subdivision 
‘of estates consequent on the system of partition, many proprietors were 
reduced to great poverty. The inheritance was too small to render con- 
tinued residence either necessary or advisable ; and they often made over 
the land to the cultivator on such terms as they could command. As the 
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cultivator was some one of the peasants, or a vassal of the house, the act 
involved an absolute emancipation from the yet lingering bonds of slavery, 
from the serfage which had superseded the old evil. The conditions of 
this transfer varied according to the compact: sometimes there was an 
annual return in produce ; more frequently ina fixed rent; and we have 
many instances in which the property was absolutely sold, the money to be 
paid by certain annual instalments. Often, too, it was let to the tenant 
on so long a lease as to be equivalent to a freehold; nor are there instances 
wanting in which the farm was to be hereditarily held by the heirs of the 
tenant, subject to an annual acknowledgment. From a rescript of the 
emperor Sigismund, issued in the Nuremberg diet of 1431, we recognise 
the existence of a class of ‘ poor freemen, resident on their own land, 
without superiors, because they had redeemed themselves from vassalage.’ 
Had not the number been considerable, their existence would not have 
been thus formally indicated. And the condition of the serfs was ame- 
liorated, or rather, they were raised from the state of serfs to that of free 
tenants, by other means, which are well worthy of attention. The expenses 
accompanying the interminable private wars of the period inevitably plunged 
the allodial proprietor, small or large, into debt ; and, to relieve himself of 
the obligation, he made over, during a certain number of years, or during 
his natural life, all interest in the produce of the ground, for a given sum 
of money, often much below the value. If the tenant to whom the pro- 
posal was thus made, had not the money at disposal, he could borrow from 
the Jews, who were always ready to advance it, on terms, indeed, suf- 
ficiently rapacious, yet not ruinous to the borrower. Generally, however, 
the proposal was made to a vassal who had saved, or inherited, a consider- 
able portion, at least, of the sum demanded; and that there were many 
such may be inferred from the revolution we have before noticed—the 
elevation of serfs to the dignity of tenants—their capability of acquiring 
and of transmitting property. Again, where the domain was extended, 
the effect was the same as when it was circumscribed. Though, by the 
partitions which we have so often mentioned, the possessions of families 
were subdivided ad infinitum, yet, from the fourteenth century, the family 
contracts relating to mutual succession amplified the domains of several ; 
and, by the ordinary laws of succession, where no such compacts existed, 
especially after the restoration of the primogenital rule, property often ac- 
cumulated into masses, and passed into the same-hands. Add to this the 
fact, that the ecclesiastical domains were constantly increasing, whether 
by bequest, or purchase, or concession ; and we can have no difficulty in 
believing that a very considerable number of domains were too: extensive 
to be superintended by one or even several individuals. When the eye of 
authority was removed, the more remote peasant would be little anxious 
for the growth of produce beyond what was necessary for the support of 
his family. Idleness is natural to man; it is necessarily so to the man 
who feels that industry cannot much avail him; that a certain degree of 
labour only is requisite for his wants ; and that all beyond is for the benefit | 
of a superior. He soon regards whatever exceeds a given modicum as 
purely a work of supererogation. Hence the inadequate cultivation of the 
more isolated domains, and the little profit accruing from them. Expe- 
rience proved that if, in consideration of an annual rent, the land were 
abandoned to the cultivator, that rent would be cheerfully and punctually 
paid. Hence, the transformation of villeins into tenants, who gained in 
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even a greater proportion than their masters. In different places, and 
even in the sathe place under different circumstances, the conditions of the 
compact varied, but in all it had a tendency to elevate the labourer. Though 
the best feelings of humanity and the progressive influence of religion’ had 
generally something to do in the amelioration of his lot, the chief cause 
was the interest or the necessities of the landowner. Abstract notions 
of justice, unaccompanied by present or the prospect of future advantage, 
may favoufably dispose the heart, but they seldom exercise a permanent 
influence on the conduct. It is only when the duties harmonise with. 
the interests of man, that we can reasonably hope for their fulfil- 
ment. ‘The Christian philosopher, indeed, knows that the relation 
between the two is immutable and inseparable; but such knowledge is 
obtained only by the few; and the bulk of mankind will prefer a present 

and tangible to a future and less apparent good. We may, therefore, 
conclude, that the emancipation of the rural population—an emancipation 
in Germany purely conditional—was a result produced by the natural ten- 
dency of events, by causes exclusively human.’’—pp. 314—317. 


Ere we close this paper, we have only again to express our satis- 
faction with the contents of the volume before us, and to recom- 


mend it as one of the most instructive of the cheap compendiums 
that belong to Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 





Art. II—Leetures on the ordinary Agents of Life, as applicable to 
' Therapeutics and Hygiéne. By Avexanper Kitcour, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 


Wr had octasion lately to consider and give our opinion of Dr. 
Combe’s work on “ Pcddloas applied to the Preservation of 
Health.” We hailed it as a most judicious and able popular 
treatise, which was not liable to the objections that every well- 
informed mind must entertain regarding such medical works as 
are usually published for the general reader. For whilst the latter 
attempt to make the curing of disease a popular science, he ad- 
dressed himself to the principles and methods by which health 
— be preserved. This is a field that has been greatly neglected, 
and yet it is one of the most important, and certainly the most 
interesting that can occupy a medical practitioner or an unprofes- 
stonal person, in relation to human life. But if hitherto over- 
looked, it is quite plain that the department of medical study and 
science to which we have referred, is no longer to be so. Nor do 
we require any other evidence on which to found this conviction, 
than the work we have just named as having lately engaged our 
attention, and the one which is now before us. 

Dr. Kilgour’s Lectures on the ordinary Agents of Life, as appli- 
cable to Therapeutics and Hygiéne, embrace a kindred though 
wider range than Dr. Combe’s, and contain much more which is 
addressed properly to the medical student. At the same time, the 
volume presents a vast amount of facts and reasoning which is level 
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to the capacity of any ordinary unprofessional person, and is there- 
fore in so far a popular treatise which falls properly within the 
sphere of our journal. To such parts and views we accordingly 
confine ourselves; and these we purpose sometimes to abridge and 
sometimes to extract at length, for the sake of our readers, as our 
limits may permit. For such a work as the one now before us is 
worthy of being widely made known ; and we possess no other 
means so well fitted to accomplish such an end, as to let it speak 
for itself. It is then rather as a sérvant to such a cultivator of 
knowledge as Dr. Kilgour proves himself to be, than as critics, 
that we take up these Lectures. 

It is here not unsuitable nor unnecessary, however, tq say a 
word or two on the character of the author, as a writer, before 
listening to him as a medical teacher. He is then, to a fault, 
diffuse in style and matter; we may call him a rambler, as the 
preface and introduction amply prove. It appears to us that what- 
ever came uppermost in his mind was given out just as it came ; 
and since he is endowed with a grasping intellect, that has gathered - 
no ordinary amount of facts, and heaped up no mean stock of learn- 
ing, the field out of which he plucked has been immense. In short, 
he is rather a bold and random than a dexterous reaper. When 
speaking of learning, we must add, that its display is obtrusive, by 
the author’s handling, rather than so easy and polished as to be 
beautiful and seem natural. But we must proceed to the work 
itself; and from what we shall present of it, our readers will be 
enabled to judge for themselves of its blemishes and merits, with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. 

The author, at the commencement, states, that though the sub- 
ject on which he has entered be much neglected in this country, 
it is not owing to the want of books devoted to it, but because they 
are based on no scientific principles—because they are nothing 
more than a bare collection of precepts—‘‘ Thou shalt do this, 
and “ Thou shalt not do that.”” This he most properly considers a 
poor method of giving instruction ; for, although such precepts be 
frequently the result of experience, rules, without an explanation of 
the principles on which they are founded, are never satisfactory ; 
and in a practical science like medicine, where the judgment of t 
practitioner must so often guide him, it is of essential moment that 
these principles be well understood, otherwise he can never modify 
the general rules drawn from them, to suit each particular case. 

We pass very slightly over the prefatory and introductory matter 
in this volume, which are really not remarkably lucid as to what 
the author means to do, and not to do ; for he is so fond of having 
his hand in with some ancient Greek’s or more modern foreign 
physician’s dictum, or absurdity, that he cumbers himself; and_as 
he also is given to strike right and left, according as his knowledge 
furnishes him with weapons, he not weet oe interrupts the 
reader’s perception of the direct drift of the discourse. But to 
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come to the immediate subject of the work, some of our readers 
may wish to know what the ancients understood by Hygiéne and 
Therapeutics. | 

These are Greek terms, the first comprehending those things 
which are not part of the body, and yet essential to its existence ; 
such as food, drink, air, motion and rest, sleep and watching, reten- 
tions and secretions, and passions of the mind. The second term 
comprehended the theory of the treatment of all diseases by certain 
agents ; and, consequently, a knowledge of these agents, of their 
physical properties, their actions on the human body, and the 
manner or forms in which they are to be used. Such, says our 
author, was what the ancient physicians meant by these words. 
But equal attention has not been paid to such departments by the 
moderns ; at least, in England we have not even a name for 
Hygiéne, whilst in our medical schools it is not known as a part of 
education. As to our province in the present article, we have no- 
thing to do with a very nice definition of both or either of the terms, 
and our extracts or observations will proceed under the general 
conception that the work before us treats Hygiéne in reference to 
the healthy man, and the means of preserving him in that state, as 
well as in its application to invalids. This subject, therefore, em- 
braces the means which will be taken by governments for the public 
health, as well as those by each individual for his single welfare. 

It thus appears at once that the subject is a broad and deepl 
interesting one; nor has it passed under the hands of Dr. Kil- 
gour without eliciting most striking and valuable elucidation. And 
well may he say, that now-a-days people trust to powerful medicines, 
to the neglect of the agencies of food, drink, the materials of the 
couch, the moisture or dryness of the atmosphere, baths and exer- 
eises. The importance of these is a piece of knowledge, which 
the young practitioner only acquires, in general, by some sad expe- 
rience and bitter disappointment. But botany and chemistry have 
usurped the place of such a science. The discovery of every country 
has led to new medicines, so that mountains of them now fill the 
apothecary’s shop, where many are ever resorting in search of 
health ; and where many poison themselves to death, or at least are 
rendered Scasatnaticbel, when a proper acquaintance with the 
powers of certain elements, cheap as the air, and accessible as ordi- 
nary food, clothing, and exercise, would have been a pleasant and 
infallible cure. 

As the science of Hygiéne is not only directed to cure the dis- 
eased, but to preserve and inprove the sound, both as individuals 
and communities, the author therefore says there are three distinct 
objects to which his work refers--viz. curing the sick, preserving 
the health of the individual, and protecting and improving the 
health of the public. On the last head, and what the French call 
Public Hygiéne, he gives the most favourable testimony, in his 
introductory lecture, to our practice and institutions, and attributes 
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our higher average of life over that of other nations, ancient and 
modern, to our feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and helping 
the sick and broken-hearted; to our preventing the intercourse of 
the contagious with the healthy, and to our providing all the circum- 
stances of cleanliness, warmth, ventilation, &c., by the neglect of 
which the health of communities always suffers. Besides what hos- 
pitals and legislators have done, we can boast of names whose patri- 
otic philanthropy have bequeathed to the nation infinite blessings 
of a sanatory nature. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, whilst tra- 
velling with her husband to his embassy at Constantinople, wit- 
nessed inoculation, and, with all a mother’s hopes, submitted her 
children to the operation, and the result, when known in Britain, 
was the means of saving many lives. Howard, who found our pri- 
sons hot-beds of disease, showed that cleanliness was compatible 
with security and punishment, and also with moral reform. The 
thirst for gain in pestilential and unhealthy climes brought many to 
an untimely grave, owing to the ignorance of the principles of naval 
Hygiéne. ‘The early history of the English as well as the Spanish 
colonies, shows how deadly were the voyages to and from them. 
But, as our author asks, Who now dreads a voyage to the West 
Indies? Military Hygiéne, too, as he continues to remark, is now 
well understood; during the last war the British army, under Sir 
James M‘Grigor, being a perfect model with respect to attention to 
the preservation of the soldiers’ health. Among the illustrious 
benefactors of mankind in the department referred to, is it necessar 
to mention Jenner? But we like a name which the author has 
placed next to the discoverer of vaccination, as pointing out one of 
the best friends to human health—it is that of Watt. For “ ever 
stroke of the steam-piston, which is doing the work of ten or fort 
men, is adding nearly ten or forty times to the common welfare and 
good; since by how much the more cheaply and plentifully every 
necessary is procured, by so much is the public health improved.” 
“ Oppressively taxed and over-worked as we are, England is still 
the healthiest country of the world. The period of human life is 
greater in the town of Birmingham, with all its smoke and all its 
noxious vapours, and its close and hot manufactories, than in the 
city of Paris or Naples itself.’”? Now these are ascertained facts, 
and proclaim consolatory conclusions. 

The author proceeds to consider the scientific character and 
powers of individual agents upon the human body. The atmosphere 
is that which he first takes under discussion ; this element possesses 
the essential properties of matter, and certain accidental qualities 
which more or less, according to circumstances, affect the human 
frame. It may be heavy or it may be light, in motion or at rest ; 
warm or cold; dry or moist ; it may also possess more or less of 
light and electricity ; and again, it may hold within a certain extent, 
and arising from local sources, effluvia and emanations. The fol- 
lowing extract treats of one of the accidental qualities of the 
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atmosphere in @ manner to give it an importance not generally 
thought of. 


‘* Light exercises a very great influence on living animal matter, as well 
as upon vegetable. ‘The action of the rays of light upon colour is suffi. 
ciently well known. The parts exposed to themare always of a deeper tint 
than those which are covered, and the union of the two is distinct; they 
never shade into each other. It is the same with vegetables as with animals, 
A flower will spring from a plant kept in total darkness, but it is perfectly 
white ; whilst, again, the flowers of the tropics are all distinguished by the 
extreme brilliancy and depth of their colours. By the continued exposure 
to the light, not only does the skin get darker, but it likewise gets thicker, 
coarser, and harder. It would seem as if, in warm climates, nature, in 
some measure, balanced the heat with the light; and that the latter was 
the preventive of the too great perspiration and relaxation produced by the 
former. The light increases likewise the solidity and tension of the mus- 
eular fibre, and it is owing to these circumstances that one sweats more in 
the shade than under the direct rays of the sun, and that the labourer is, 
comparatively with the idler, as hardy in the tropics as in the temperate 
regions. In no way is the influence of light better distinguished from 
that of heat, than by what we find in warm countries, where we perceive 
that the man who lives in the shade, covered with garments, is of a soft 
and flaecid habit of body, inactive and lazy ; whilst he again who is obliged 
to labour almost entirely unclothed, in the face of the burning sun, is 
strong, active, and vigorous. Witness the Chinese Mandarin, and the 
Arab. When light, especially accompanied with heat, is very intense, it 
excites inflammation under the form of erysipelas; and when it strikes 
suddenly it occasions inflammation of the brain, and sometimes death, as 
in the well known instance of the coup de sole. It is frequently, like- 
wise, the exciting cause of mania. Esquirol states, that the greatest num- 
ber of cases of madness occur in summer, fewer in spring, fewer still in 
autumn, and the least in winter. Deformity, and more especially that 
arising from rickets in young children, has been ascribed to the deficiency 
of light. It is well known to medical men that scrofula, in all its va- 
rieties, is most frequently met with amongst the inhabitants of narrow 
streets and lanes. 

‘‘ But light is not solely a stimulant or a tonic in consequence of its 
rays falling on the body. It acts likewise as such by its application to 
the eye. This organ is exercised by it, in the same way as the limbs are 
exercised by walking, and the benefit of this exercise is distributed over 
the whole body. A person gets as much fatigued, and perhaps more pain- 
fully wearied, by too long exercise of light, as by too long walking. The 
eye too of a person accustomed to examine minute objects becomes 
stronger from this constant exercise, as the right arm of the blacksmith 
becomes much more vigorous by the constant use of the sledge hammer. 
In the cell which, to the man who has just quitted the blaze of heaven’s 
day, appears filled with impenetrable darkness, the wretched and miserable 
prisoner can distinguish every object, and can watch the labours of the 
spider, or follow, with his eye, the track of the loathsome worm. 

“ After every operation on the eye, or in every case of acute disease of 
that organ, the light is carefully excluded. And this, it may be said, 15 
right, because the light affects the organ directly. But have we not the 
darkened chamber, in every acute disease? And what is the reason of 
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this? It is because the light affecting the eye becomes, indirectly, as 
much a stimulant, and consequently highly injurious, as heat applied to 
the body, or brandy taken into the stomach. More deaths take place dur» 
ing the night than during the day. Fourtere says, that, nearly two-thirds 
die during the night. What is the reason of this? but that the weakened 
body, deprived of every, the slightest, stimulus—of the stimulus conveyed 


by one of the acutest of the senses, sinks fairly exhausted into everlasting 
rest !’’—pp. 34—37. 


On atmospheric effluvia the author asserts that the poet was not 


so far wrong when he said, in satire, of a fashionable female, that 
she would 
‘* Die from a rose in aromatic pain.” 


For he adds, that the odours of bouquets of newly pulled flowers, 
which some hand has placed on the pillow ofa helpless sufferer, 
may act as a stimulant or as a narcotic. He quotes authority even 
for the bleeding of the nose from the smelling of an apple, and also 
from the smelling of a rose. 


We must pass over the agency of the atmosphere inTherapeutics, 
as treated by the author, after affording room for one short ex- 
tract. 


‘¢ There is a practical remark here of great importance. Children suf- 
fer from a vitiated air, in proportion to their youth. The great mor- 
tality amongst the children of the poor has been ascribed not so much to 
a deficiency of food as to a deficiency of pure air, Sir John Sinclair 
affirms that one-half of the children born in London die before two years 
of age, in consequence of the impurity of the air of that city. ‘In the 
lying-in hospital of Dublin, the proportion was found still greater; for, in 
the space of fonr years, ending anno, 1784, no less a number than 2,944 
infants, out of 7,650, died within the first fortnight after their birth.” It. 
was fortunately discovered that this melancholy circumstance arose from 
their not having a sufficient quantity of good air to breathe. The hospi-. 
tal, therefore, was completely ventilated, the consequence of which was 
that the proportion of deaths was reduced to 279. Hence there was rea- 
sen to suppose that out of 2,944 who had died in the space of four years 
before, no less a number than 2,655 had perished solely from want of a 
due supply of fresh air.”—p. 44. 


As to the means of correcting the state of the atmosphere, we only 
quote the following enlightened passage on the effect of cultivation. 


“ Vegetation, when asssisted by human contrivances, is the best possi- 
ble means of improving the air, and rendering a country fitter for the 
abode of mankind. Cultivation removes the corrupting and decaying 
vegetables; and by turning them under the earth makes them nourish the 
ground instead of poison the air. Many of our colonies, at ove time so 
deadly, are now healthy, not so much from the care of the new-comer in 
avoiding the remote causes of disease, as from the greater number of 
these causes being removed by cultivation, I mean here, by cultivation, 
that treatment of the land by which it will furnish the largest possible 
quantity of food for man, and the domestic animals he employs. Where- 
ever we find the ecerealia capable of growing, that country is, or, by hu- 
man labour, may be made, healthy. Cultivation, likewise, always renders 
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a country warmer ; for alarge quantity of vegetable matter is raised ona 
given space ; and what is vegetable life but the conversion of certain gases, 
oxygen, hydrogen, azot, and carbonic acid into solid matter, and a change 
of form—an alteration from a rarer to a denser state—which must be ac- 
companied with the extrication of heat? What is it that makes livin 

vegetables so difficult of being frozen, compared to dead ones, but this 
constant formation and existence of caloric in them? As an example of 
the evolution of heat, by the process of vegetation, it may be mentioned, 
that on looking into a wood in spring, we will find the small plants more 
advanced in size and strength than those of the plains. In the woods of 


North America small berries are found much sooner ripe than in the 
cleared lands.” —pp. 54, 55. 


On the means of protecting the body against the injurious action 
of the atmosphere, habitations, towns, and villages, and the manage- 
ment of fires are considered. As to the first, amongst a great deal 
more of equally judicious matter, he says that a third part of the 
twenty-four hours at least we spend motionless, and exhaling the 
rankest and most fetid part of our cutaneous and pulmonary secre- 
tions, in perhaps a small and confined bed-room, in order that we 
may shiver and starve in large dining and drawing-rooms during the 
rest of the day that we remain in the house. As to towns and vil- 
lages, he quotes authority for declaring that streets and lanes are 
their lungs, and ought to be spacious. And on the management of 
fires he asserts, that the construction of the fireplace, which is the 
best of all the modes of heating a room as respects ventilation, 
ought to be such that there will be no smoke thrown into the room} 
and next, that there be the greatest reflection or radiation of heat. 
For these purposes oval shapes are better than square, because they 
send the rays off in more directions. 

The author follows up the several branches into which he di- 
vided the chapter on the agency of the atmosphere, with certain 
suggestions, one of which embraces the following sentiments, that 
are worthy of notice fully as much from a late occurrence of great 
notoriety in the nation, as from any thing new in their truth. 


“Tf men will breathe, in all defiance of Hygiéne, the air of the present 
House of Commons, how can we expect that their ordinances will be at- 
tended to, when their own example is so bad. It is now several years 
since Sir John Sinclair (I believe) pointed out the deleterious air gene- 
rated in the present small and confined house ; and yet, the building of a 
place more suitable for the health of men engaged in the great duties of 
legislation has been opposed. Association of ideas is the ground of op- 
position! Destroy the place in which Pym, Vane, Burke, and Pitt thun- 
dered forth their eloquence! Association of ideas will possibly support 
some men against the pain of certain noxious physical agents for a while; 
but a// the members are not. possessed of this mental operation and the 
emotions consequent on it, to the same extent, whilst all breathe alike the 
mephitic air; and therefore many must, and do, suffer severely. Such an 
air not only eventually undermines the body, but it injures the understand- 
ing for the time. We all feel the lassitude and want of attention in an 
ill-aired and crowded church, or in an assembly, a lecture-room;, or even @ 
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theatre, after the place has been heated, and the vital air consumed. To 
what should men come with their minds in so full strength and vigour as 
to the business of legislation? Willthe mantle of Pitt or of Fox descend 
only in the old chapel of St. Stephen, or is #¢ of so much value to the 
public now, that the lives of several representatives should be sacrificed 
yearly in waiting for its descent to the shoulders of some vain aspirant 
to the great honour? Hereafter, when posterity reads that our legisla- 
tors settled the laws of the nation at the déad of night, and in an apart- 
ment crammed, in every possible spot, with human bodies, and blazing 
hghts, they will possibly think of the ancient Germans, who first consi- 
dered their new laws whilst drunk, and then reviewed them when sober; 
and they will prefer their system of legislation to ours, in so far as they 
had the excited and sharpened intellect, occasioned by the stimulus of 
drink, in addition to the cool and dispassionate judgment of sobriety ; 
whilst our legislators have the effects of the soporific and mind-dislocating 
mephitic air, added to the natural and clamant demand of the mind and 
body for rest and sleep.’—pp. 65, 66. 


We must not enter into the lecture on baths,—not because it con- 
tains less valuable or new matter than the other parts of the 
volume, but because the subject has been more hackneyed than 
some that are taken up afterwards by the author. Indeed, our 
limits never can allow us to do any thing like conveying an adequate 
idea of the contents of even a slender volume, provided it be de- 
voted to minute and careful descriptions or discussions either on a 
variety of scientific or practical topics. If we can present our 
readers with a short but fair account of the character and merits of 
a work, and with a few specimens in support of our opinions, as 
well as toenable them to form a judgment for themselves, and also 
to know where certain things are to be found, nothing more can be 
reasonably expected of us. This it is ever our conscientious study 
to do ; accordingly, we proceed to quote a few most important and 
striking passages from the portion of Dr. Kilgour’s volume which 
we have not yet touched. 

On the subject of clothing, the Doctor’s humour, taste, sarcasm, 
and power, may in some measure be discovered in his strictures 
levelled at the dress of his own sex, that of the fair, and of 


children. 


‘Dr. Willich, in his book on ‘ Diet and Regimen,’ is a great enemy to 
tight dressing, and he ascribes a long list of disorders to this cause. He 
brings forward, in support of his opinions, a whole regiment of soldiers, 
who were more cut up by their Colonel’s admiration for stocks, tight 
wais’ Sands and garters, than by the play of the enemy’s batteries. On 
the subject of breeches, the Doctor is particularly eloquent, and hauls for- 
ward a German who appears to have considered this article of clothing as 
one of supererogation; and, from having perhaps lost his breeches, meta- 
phorically speaking, wrote a whole book to prove that the garment is en- 
tirely useless. ‘Many of the remarks already suggested,’ says Willich, 
‘respecting the form and substance of other parts of dress are likewise 
applicable -to the article of breeches. Yet the ingenious observations 
lately published on this subject by Dr. Faust, an eminent physician in 
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Germany, are by no means so conclusive as to induce us to abandon an 
article of dress not only rendered necessary by the laws of decorum, but 
which, when properly constructed, is even of considerable service.’ Good 
heavens, give up our breeches! No, neither for Dr. Faust, nor the still 
greater Mephistopheles; neither for Faust the disciple of the Devil, nor 
this Faust, the disciple of Folly. ‘ Tight and contracting leather breeches, 
purposely contrived to display an elegant shape of the limbs, are extremely 
inconvenient, occasion numbness and chilliness all over the hip and thigh, 
and a painful pressure of the pudenda. On the subject of shoes, Dr. 
Willich is equally minute, and here he gets hold of a Low German, the 
celebrated anatomist Camper, who, admiring the profession of King Crispin, 
wrote ‘a particular book,’ as Willich calls it, on the proper form and size 
of shoes. One improvement which Dr. Willich takes the merit of, is the 
introducing the shoes made to the shape of each foot—a little bit of mis- 
take, by the bye, this assumption on his part. Yet there can be no 
doubt that much mischief and disease are occasioned by tight dressing.” — 
pp. 1138, 114. 

_ A fine woman, he declares, has no occasion for stays : she is 


** Small by degrees, and beautifully less, 
From the soft bosom to the slender waist.”’ 


An then again, in a greater proportion does she expand, so as to 
render such an artificial constraint unnecessary. 


“Why do so many fashionable ladies ‘stand awry?’ Why have we 
su many crooked spines? It comes of wearing stays. The muscles that sup- 
port the spine are strong and powerful ; and the more they are exercised by 
the frollicking aud free motions of growing youth, the stronger they become. 
When Miss is bound in stays, these muscles, like those of a bandaged leg, 
are diminished in size and strength ; and she certainly has a slimmer body; 
but no mechanical contrivance of support is equal to God’s handiwork ; 
stays are not equal to muscles. Miss’s head, though in one sense perhaps 
light enough, is now too heavy for her vertebral column to bear, and she bends 
under it. Or, if she will add accomplishments to a slim waist, leaning 
over the harp or the portfolio, she speedily gives the spine, now composed 
merely of bones slightly bound together, a hitch to one side. 

‘« There is not one boy in a thousand with crooked spine. Nor is it 
likely to be so, for other reasons besides exercise of muscles. With man, 
whose lot is to labour, the broad articulating surfaces of the different bones 
are kept in their proper places by strong ligaments, and the powerful ten-. 
dons of muscles. In the girl, again—in the female intended by nature 
for the most free and beautiful motions—for the agile, flexile, and most 
lovely bendings and writhings, the articulating surfaces are small, the liga- 
ments lax and supple, but the comparative weakness of joints is compen- 
sated for by the fineness of poise given by muscles governed by the most 
acute and delicate nervous sensibility. Destroy these muscles, (or injure. 
that fine nervous sensibility), which had another use besides giving mere, 
roundness and beauty of mould, and the woman becomes, in reality, an ill-» 
jointed machine ; she shakes and falls to this side or that, according to the: 
laws of gravity. 

‘* Much was said lately about the distortions caused in the different ma- ' 
nufactories, by men who knew only about the matter from their reveries in : 
their own closets. I have very seldom seen distortions in the mill people,. 
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and these almost invariably belonged to the individual before going to the 
work ; whereas it is now a matter of notoriety, that there is scarcely a 
young girl in a fashionable boarding-school whose spine is not morbidly 
crooked. All the girls in the mills are engaged, more or less, in muscular 
exercise, and most of them are obliged to work with their clothes free and 
loose upon them, so as not to impede their exertions. Many of them pos- 
sess a finer carriage than a young lady who. has squandered much of her 
money, as well as her health, on the posture-master. It is not distortion 
of the person that is to be dreaded in the mills; it is exhausting labour, 
and a vitiated atmosphere. Yet I hold a young lady in a boarding-school, 
as many of these institutions are at present conducted,. as in a worse con- 
dition than the factory girl; for continued mental irritation (miscalled ap- 
plication ), close confinement, tight stays, slops and hashes, are more in- 
jurious than even ten hours’ labour.””—pp. 117—119. 


The present fashion of clothing children, founded upon the notion, 
of hardening them, by keeping their arms and chests entirely un- 
covered, and from the stomach downwards in almost a state of 
nudity, he ridicules as most preposterous and cruel. Indeed it is 
clearly according to common knowledge, that if they survive such 
seasoning, it is because they are naturally strong. 


‘* A chubby child in this dress, in a drawing-room, is no doubt a pretty 
sight; and the guests tickle the mamma by patting the cheeks and bare 
necks of the sweet little masters and misses; but there cannot be a more 
infamous practice than that of sending young children out with their arms, 
their necks and breasts, and their legs, exposed almost wholly to the in- 
fluence of a cold and dry, or cold and moist day. Mamma will not budge 
without her shawl, and furs, and flannels; but as to a piece of flannel about 
any of the children, unless when they are really sick, she would as soon 
think of wrapping them in a Cashmere shawl, or a Siberian fur. When 
the children thus rearing on the hardy system are looked at on the street, 
their bodies are observed to be blue, from the congestion of the blood by 
the cold ; and when they get within doors again, they rush pell mell to the 
fire, and heat themselves as rapidly as they can.”—p. 128. 


The following extract respecting cleanliness shows how clearly 
our author perceives the tendenciés and ramifications of a subject, 
even in its delicate and remote, but active bearings, where coarser’ 


minds and less refined feelings can discover not the semblance of 
an object. 


“ Next to a tax upon food, the most injurious to the public health, and 
impolitic‘in a financial view, is the tax upon soap. If the evil effects of 
filth upon health be acknowledged, the pernicious effects of this tax must 
be evident. The poor are most exposed to filth in the different trades and 
occupations to which they must submit for a livelihood; and, whilst they 
require a much larger proportion of this chief agent of cleanliness, they 
are least able to afford it. ‘The tax, therefore, presses unfairly upon the 
poor, compared with the rich. Besides, if dirtiness itself do not directly 
create disease, we know there is nothing so powerful in aggravating and 
extending it. If typhus fever break out amongst the poor, and if we de- 
prive them of the means of cleaning the infected clothes and apartment, 
need there be any surprise at the disease extending? When Government, 
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therefore, reduced the duties upon drugs, and made physic cheap to the 
poor, instead of taking the whole duty off the soap, and giving them the 
means of cleanliness, it was, what is called in homely phrase, ‘ putting the 
cart before the horse.’ Some advance. to be sure, is made even in this 
way, but it is a matter of regret that the financial state of this country is 
such, that we must throw away so much power in order to make even the 
smallest progress forwards. 

— ** But this tax, whilst it brings a sum to the public treasury, is still im- 
politic, in so far as that, if it were removed, the public income from other 
taxable articles, not at present used but by the rich few, would be much 
increased. There is a luxury of the external person as well as of the in- 
ternal stomach. Give aman the luxury (since it seems to be so) of a clean 
shirt, and he will likewise desire a new coat, and perhaps a gold pin anda 
watch, in order to give him a finish. Let a man have a free command of 
necessaries, and he will soon find out and covet luxuries. When he is 
clean, the object which he will next strive for, will be to be gaudy : or, 
at any rate, if he has the strong sense not to mind fashion, if he does not 
consume exciseable luxuries, the cleanliness of person gives a corres- 
ponding purity to his moral faculties. He is not only a healthy, but a 
good man. What prisoner was ever reformed by the squalor carcaris ? In 
the dirt and filth of a jail he loses first all respect for himself, and then for 
his fellow men. He becomes callous and hardened. Two of the most 
useful additions, in modern jails, are the scissors and the pump. They are 
far superior, in reforming the prisoner, to fetters, filth, and vermin. Let 
the prisoner lave also good, but plain, and rather spare food, and let him 
have plenty of hard labour. Let his punishment not be at the expense of 
his own health, and probably at that of others. Lay the punishment, not 
on his body, but on his mind. Keep him clean, spare, and exercised, but 
inflict upon him that pain which can affect him only—that punishment 
which is more unbearable than the deprivation of any bodily necessary, 
though not so injurious to the health—deprive his mind of the necessary of 
social intercourse. Keep him in solitary confinement, or without the 
power of interchanging sentiment or idea with his fellows.” —pp. 143—5. 


The lecture on climate we must not meddle with, for our limits 
are nearly outrun. ‘That on exercise presents the most benevolent 
and ardent sentiments in behalf of the young, from which we select 


a paragraph. Motion, as a healthful agent, is the point referred to 
in the extract. 


‘‘ The importance of motion to health is shewn in the very construction 
of the body. When the brain is not receiving the motion of the blood, 
the lungs, that of the heart and diaphragm, then there is an end of think- 
ing and living. Lorry has therefore properly said, that exercise is not ad- 
vised by nature, but commanded; she has given almost the whole mass 
which covers the bones for motion, and made it capable of much more 
powerful motion than that which she herself keeps a-going. Her’s are 
the finer and steadier movements, but she demands in us an accompani- 
ment of the coarser and stronger ones. Broussais, after alluding to in- 
stinct, as leading imperiously to motion amongst all animals, places exer- 
cise as a passion affecting the young of the human race. Cheyne, speak- 
ing of the exercise of the young, gives us a good remark when he says: 
‘’Tis beautiful to observe that earnest desire planted by nature in the 
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young persons, to romp, jump, wrestle, and run, and constantly to be pur- 
suing exercises and bodily diverstons that require labour, even till they 
are ready to drop down, especially the healthier sort of them, so that sit- 
ting or being confined seems to be the greatest puntshment they can suf- 
fer; and imprisoning them for some time will much more readily correct 
them than whipping. This is a-wise contrivance of nature, for thereby 
their joints are rendered pliable and strong, their blood continues sweet and 
proper for a full circulation ; their perspiration is free, and their organs 
stretched out by due degrees to their proper extension.’ Meditate on this, 
ye mothers, whose poor girls can scarcely walk, much less run and romp ; 
and who procure for them crooked backs and pale cheeks.. Meditate on 
it, ye parents who send your daughters to fashionable boarding-schools, in 
order that, in acquiring art, they may lose nature; and ye who are looking 
out for wives, say, will you take this deceptive creature with her pale 
cheeks, and fetid breath, and distorted body—the victim of her mother 
and fashion—or her who comes bounding down the hill-side to your arms, 
with her ringlets streaming in the wind, her face with the freshness and 
glow of health, her body in the luxuriance and freedom of unchecked and 
uncontrolled nature, and her kiss sweeter than 
‘ Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.’ ”°—pp. 200—202. 


The remaining lectures are on digestion, foods, drinks, and 
the secretions. For the author states, that although the secretions 
are not the agents of health, but the effects of it, yet they are 
likewise the signs of health or disease, and as some of them can be 
acted upon so as to cause or remove disease, he has thought it 
proper to add a lecture on the subject. But we must return to one 
or two points discussed previous to those embraced in the last 
lecture; and as we have in our lifetime listened to a good deal of 
mawkish sentiment on the question whether man is a herbivorous 
or carnivorous animal, we shall quote Dr. Kilgour’s decision re- 
garding the dispute, which is certainly consonant with common 
sense. If man were denied the use of all animal food, on the sup- 
posed ground that it was a cruel and sinful usurpation of power 
over the inferior animals, never permitted us by the authority of 
our Creator, we do not see where the consequences would end. For 
we learn that every vegetable we devour, and even every drop of 
water we drink, teem with animal life. But listen to the author on 


the question, and also respecting the comparative value of animal 
and vegetable food. . 


' ©The dispute has been settled by shewing that he is neither one nor 
other exclusively, but that his proper food is a mixture of both. One 
author thinks he has discovered the proportion, which, according to him, is 
twenty parts of the one to twelve of the other. The dispute has been 
settled by anatomists shewing that the teeth and the motions of the lower 
jaw of the human species resemble in part those of the herbivorous and 
those of the carnivorous animals; and that his intestinal canal is in length 
between that of those two classes. 

‘‘ Not a little has been likewise said on the comparative value of 
animal and vegetable food. It has been affirmed, that the former being 
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nearest in composition to our own bodies; ought to be the best adapted te 
us. Disputants in this matter, as well as on the former, would have saved 
much trouble to themselves, if they had merely stated the fact as they saw 
it. ‘They would have seen that the Hindoo cannot, and does not, eat 
flesh, because it is to him stimulating and heating, and of stimulus and 
heat he gets enough from his warm sun. They would wave seen, again, 
that the watery cooling vegetables are not adapted for northern nations, 
because they are already leucophlegmatic, and cool enough. They would 
have lastly seen, that nations in the temperate zones take both in @ propor- 
tion according to the climate and season of the year.’’—p. 230. 


Speaking of drinks, the author’s doctrine accords with well known 
facts, that liquids are more necessary to the system than food ; 
which is to be expected from the circumstance that there is no 
store for the fluids in the system, whilst there is a large consumpt 
by the different secretions. But we have the fat in the cellular 


membrane to supply food for a time. Here is something worthy 
the attention of thirsty souls. 


‘‘ Water is the only proper diluent, and the only liquid proper to appease 
thirst. It should contain as few foreign matters as possible. Distilled 
water is the purest, but it has a faded and vapid taste, from not containing 
air. By exposure to the atmosphere it absorbs air, and more especially 
fixed air or carbonic acid gas, and loses the vapid taste. Boiled water has 
the same taste as distilled water. The hard waters, or those containing 
some of the earthy salts, are by no means injurious to the health, unless 
these exist in them to a very large extent, when they are supposed by some 
to lay the fuundation for stone in the bladder. Water containmg any 
animal or vegetable substances-in a state of decomposition, is unfit for 
drink. Rain water is very pure, at any rate, such of it as is collected in 
an open country, and after the rain has poured down for some hours—the 
first fall of rain containing any impurities that may have collected in the 
air. Spring water is by far the best for drink, when not containing much 
earthy salts ; then well water which is raised from a silicious stratum ; and 
lastly, river water which runs over a rocky bed. Water when cold, or 
when warm, removes thirst better than when merely tepid, and water 
which is only slightly or sensibly cold, refreshes much better than water 
which has been cooled very far down. Water drinkers are, in general, 
long livers, are less subject to decay of the faculties, have better teeth, 
more regular appetites, and less acrid evacuations, than those who indulge 
ina more stimulating diluent for their common drink.’’—p. 326. 

“The mere satisfying of the thirst should be allowed to every patient, 
and for that purpose water will be the best adapted in almost all cases. 
Practitioners are much questioned by friends as to the drink to be given; 
and these friends have a great unwillingness to allow cold drinks, espe- 
cially cold water, to patients. This is a great mistake. Where cold 
water is desired, let the patient have it, for cold water is as good a refri- 
gerant as can be given. ‘The juices are sometimes added to water. They 
make the drink more agreeable to the palate, but as to the temperature it 
is the same as cold water. The friends give this drink to the patient be- 
cause they consider it medicated. Dr. Saunders states it as corresponding 
with his experience, that tepid water is often of great advantage in weak 
and delicate stomachs that are unable to digest the food properly, and . 
especially in those subject to heartburn.”—pp. 332, 333. 
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' "We here close Dr. Kilgour’s able and useful volume, persuaded 
that every one, be he a professional or unprofessional person, will 
derive important instruction from its perusal, and entertainment at 
the same time. For had this latter feature been that which we 
were most. studious to exhibit, we could easily have extracted suf- 
ficient to amuse our readers for one full hour. We consider this 
cheerful style a great recommendation to a work for general 
readers; nor do we doubt that this.which is now before us will 
become a family as well as a professional standard authority. Its 
moderate size and price are also fair themes of praise and recom- 
mendation, in those days, when knowledge is sought after by cheap: 
means and short cuts. 





Art. II1.—Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales. By Gerorcr Acar 
Haysarp. 12mo, pp. 223. London: Longman & Co. 1834. 


TFuHERE is not a more distinct and characteristic class of men in the 
nation, than that of anglers ; they are, excepting in external garb, 
as much so as quakers. We mean not every one that wields a 
rod, but such as can for days together, without satiety, far from the 
busy haunts of men, pursue this pastime with eagerness, discern- 
ment, and joy; who thinks the “ longest summer day too, too: 
much in haste,” whether he has filled his pannier or not, whilst 
with all the fancy of an erratic spirit, he follows the meandering or 
mountain stream, cultivating acquaintance with the finny tribes, 
and all the silent monitors of the valley or' uplands. Such a man 
is not only an artist, a naturalist, and a poet, but enthusiastically in 
love with simplicity, purity, and peace. His very acquaintance 
with the element in which he finds his pastime, and his intimacy 
with the adjacent perfect beauties of unsullied nature, cannot exist 
without a corresponding character being established in his heart. 
Nay, he who has not first a taste and love for these objects, can 
never become what we understand by the designation, angler. It 
cannot therefore seem strange that the class should be so distinct 
and characteristically delineated as we have declared. Accordingly, 
itis the fact, that brothers of the rod and line never meet, but, 
though formerly perfect strangers to each other, in five minutes they 
are acquainted, and up to the elbows in friendship ; their kindred 
tastes have met in one close embrace, and though seated in the 
dingy nook of some noisy city, they are in spirit off and away 
among the wild paradises of nature. It matters not what theme 
occupy their converse ; the same sympathies and fraternal virtues 
distinguish them, whilst their sympathies are all of the gentlest 
but intensest kind, and their virtues of the noiseless order. Show 
us a brawler, a misanthrope, or a puppy, and we show you where 
an angler is not to be found. But tell us of one whose temper is 
warm or amiable, and whose manners are unsophisticated or un- 
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obtrusive, and there is a presumption that he either does or would 
belong to the gentle art. : 

We have not a better way of proving all this, than by the pub- 
lications that are devoted to angling, of which there has been a 
number within these few months. Were we to go back some cen- 
turies and collect every such treatise, we should find the same 
prevailing features in the sentiments of them all—great earnestness, 
ardour, simplicity, and purity. Many of the lessons attempted to 
be taught, are for practical purposes in the “ silent trade,” good 
for nothing ; because it is more a fine, than a mechanical art. But 
wherever the writer shows himself a true man of the rod, which is 
at once easily detected, his whole heart and character seem to be 
before the reader, and the book becomes delightful on account 
of its clearly defined character, independent of the value of that 
character. 

The little volume before us is the production of a true artist, and 
for practical instruction surpasses most of those which we have 
lately perused. ‘The truth is, he is an experienced angler, whichis 
often not the case with those who possess all the natural requisites 
of the characteristic order. His history of the salmon, the monarch 
of the flood, and of the other species of fresh water fish, is clear, 
succinct, and correct, as to all the ascertained points of their nature. 
The seasons to be chosen by the sportsman, the manner in which 
they are to be wiled and caught, and the form of the tackle, are 
shortly and well detailed. The kind of flies that cught to be imi- 
tated, the manner of imitating them by artificial dressing, are also 
as simply, shortly, and intelligibly described, as we have ever found 
in any book, although there is very httle originality in the matter. 
But what to us would be the most useful part of the volume is the 
description of the most celebrated angling stations in North and 
South Wales. Another strong recommendation of Mr. George Agar 
Hansard’s manual is to be found in the copious extracts introduced 
from an old quaint writer, so far back as 1656, who from every 
sentence he utters must have come up to our beau ideal of a true 
man of the rod, whether his genius or his experience be considered. 
Old Francks’ work is exceedingly scarce ; we shall therefore avail 
ourselves of several parts of it, as quoted by our author. He has 
indeed made use of the said ancient authority to furnish a motto to 
his Trout and Salmon Fishing, which we will also employ, to be- 
speak and engender a proper relish in each of our readers, for what 
follows :—* I call,” says old Francks, “a river enriched with in- 
habitants, where rocks are landlords, and trouts tenants. For 
here’s not a stream, but is furnished with trouts ; I have angled 
them from stem to stern; and dragged them forth, brace after 
brace, with nothing but a hackle, or an artificial fly adapted to the 
season, and proportioned to the life. Humour but the fish, and you 
have his life, and that’s as much as you can promise yourself. Oh! 
the diversion I have had in these solitary streams! believe me, 
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Theophilus, it surpasses report. I remember on a time, when the 
clouds let fall some extravagant drops, which in a manner dis- 
coloured the face of the water; then it was among these stony 
cisterns, a little above that trembling stream, I have struck and 
killed many a brace of brave trouts ; a reward beyond my labour 
and expense!” 

But to begin with the salmon which affect rather a cold climate, 
and are particularly abundant on the shores and in the rivers of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, it may be said that their instincts 
are the most wonderful of all the migratory species known to us. 
For instance, some time before they shed their spawn they betake 
themselves, about the month of August, to the rivers, and thence to 
the tributary small streams, where they often remain in such shal- 
lows, as-hardly to have their upper dorsal fin covered with water. 
By this time their appearance has become bad, and their flesh is 
exceedingly unwholesome. Their next process we shall now give in 


the words of Francks, who must have been a good naturalist as well 
as angler. 


‘«** One time on a sunshiny day,in these limpid and transparent streams 
of Ilay, I was constrained, in regard of the excessive heat, to relinquish 
her inflamed sandy shores, and seek umbrage (where I could get it) from some 
shady trees, but none I found there to harbour and relieve me. However, 
by this time I recovered a meadow which generously commoded me with 
a hawthorn bush, that nature had planted by the river side, which served 
me for a sanctuary, whose dilating boughs, spreading as an umbrella, de- 
fended me from the scorching rays of the sun; where also I lay close con- 
cealed, the better to inspect nature’s curiosities. For whilst reposing 
myself under this tiffany shade of diversified leaves and flourishing twigs 
that hovered over the banks of this amorous Ilay, on a sudden I dis- 
covered avery large salmon leisurely swimming towards the leeward shore ; 
and having considered the sun at his meridian, I thought it needless to 
provoke her with a fly, or any thing else, more especially at such a time 
when I knew her indisposed to divert herself either with food or frolic. 
When, note, the more circumspectly 1 traced her with my eye to pursue 
her, the more and greater still was my admiration, because to mark her 
from place to place, till at last I saw her arrive on a bed of sand, which 
scarcely, to my apprehension, covered her with water; for I am confident 
it exceeded not the depth of one foot ; where with her tail she wriggled to 
and fro, so long and oft, till I visibly discovered a flat slaty bluish stone, 
over which she oft-times contracted her body ; nature provoking her to 
eject her belly, which at last she accomplished, to my surprising amaze- 
ment: but this was not all; for as soon as that project was performed by 
the female with most accurate swiftness, she launched herself forth into the 
more solid deeps; which was no sooner performed, when as suddenly 
I recovered the view of another, as afterwards will appear by the following 
circumstances: for out of that solitary and profound depth of water, 
wherein the female had concealed herself, there sprung up a male, or 
something like him, that swam directly, as if haled with a cord, to that 
very place where that former fish had ejected her belly (but some call it 
spawn), and there performed such an admirable office as you will hardly 
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believe, though I[ tell you the:trath: ‘The female, as I told you, has shot 
her'belly upon a large and slaty bluish stone; and the male, as if by 
imstinet to perform his office, dilates his fins and flutters about, till at last 
he directs. himself over the ejected ‘matter ; where, with his nose, as I then 
apprehended (though I will not. warrant fish to have a scent), rooted asa 
swine, or something like it, yet were the waters at that time undisturbed ; 
when on asudden, and with a violent motion of body, he throws himecit 
about, invading the calms with a strong ebullition, as if some ponderous 
stone had struck the surface: but it was not long ere I saw him again, 
though, for the present, he seemed to me invisible. And then my obser- 
vation led me curiously to observe him direct his head to the former place, 
and contract himself after the same manner which the other fish had for- 
merly done. This I visibly and plainly saw ; which together with his 
active and exerting motion, a spermatic whiteness of a milky substance 
issued from him, not unlike to jellied cream ; all which remarks I signally 
notified, and by all the circumstances my judgment could direct to, I con- 
cluded him the milter, because there to shed and scatter his milt upon the 
ejected forementioned -belly. Having thus discharged himself with some 
little labour, and as little trouble, he suddenly recovers again the depth of 
the water with most accurate swiftness; nor have I often seen a more 
violent motion, whose absence in a trice Lavites the female fish, and she no 
sooner returns to the place, dictated beyond doubt by the mediums of 
nature, works a trough like a cistern in sand or gravel, and as near as I 
could guess of her own proportion ; into which trough with nothing save 
the spring of her tail, she jumbles and tumbles in the prima materia: so 
gently she covered it over with sand, and then left it to the great lumi- 
naries for vivification and the seminals, becanse having a prolific virtue and 
life quality innated in them. Life inevitably shines forth after certain 
days, accidents omitted ; because the lustre of life is a thing so sacred, 
that the Lubeck of conspiracy strikes to blot it out. Thus muc Y therefore, 
as relates to the progeny of salmon, I, being an eye-witness, do boldly 
testify and as boldly divulge, if seeing be a good basis for any man’s 
belief.’””—pp. 83—6. 

About the month of April immediately following, the sun vivifies 
the spawn, and the young fry grow surprisingly fast. They next hurry 
with the floods of May to the sea, but continue on its confines as 
soon as they reach brackish water, for some time, probably to pre- 
pare themselves for the new element they are about to inhabit, and 
it is generally believed by experienced anglers that the same fish 
return at the close of the summer, as gilses, to the same rivers which 
they left in May, and that upon their next return at the same 
period, after having a second time migrated to the sea, they are 
perfect salmon. Salmon hzve been taken in Scotland of fifty, 
sixty, and even nearly seventy pounds’ weight. Salmon delight in 
rivers chiefly that have a pebbly bottom, where there are large 
stones or slight excavations beneath protruding rocks, clear from 
every kind of slime. They dislike however to be shaded, unless in 
the height of summer heat. ‘They perceive the approach of -a 
change of weather with amazing acuteness, and seem to be_affected 
by every concussion of the air. But the most striking of their 
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habits is their mode of ‘ascending rivers, and when they are inter- 
cepted by rocks; for they resort most to such ‘as have alpine 
sources. ‘Their mode of vaulting over bold obstacles is particu+ 
larly curious. ‘Take for example a fall of the Keith in Perth- 
shire. : 


“ That rock is about 13 feet high, and the whole river, which is a very 
considerable one, bursts through a cleft of only a few feet in breadth. 
From a long continuance of dry weather, and consequently when there is 
little water in the river, these fish lie in the pools and holes immediately 
below this cascade. It is at that time an amusing sight to survey them 
from the banks above, all regularly disposed tire above tire, resting upon 
their fins, and waiting with anxious and eager expectation for a coming 
flood, to assist them in their passage upwards. When this happens, they 
then all prepare to take the leap. In their first efforts they sometimes fail, 
. and tumble down stupified; but undismayed, and with an unremitting ar- 
dour, renew their attempts, until they prevail in gaining the summit of this 
fearful gap. On the river Liffy, in Ireland, there is a cataract about 19 
feet high; here, in the salmon season, many of the inhabitants amuse 
themselves in observing the fish spring up the torrent. ‘They frequently 
fall back many times before they surmount it; and baskets made of twigs 
are placed near the edge of the stream to catch them in their fall. At the 
falls of Kilmorack in Scotland, where the salmon are very numerous, itis a 
common practice with the country people to lay branches of trees on the 
edges of the rocks: by this means they sometimes catch such of the fish as 
miss their leap, which the foaming of the torrent not unfrequently causes 
them to do: and the late Lord Lovat, who often visited these falls, taking 
the hint from this circumstance, formed a determination to try a whimsical 
experiment on the same principle. Alongside one of the falls he ordered a 
kettle full of water to be placed over a fire; and many minutes had not 
elapsed before a large salmon, making a false leap, fellinto it. This may 
seem incredible to persons who never saw oue of those rude salmon leaps : 
but surely there is as great a chance ofa fish falling into a kettle as 
on any given part of the adjacent rock, and it is a circumstance that would 
certainly take place many times in the course of aseason, were but the ex- 
periment tried.”"—pp. 12, 18. | 

It is a vulgar error long iM vogue to say that in the leap the sal- 
mon has its tail in its teeth, although it is much curved ; 


«« And bending like a bow, 
That's to the compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw.”’ 


- We, as anglers, wonder what our author was thinking of, when 
he says, ‘ salmon fry may be caught by the same means as sam- 
lets.” Whoever wilfully destroys such trifling fish, that otherwise 
would become lordly salmon, belongs not to our craft, because he has 
Something of the greed of a robber, and the bloodthirstiness of a 
murderer. 

Concerning the princely trout our author communicates a number 
of well considered facts, which proves him to be versant with its 
habits, its varieties, and abodes. He justly coincides with the 
general opinion, that it is fat when other fish are thin, and vice 
versa, so that m ‘winter, the flesh is white and of a bad flavour, -but 
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in summer red and good: . He properly adds that this difference in 
colour does not entirely depend on the seasons, having himself 
taken trout both of the red and white kind, in the same month in 
two contiguous streams, one of which invariably produces the red, 
the other the white ; these two streams are the Rheidol, and the 


Istwith in Cardiganshire. But let us hear what the ancient Francks 
has to say of this beautiful fish. 


‘««« But as I intend not to burden you with circumlocutions, for brevity’s 
sake I shall range the trout under the consideration of the first classes of 
fish. For that end, I must signalise his vivacity and vigour, his activit 
and courage, how natural they spring from the nature of this fish, till age 
or accident indispose and deprive him, not only of activity but of natural 
ability, who struggles with himself to outdo motion, and outlive if possible 
the law of his life. So that to prohibit him travel, you totally destroy 
him; since he is a fish that cannot live under confinement, and thus it 
happens to the race of salmon, for nature’s laws are alike to both. Inthe 
summer’s solstice he accosts the fords, making inspection and inquisition, 
after the variety of emmets and insects ; hovering his fins in every mur- 
muring purling stream, in river, and rivulets, which not only puts a spur 
to the angler’s exercise, but his expectations also: and this, if any thing, 
is the angler’s Elysium, which I shall not insist upon here, because havin 
enlarged upon it sufficiently already. In this place I shall only treat of 
the ground bait, which most commonly is a knotted or budded dew 
worm, much of the nature and kind of the former, but not usually so 
large as we procure for the salmon. 

** “Now, as every angler concludes the trout to be a delicate fish for di- 
version, so others, as artists, consult him as a delicious entertainment. 
But the trout to entertain himself, as eagerly sucks in a well scoured red 
worm, as the wide mouthed Humber swallows up a full spring tide. For 
that end, grudge him not what he loves, and give him time to digest it. 
Your business is only to stand sentinel, and to keep a vigilant eye and a 
diligent hand over him ; for patience is not only an exercise, but an excel- 
lence in anglers, provided they fall not asleep at their vocation, especially 
when angling or trolling with the ground bait; which, upon brobate, 
proves most profitable, after gluts of rain and discoloured waters ; nor is 
this ground bait, otherwise than a worm, variously discoursed by me 
at several times, and in sundry places. For that end (to avoid repeti- 
tions) where the worm fails of success, make trial: of the minnow, in 
sharps and scours, by dragging at the bottom or in mid water; which, if 
performed (with the swivel), by the hand of an artist, he shall seldom, or 
rarely fail of success. 

' © But for the fly fishing, if that be the artists’s intention, let me 
soberly advise him to solicit moderate winds, rather than intemperate and 
violent gusts. Rally my reasons and sum them up; you will find them 
more copious in my former conference, where at large I ‘discourse and 
decipher both the shape, colour, and the proportion of flies; for ] hate 
tautologies, because hateful in themselves, and there is nothing more 
‘troublesome to an ingenious artist, than to be glutted by telling a story 
twice: the trout therefore, judiciously considered, his mouth is not by 
much so large as the salmon’s, nor requires he so copious nor so large a 
hook, nor need his tackle be so robust or strong. But for the rod and 
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line, take care that they in all respects be exactly tapered; and to hit the 
mark as near as may be, let care be taken that the line in every part be 
equally stretched, and the steel of your hook of an even temper; nor mat- 
ters it how light you are armed at the hook, so that, when you flourish 
your fly on the surface, be sure that you gain the head of the stream, and, 
if possible, the wind to facilitate your cast. But if the ground bait be 
your exercise, then let the length of your line seldom or rarely exceed the 
rule of your rod, whilst the fly diversion grants a larger charter. Distance 
and dimension also come under the consideration of every artist that is 
mindful to measure exact proportion, by concealing himself from the 
streams he sports in ; so that, if at any time the fly fails of success, as fre- 
quently it has happened to myself and others, let the angler then have re- 
course to the ash-tree grub, the palmer worm, caterpillar, green or gray 
drake, the depinged grasshopper, or that truculent insect, the green mun- 
ket of the owlder tree. But if none of these baits presented succeed to 
profit, and the water, as we apprehend, remain discoloured, let him then 
assault the trout at the bottom, with that mutual allurement which I call 
the gilt tail; for that of all worms allures him ashore, 
‘««« The generous trout, to make the angler sport, 

In deep and rapid streams will oft resort, 

Where if you flourish but a fly, from thence 

You hail a captive, but of fish the prince.’” —pp.227—230. 


The grayling is not a plentiful fish in England, though it breeds 
in such waters as the trout affects. In Switzerland it is accounted 
the choicest of all fish. ‘The curious Francks tells us :-— 


«* Smooth and swift streams, more than any thing, enamour him, not- 
withstanding he declines the force of a torrent: nor shall you persuade 
him to quarrel with the gliding streams, provided they be sweet, clear, and 
shining. It is from these clear translucid waters that the hackle and the 
artificial fly court him ashore. But of all natural insects which accom- 
modate the art, the green drake is that sovereign opthalmic that opens his 
eyes, and shuts them again, with the hazard of his life, and loss of his 
element. Yet for this fly admirer, there is another bait, and that is. the 
munket, or a sea-green grub, generated, as I take it, amongst owlder 
trees. The like product issues from the willows, so does it from the 
sallow, nor is the primp fence denied this vegetable animal, save only they 
are different in splendour and colour, as also as different in shape and pro- 
portion. Take then this insect from the alder tree, to refute the hypothesis 
of the incredulous angler ; which, if ingeniously cultivated by the art of 
angling, will upon proof of a well managed examination, invite umber or 
grayling from the top, or mid water, to kiss your hand, or I'll break my 
rod and disclaim the art. Well then, as we consider the umber not over 
curious of deeps, we must consider him also, not over curious of shallows, 
contenting himself with a middle fate that directs him to the smoothest 
and stiffest streams, dedicating and devoting himself to motion, because a 
great admirer of peregrination; and though not so generally understood 
as the trout is, yet, give me leave to tell you, if you fish him finely, he will 
keep you company either in Clwyd or Conway, or in the glittering silver 
streams of Wye. Pray, therefore, when you fish, fish him finely, for he 
loves curiosity, neat and slender tackle; and, lady-like, you must, touch 
him gently,—for to speak plain English, he is tender about the chops,— 
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otherwise perchance you defeat yourself, and-so lose your design. A 
brandlin, if any thing, will entice him from the bottom; but the gilt tail, of 
all worms, if upon change of water, will invite him ashore, though it cost 
him his life ! 
««« Umber or grayling in the streams he’ll lie, 

Hovering his fins at every silly fly ; 

Fond of a feather; you shall see him rise 

At emmets, insets, hackles, drakes, and flies.’” —pp. 32, 33: 


After another long extract from the same quaint and observant 


writer on the rules for trout-fishing, we must at present take leave 
of the gentle art. 


- © And now, Theophilus, I must reprove your precipitancy, because a 
great error in young anglers. Be mindful, therefore, to observe directions 
in handling and managing your rod and hne, and cautiously keeping yourself 
out of sight: all which precautions are requisite accomplishments, which, 
of necessity, ought to be understood by every ingenious angler; and so is 
that secret of striking, which should never be used with violence ; because, 
by a moderate touch, and a slender proportion of strength, the artist, for the 
most part, has best success. Another caution you must take along with 
you ; I mean, when you observe your game to make an out,—that is, when 
he bolts, or when he launcheth himself to the utmost extent of your rod 
and Jine—which a well-fed fish at all times frequently attempts upon the 
least advantage he gains of the angler; be mindful, therefore, to throw 
him line enough, if provided you purpose to see his destruction; yet with 
this caution, that you be not too liberal. On the other hand, too straight 
a line brings equal hazard; so that to poise your fish and your foresight 
together, is by keeping one eye at the point of your rod, and the other be 
sure you direct on your game; which comes nearest the mediums of art, 
and the rules and rudiments of your precedent directions. But this great 
round may be easily solved; for if, when you discover your fish fag his 
fins, you may rationally conclude he then struggles with death: and ot 18, 
your time to trifle him ashore on some smooth shelf of sand, where you may, 
boldly land him, before his scales encounter the soil. 

««« Lest precipitancy spoil sport, I'll preponder my rudiments ; and the 
prognosticate here’s a fish, or something like it, a fair hansel for a foolish 
fisher. This capering, for aught I know, may cost him his life, for I 
resolve to hold his nose to the “grindstone : dance on and die, that is the. 
way to your silent sepulchre; for upon that silty, gravelly shelf of sand 
I resolve to land him, or lose all I have. And now [ fancy him weary of, 
life, as aged people that are burdened with infirmities ; yet I want courage. 
to encounter. him, lest fearing to lose him, which if I do, I impair my re- 
putation. However, here is nobody but trees to reprove me, except these 
rocks, and they will tell no tales. Well, then, as he wants no agility: to, 
evade me, I’ll endeavour with activity to approach him: so that the dif- 
ference between us will be only this—he covets: acquaintance with but. 
one element, and I would compel him to examine another. Now he runs,. 
to divert me, or himself; but I must invite him nearer home, for I fancy no. 
such distance. Though his fins fag, his tail riggles, his strength declines, 
his gills look languid, and his mettle decreaseth,—all which interpret. 
tokeris of ‘submission; still the best news I bring him is summons of death.; 
Yet let. not my rashness pre-engage me to the loss of my game; for to; 
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neglect my rudiments is to-ruin my design, which; in; plain terms, is the 
destruction of this resolute fish ; who seemingly now measures and mingles 
his proportion with more than one element, and, doomed to a trance, he 
prostrates himself on the surface of the calms, dead to apprehension, save 
only I want credit to believe him dead, when calling to mind my, former 
precipitancy, that invited me to a loss: and so may this adventure prove, 
if I look not well about me, to land and strand him on that shelf of sand, 
where I resolve with my rod to survey his dimensions. "Welcome ashore; 
my languishing combatant, if only to entertain my friend-Arnoldus.’ ”"— 
pp. 42—44. 

We are aware it may be objected to our favourite pastime, that, 
palliate, polish, and throw around it the attractions of taste and 
imagination as you will, still it is a cruel occupation. We fear, if 
every employment or pastime in which cruelty may be brought home 
to us were banished, few should be our occupations and fewer still’ 
our earthly enjoyments. Nay, so habituated are we to many actions 
in which the destruction of animal life takes place, that we have 
lost all sensibility of the fact, and overlook the truth, which surely 
can never be urged as an excuse, or as any tenderness to the suffering’ 
creatures. We therefore take a different method of defending our’ 
favourite pastime, than that of comparison with other modes of de- 
stroying and tormenting, and advance as a fact, which cannot be’ 
controverted, that angling has quite an opposite tendency than that 
of hardening or blunting the moral sensibilities. This 1s partly no 
doubt owing to the rural accompaniments alluded to at the begin-’ 
ning of this article ; but we think independently there are mental 
processes called into action by the practice of the gentle art, not a 
little conducive to the culture of our minds. The very word gentle’ 
has been given from the cause we allude to ; for angling requires a: 
delicacy of action, and a precision of observation, that cannot but: 
affect other habits, and that cannot but he carried into higher’ 
exercise. 

To those who may ask, How can such a monotonous and senseless- 
occupation, as Dr. Johnson represented angling to be, have such 
mighty consequences ? we answer, that it is not monotonous, as 1s’ 
proved by those who eagerly pursue it for days and weeks to-’ 
gether, and always with increasing ardour; aud as to its un- 
meaning character, let it be remembered that dexterity is amply 
called for in angling, and that it matters not wherein we are engaged,’ 
so far as ardour is concerned, provided there be an absolute call: 
for ingenuity, nicety, studious observation,:‘and the most delicate 
dexterity. . : 





Arr. IV.— Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to, 
Itasca Lake, the actual source ofthis River. By Henry R. Scmoon-; 
crarT. 8vo. pp..807. O. Rich, New York: 1834. : 


Tue mind -feels.an ‘interest in the rise and progress ofa mighty: 
river, in some sort analogous to. that entertained _ respecting the: 
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history of an ancient and renowned family. ‘The tributary streams 
that assiduously supply the main channel which conveys them to 
the ocean, suggest ideas akin to the fidelity and support shown by 
collateral though distant relatives. Or the expansive lake which is 
fed by the many and wonderfully diversified forms and characters of 
those tributary branches, meandering in every direction through 
the adjacent parts, affords another order of resemblances with the 
conditions of human history, which the mind not unpleasantly con- 
templates—that jake which sends forth from its capacious bosom a 
never-ceasing flood on which navies may ride, and by which they 
may penetrate into the heart of a country. Again, the desire to 
discover the main or highest source of such a river, as if it were 
the fountain and beginning of its being, strongly engages the sort of 
sympathetic interest which must be familiar to most people. What 
Englishman is there who could look tamely, and without some de- 
gree of emotion at the source of old Father Thames ? What Ame- 
rican who, when he gazes on any one of the majestic rivers of that 
continent, that does not wander in imagination to its infant form 
and situation? Above all, the conjectures or the knowledge re- 
specting the tribes of the human family that dwell on its banks, 
may well lead the fancy to expatiate over a wide field abounding 
with affecting and instructive matter. 

Accordingly, we find that the exploratory journeys towards the 
sources of such blood-vessels of the earth, so to speak, have ever en- 
gaged adventurous spirits, and been a theme for a nation’s anxiety. 
It is with a view of gratifying our readers respecting the discovery 
of the Mississippi, that we now notice the work before us. We do 
not find in it much to engage us, beyond the sort of interest which 
such sympathies as have been above alluded to, necessarily confer 
on facts connected with them. But a short abridgement of the 
author’s narrative, together with several extracts, must furnish these 
facts to some extent. | 

American geography, as is properly stated by the author, may be 
said to have had three important problems to solve in modern 
times. ‘The first and second of these related to the source of the 
Missouri, and to the course and termination of the Columbia. Both. 
were substantially resolved by the expedition of Lewis and Clark, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson. The true source of the 
Mississippi was brought under discussion at the same period. In 
1805, Lieutenant Pike, and still farther in 1820, Governor Cass, 
made considerable progress in this inquiry. The actual source of 
the river was however not discovered. But in 1830, the author was 
directed to proceed into the Chippewa country, north-west of Lake 
Superior, in the execution of duties connected with Indian affairs. 
His insiructions were received at a period of the year, however, too 
late to do more than provide means for extensive observation. A 
physician and botanist were provided, and a small detachment of 
troops were also ordered to form part of the expedition. 
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This expedition, numbering twenty-seven persons, exclusive of 

guides and Indian auxiliaries, employed on the portages, left St. 
Mary’ s at the foot of Lake Superior, late in June, 1831; but the 
low state of the water on the Upper Mississippi, prevented their 
reaching the bands at its sources during the drought of summer. 
And as public reasons were at the same time urgent for visiting the 
interior tribes, located between the group of islands at the head.of 
Lake Superior and the Mississippi, where a useless and harassing 
conflict was kept up between the Sioux and Chippewa nations, the 
expedition did not resume the plan of visiting the source of the 
river till early in 1832. The party was now organised with still 
more care, and was more numerous than that of the preceding year. 
On the 13th of July, they reached Itasca Lake, the source of the 
Mississippi, which 1 a from the Gulf of Mexico 3,160 miles, and its 
elevation above that level 1,500 feet. 

The expedition was therefore traversing parts that may empha- 
tically be called the Lake Country, the number and not unfre- 
gichily the magnitude of these inland seas, setting all our insular and 
and even European notions at defiance, ‘whether we take them in 
respect of their expanse, of the islands that are found within them, 
or according to the rivers they feed.. The following is part of. he 
author’s account of Lake Superior. 


‘‘Of a body of water so irregular in its shape and imperfectly defined, 
it may be vague to speak of its superficial ‘area, but this may be assumed 
to cover 30, (00 syuare miles. It embraces numerous islands, the largest 
of which are Grand, Royal, and Magdalen islands. It has several small 
harbours, bays, and inlets, and receives numerous rivers. It abounds with 
fish, the most noted of which are white-fish, sturgeon, and salmon trout. 
But by far the most valuable product of its present commerce is its furs 
and peltries. ‘Ihe Indian population of its immediate shores is not great. 
Exclusive of bands located on the heads of its rivers, it does not exceed 
1,006 souls, to which may be added 436 for the American side of the St. 
Mary’s river. ‘Their trade is conducted by fifteen clerks, licensed by the 
Indian department, employing seventy boatmen, interpreters, and runners. 
Recently, a mission has been established on Magdalen Island (La Pointe 
of the traders), by the American Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
gospel began to be preached to the natives. The estimated population 
which, in a comprehensive view, should he added for the south shores, ex- 
tending to the borders of the Winnebago and Monomonee lands, and run- 
ning west to the Sioux line, is, for the northern curve of Green Bay, 210; 
heads of the Monomonee and Wisconsin rivers, 342; the Chippewa river 
and its tributaries, 1,376; the St. Croix and its tributaries, 895; Grand 
Portage and Rainy Lake, 476; to which latter perhaps may be added, 249, 
making, with the former estimates, 5,000 souls.”—pp. 17, 18. 


-The dawning of the gospel at a spot which the author says has 
been long note! as a scene of Indian trade, and the rallying point 
of Indian war parties, 1s a cheering event. It is at this daa that 
tradition places the ancient council fire of the Chippewa nation. 
But he says that the tribe offer no prominent obstacles to the in- 
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troduction of Christianity, the frame-work.of their religion being 
so slender as to be made up primarily of certain superstitious cere- 
monies winding themselves about the subject of medicine. 

The last lake which was reached by Governor Cass in 1820, is 
called after him ; and was therefore the ultima thule of previous 
discovery. The narrative in the present volume assumes a more 
novel character from that point. It is to be remembered that the 
expedition proceeded up the river in canoes in the best way they 
could, and not unfrequently were surprised with Indian welcome. 
Their reception on an island in Cass Lake is thus described. 


‘‘On approaching it, a number of Indians were observed running across 
an elevation, and pointing, with wild gestures, toa bay beyond. It was 
the best place of landing. They were assiduous in directing the men to 
the spot. They ranged themselves along the shore, fired a salute, and 
then came eagerly to the water's edge, giving each one a hand, as he 
alighted from the canoe. He, who has formed his estimate of an Indian 
from the reading of books, in which he is depicted as cruel and morose, 
without any insight into his social character, need only to be ushered into 
a scene like this, to be convinced that he has contemplated an oversha- 
dowed picture. We found these Indians to be frank, cheerful, and cun- 
fiding. . 

‘« On ascending the elevation before referred to, it was found to be the 
site of an abandoned village, now covered partially with corn-fields, and 
overgrown, in other parts, with sumac and other shrubbery. The cutting 
down too much of the forest, and the consequent exposure to winds, had 
probably been their reason for removing the village to a more southerly 
and sheltered part of the island. An Indian town, all America over, is 
nothing but an assemblage of wigwams, built exclusively to suit the par- 
ticular convenience of the occupant, without right angled streets, for which 
(as they have no carts or waggons) they have no occasion, and they get 
thereby the additional advantage of having no clouds of dust blown up 
from the denuded surface. There is (as we should say) a public square, or 
rather, an open grassy spot, where councils and dances are held, and the 
ceremonies of the wabeno and medicine society performed. Hillocks and 
elevated grounds are selected for erecting their lodges on; and clumps of 
small trees and shrubs are sought. Large trees are avoided, for the simple 
reason, that they often lose a limb during windy weather, and are liable to 
be blown down by tempests. But the whole circular opening, constituting 
a town plat, is surrounded with forest to shelter them in summer and 
winter. Gardens are variously located, and generally without fences, as 
there are no domesticated cattle.” —pp. 33, 34. 


- At this friendly station, to which, through the kind offices of their 
guide Oza Windib, the expedition had been conducted, and where 


they organized a select party to explain the source of the river, 


the progress of their arrangements were for a.time interrupted by @ 
scene in no slight degree dramatic. 


‘‘ A mixed group of men, women, and children, from the Indian village, 
thronged our encampment. Among them I observed the widow of,a 
Chippewa warrior, who had been killed some three or four weeks pre- 
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vious, im the foray of the Leech Lake war party, in the Sioux country. 
She was accompanied by her children, and appeared dejected. I asked 
one of the Indians the place of her residence. He replied, here; that her 
husband was a brave warrior, and went, on the call of the Leech Lake 
chief, with a number of volunteers, to join the party. I asked him of 
what number the party consisted? He replied, about one hundred. Who 
had led them? The Goulle Platte. Where they had met the enemy? 
South of the head of Leaf river. What had been the result of the action? 
They were victorious, having taken three scalps on the field, and lost but 
one, being the husband of the widow referred to. The action had, how- 
ever, been at long shots, with frequent changes of position, and the enemy 
had finally fled to a village for reinforcement. The Chippewas took this 
opportunity to retreat, and, after consultation, returned, bringing back the 
three scalps, as memorials of their prowess. These trophies had, we 
learned, been exhibited in the customary dances at Leech Lake, after 
which one of them was forwarded to Oza Windib’s band, to undergo a like 
ceremony. And it was finally presented to the widow. 

‘It was now exhibited by the young men in her behalf, for a purpose 
which was certainly new to me. Although I knew that this people were 
ingenious in converting most ci*cumstances, connected with both fortune 
and misfortune, into .a means of soliciting alms, I had never before seen 
the scalp of an enemy employed as a means of levelling contributions. 
Such, however, was the purpose for which it was now brought forward. 
It was exhibited with all the circnamstances of barbarian triumph. Shouts 
and dancing, intermingled with the sound of the rattle and Indian drum, 
form the conspicuous traits of such ascene. Short harangues, terminated 
by a general siiout, fill up the pauses of the dance, and at this moment 
the drums cease. It was an outcry cf this kind that first drew my atten- 
tion to a neighbouring eminence. I observed some of the simple bark en- 
closures, which mark the locality of a Chippewa burial ground. Near 
them was erected a sort of triumphal arch, consisting of bent and tied sap- 
lings, from the are formed by which, depended an object, which was said 
to be the remains of decaying scalps. Around this, was gathered a crowd 
of dancers, moving in a circle. The fresh scalp was suspended from a rod. 
Every time it waved, a new impulse seemed tobe givento the shouting. The 
widow and her children were present. And the whole group of spectators, 
Canadians as well as Indians, appeared to regard the ceremony with an 
absorbing interest. In the brief pause which separated each dance, pre- 
sents were thrown in, and all that was given was deemed the property of 
the widow.—This was the scalp dance.”"—pp. 41, 42. 


By this expedition it has been ascertained that none of the maps 
were correct as to the forks of the Mississippi above Cass Lake. The 
inaccuracy was so great as to place, the actual source of the river 
an entire degree south of the supposed point ; whilst above the 
lake just now named in Suagegane of being Governor Cass’s 
most advanced discovery, two forks are the fashion of its branches. 
We go forward with the discoveries to nearly the point to which 
the expedition bent their way, where we give the particulars in the 
author’s own words. 
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“In crossing this highland, our Indian guide, Oza Windib led the 
way, carrying one of the canoes, as his portion of the burden. The 
other: followed, some bearing canoes, and others baggage. The whole 
party were arranged in Indian file, and marched rapidly a distance—then 
put down their burthens a few moments, and again pressed forward. Each 
of these stops is called a posé by the voyageurs, and is denominated 
Opugidjiwunon, or a place of putting down the burthens, by the Indians. 
Thirteen of these rests are deemed the length of the portage. The path 
is rather blind, and requires the precision of an Indian eye to detect it. 
Even the guide was sometimes at a loss, and went forward to explore. 
We passed a small lake occupying a vale, about midway of the portage, 
incanoes. ‘The route beyond it was more obstructed with underbush. 
To avoid this, we waded through the margins of a couple of ponds, near 
which we observed old camp poles, indicating former journies by the 
Indians. 

‘The weather was warm and not favourable to much activity in bird 
or beast. We saw one or two species of the falco, and the common pigeon, 
which extends its migrations over the continent. ‘Tracks of deer were 
numerous, but traveling without the precaution required in hunting, we 
had no opportunity of seeing this animal on the high grounds. It was 
observed in the valleys of the river, on both branches. Ripe straw berries 
were brought to me, by the men, at one of the resting places. I observed 
avery diminutive species of the raspberry, with fruit, on the moist grounds. 
Botanists would probably deem the plants few, and destitute of much 
interest. Parasitic moss is very common to the forest trees, and it communi- 
cates a peculiar aspect to the grey pine, which is the prevailing growth on 
all the elevations. 

‘Every step we made in treading these sandy elevations, seemed to in- 
crease the ardour with which we were carried forward. ‘The dcsire of 
reaching the actual source of a stream so celebrated as the Mississippi— 
astream which La Salle had reached the mouth of, a century and a half 
(lacking a year) before, was perhaps predominant; and we followed our 
guide down the sides of the last elevation, with the expectation of mo- 
mentarily reaching the goal of our journey. What had been long sought 
at last appeared suddenly. On turning out ofa thicket, into a smnall 
weedy opening, thie cheering sight of a transparent body of water burst 
upon our view. It was Itasca Lake—the source of the Mississippi.”— 
pp. 54—56. 

Itasca Lake, the Lac la Biche of the French, we are told is in 
every respect a beautiful sheet of water, seven or eight miles in ex- 
tent, lying among hills of diluvial formation, surrounded with pines, 
which fringe the distant horizon, and form an agreeable contrast 
with the greener foliage of its immediate shores. ‘The waters are 
transparent and bright, reflecting the elm, lynn, maple, and cherry. 
The lake has a single island ; and here they found the forest trees 
above named, growing promiscuously with the betula and spruce. 
The bones of fish and of tortoise, found where Indian camp fires 
had been, intimated the existence of these in the lake. Other parts 
yield small species of the unio, that were found strewing the bed of 
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the outlet, whichis about ten or twelve feet broad, with a depth of 
twelve to eighteen inches. 


“The Mississippi river traverses more degrees of latitude than any other 
river in America, and the remark might, perhaps, be extended to the ha- 
bitable globe. The extremes of its changes in climate and vegetable pro- 
ductions, are, consequently, very great. It occupies more than three 
thousand miles of the distance between the arctic circle and the equator. 
Long as it is, however, it hasa tributary longer than itself, (the Missouri.) 
Like the Niger, its mouth was discovered by expeditions down its current, 
but unlike that stream, which has so long held the geozraphical world in 
suspense, its sources have been also sought from its central parts. Its 
entire course is at length known. And we may now appeal with full 
certainty ta the Balize and to Itasca Lake, as its most extreme points. 
At the latter, it is a placid basin of transparent spring water. At the 
former, it is as turbid as earth in suspension can make it, and carries a 
forest of floating trees on its bosom. Below the junction of its primary 
forks, it expands at very unequal distances, into eight sheets of clear 
water, each of which has features worthy of admiration. Four of these, 
Lac Travers, Cass Lake, Winnepec, and Lake Pepin, are lakes of hand- 
some magnitude, and striking scenery. The number of its tributaries of 
the first, and the second and the third class, is so large, that it would 
furnish a labour of some research to determine it. ‘The Missouri, the 
Ohio, and the Arkansas, are of the noblest class. Whoever has stood at 
the junction of these streams, as the writer has done, must have been im- 
pressed with an idea of magnitude and power, which words are incapable 
of conveying. The broadest parts of its channel lie in the central portions 
of its valley. Its depth is great in all its lower parts, and increases as it 
flows on to the Gulf, and its general descent and velocity are such as to 
appear very striking characteristics. Noble views arrest the eye of the 
observer, in every part of its diversified course. Originating in a heavy 
and extensive bed of diluvial soil, superimposed upon primitive strata, it 
soon wears its channel down to the latter, and after running over them 
for seveval hundred miles, plunges at length, at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
over the carboniferous limestone formation, which is so prevalent and so 
valuable for its mineral deposites, below that point. This is finally suc- 
ceeded by diluvial and alluvial banks, the latter of which are semi-annu- 
ally enriched by fresh deposits, and exhibit a delta as broad, and as ex- 
uberant as the Nile. Like the latter, it has its cataracts in the Falls of St. 
Anthony and Pukiagama, and in numerous lesser leaps and cascaces, 
where its current is tossed into foam, and threatens destruction to the na- 
vigation. Such are its physical traits, and these enough’ in their charac- 
ter, magnitude, and variety, to lead our contemplations irresistibly 
through nature up to nature’s God.’ ’—pp, 59, 60. 


Ere leaving the lake that is the source of this mighty river, the 
explorers testified the gratification of their curiosity by leaving a 
memorial of their visit. ‘This was a small flag erected at the 
head of the island already spoken of. ‘They also took some 
specimens of the objects they there found of natural productions, 
and thence descended in their canoes hurled frequently along by a 
series of rapids that were dangerous. ‘They at length regained 
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Cass Lake, which is estimated by the author to be one hundred and 
eighty miles below the Itasca. Here they spent a Sabbath; and 
the following interesting paragraphs make us feel deeply in behalf 
of the poor Indians of that island, who were such ardent dancers in 
celebration of the triumph connected with the scalp, as before de- 
scribed. It is gratifying to find the author taking such a concern 
in the progress of missions as those pages testify. Our readers 
will be pleased to see that the chaplain of the expedition may pro- 
bably add his observations on the same subject. 


“The day being the Sabbath, the Reverend Mr. Boutwell devoted a part 
of it, as he had done on the previous Sabbaths of our route, in giving reli- 
gious instruction. As three of the soldiers of the party were Christians, 
and two of our canoemen could sing Indian hymns, singing both in En- 
glish and in Indian became practicable. Mr. Johnson’s readiness in Scrip- 
ture translation, put it in the power of Mr. B. to address them on the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. With what effects these exhortations were 
listened to, on this, as on other occasions, cannot be fully stated. Strict 
attention appeared to be paid by the Indians, during these little forest 
meetings, which were generally held under some spreading tree, or on the 
grassy area of some sheltered glade, contiguous to the camp. Incredulity 
and bold cavilings, were more observable, I thimk, at the most remote 
points of our route, and most interest manifested in the subject, in the 
villages situated nearest the frontier posts. Whatever were the results, 
it is to be hoped that no circumstances will prevent Mr. B. from commu- 
nicating his observations to the Christian public, at an early period. 

‘The field for missionary labour, in all the region ncrth-west of St.Mary’s 
and Michilimackinac, is certainly a very extensive and important one. And 
the incitements to its occupancy, at the present era, may be said to be de- 
eidedly greater than they have been at any time since the discovery of 
the country. No very strong barriers appear to stand in the way of the 
introduction of Christianity among the northern tribes. Their institu- 
tions, moral and political, are so fragile, as to he ready to tumble on the 
application of the slightest power. They are not worshippers of the sun 
or the moon. They have no list of imaginary gods, of the horrid character 
which belong to the idolatrous nations of Asia and Africa. A Hindoo wor- 
shipper would hardly be able to impose his tale of multiform incarnations, 
and transmigratory existence, upon their belief. And a votary of Jugger- 
naut would verily be looked on by-them as little better than a madman. 
It is not, however to be inferred, that because these gross forms of idola- 
try do not exist, they have no idolatry at all. Their medicinum is nothing 
more or less than a species of idolatry. They impute supernatural powers 
to certain material substances, which are preserved and guarded with reli- 
gious care. ‘These objects, which are often taken from the mineral king- 
dom, are carried about in sacks, and are appealed to under every form of 
solemnity, to perform cures, and to grant deliverances, which would re- 
quire a miracle. Their lesser monedos, of which the number is endless, are 
expected to operate through these idol-medicines. And although they 
do not bow down to them, nor appear to place an implicit confidence in 
them, they remain in a state of mental alarm, which often impels them to 
resort to their influence. Nothing is more common, however, on con- 
versing with them, than to find individuals, who are ready to acknowledge 
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the insufficiency of these means, and who appear to be prepared to abah- 
don them, and embrace the doctrine of the Saviour, the moment thie fear 
of popular opinion among their own people can be removed. No dead man 
has been deified by them; and they have not a name or word in their 
language, so far as known, which represents a god, but that of ‘‘ Monedo.” 
This word, I am inclined to think, is itself a derivative from one of the 
forms cf the active verb, Momo, to take. But, like other Chippewa verbs, 
it is so buried and clogged with adjuncts, in the nature of prefix and suffix, 
that it might often require a Champollion to decipher it.”—pp. 67—69. 


We here close our notice of this volume and our extracts from 
it. The author, besides his narrative, appends lectures on some of 
the principles and peculiarities of the Chippewa language,which are 
not the least valuable pages of the work ; but we cannot more par- 
ticularly refertothem. The lists of specimens belonging to natural 
history, discovered in the course of the expedition, and the of- 
ficial reports also appended, fall not under our present purpose, 
though we doubt not these portions of the volume add much 
to the character of the work in the eyes of his own countrymen and 
government. 





Art. V. 
I.—The Atlantic Club-book. By Various Authors. Two Vols. sm. 8vo. 
London: O. Rich, 1834. 
II.—Tales and Sketches—such as they are. By Wituam L. Strong, 
Two Vols.sm. 8vo. London: O. Rich, 1834. 


Tue Club-book is a compilation of prose and poetic pieces from 
the New York Mirror, a periodical said to be very popular in 
America. Besides a number of native writers, we find that Fanny 
Kemble has been an occasional contributor to that journal, for 
several of her poems are inserted in this collection. This circum- 
stance lends it, in our eye, an additional interest, and indeed inti- 
mates that the journal in which they first appeared is worthy of 
her countenance. But the object we have particularly in view is 
to ascertain what may be the rank which our transatlantic brethren 
are entitled to claim in the lighter departments of literature. 

The compiler declares, that so numerous and so excellent were 
the contributions from which he had to choose, that he experienced 
the greatest difficulty in making a selection which should combine 
literary merit with the variety necessary to sustain a due interest 
throughout. He, therefore, evidently entertains a very high 
opinion of this collection. Indeed, he says it may be followed by 
another from a similar source. We must also presume that he has 
extracted the best specimens to be found in the New York Mirror, 
which he says contains so many excellent pieces. Are we not, 
then, entitled to consider this compilation as presenting a favour- 
able specimen of American literature in that department, where 
popular authors, as it were, disport themselves, by throwing off, 
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not the least valuable pages of the work ; but we cannot more par- 
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though we doubt not these portions of the volume add much 
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mates that the journal in which they first appeared is worthy of 
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to ascertain what may be the rank which our transatlantic brethren 
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throughout. He, therefore, evidently entertains a very high 
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without fear, and in their happier moments, the feelings and fan- 
eies that please themselves particularly? If, then, this be a fair 
mode of measuring such works, we must say, that however much 
the Club-book may be admired in America, it stands a poor chance. 
of being thought of in England, especially during our harvest of 
Annuals. The pieces, taken individually, are not above medio- 
crity, whilst, as respects variety, there is a remarkable deficiency, 
when the number of contributors are considered, and the field 
which the new world presents for descriptions and tales. Indeed, 
the many writers whose names are here introduced along with 
their papers, and who are declared by the compiler to be popular 
in his country, show themselves unequal to what thousands of 
unnamed scribblers can do in England in the small way, as may 
be proved by our periodical and cheap publications, in numberless 
instances. 

But the standard by which we are inclined chiefly to estimate 
the merits of the Atlantic Club-book is, not by taking it compara- 
tively, but as that which we are entitled to expect from the field 
open to writers in that country. Not to speak of scenery, we 
should have most striking delineations of character, as it is there 
exhibiting itself, influenced by a new order of things in a young 
world. We do not hope to find so much of the softening, rounding, 
and polish which the efforts of somewhat worn-out communities 
present, but we look for original. and characteristic pictures and 
sentiments, racy, fresh, bold and descriptive. We look not for 
copies of what is passable or good in Old England, but for what is 
great and new in mighty America. It is possible, however, that 
those who can handle heavy metal cannot dexterously take hold of 
limber weapons—that when they wish to be playful, they trifle, and 
to be simple, that they are tame. At the same time, though, as 
compared with similar collections in this country, or with what we 
should have expected from a young nation, in which there are not 
only immense mines of rich ore to be explored and appropriated, 
but able miners, the Club-book presents nothing particularly va- 
luable, yet we find no difficulty in laying our finger upon pieces 
possessed of considerable merit, and some characteristic features. 
The following extracts present favourable specimens ; and yet 
the very first we notice is by Miss Kemble. It is on autumn, 
written after a ride by the Schnylkill, in October. The contrast 
between the appearance of the country in which she sojourned 
and her native land, has the pensive loveliness of the season she 
addresses. 

‘¢ Thou comest not in sober guise, 
In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 
Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad; 
But, like an emperor, triumphing, 
With gorgeous robes of Tyrian dyes, 
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Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 
And glowing purple canopies. 
~ Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 

In such rich garb doth autumn come to thee, 
My home! but o’er thy mountains and thy dells 

His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 
Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 
In crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, 

In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 
O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 

He wanders through the wan October light: 
Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 

The garlands green that were the spring’s delight. 
At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 

Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 

That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 
Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 

A sceptre crown’d with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 

With wither’d leaves, that rustle neath his tread; 
And round him still, in melancholy state, 

Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hush’d attendance ever wait, 


Telling how all things fair must pass away.” —vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 


In Sketches from the Springs, by George P. Morris, we have 
sentiments connected with the pride of ancestry, which are interest- 
ing to us as coming from that quarter of the globe. 


‘That ‘no American would wish to trace his ancestry further back than 
the revolutionary war,’ is a good sentiment. I admire and will stand by 
it. Yet, while I disapprove, most heartily, of the conceited airs and 
flimsy pretensions which certain little people arrogate to themselves on 
account of their birth-right, I cannot subscribe to one particle of the cant 
I am inthe habit of hearing expressed on these subjects. It is not ‘ the 
same thing,’ to me, at least, whether my father was a count or a-coal- 
heaver, a prince or a pickpocket. I would have all my relations, past, 
present, and to come, good and respectable people, and should prefer the 
blood of the Howards to that of the convicts of Botany-bay—nor do I 
believe I am at all singular in these particulars. It is nothing more than 
a natural feeling. Still I would not think ill offa man on account of 
any misfortune that may have attended his birth, nor well of a man simply 
because he happened to be cradled in the lap of affluence and power. 
The first may be one of nature's noblemen, and the other a poor dog, 
notwithstanding all his splendour; and that this frequently happens, every 
day’s experience affords us abundant testimony. ‘That the claims ofall to 
distinction should rest upon one’s own individual talents, deportment, and 
character, is also sound doctrine, and cannot be disputed: yet this is no 
reason why we should not have an honest and becoming pride in the 
genius, integrity, or gallant bearing of those from whom we sprung. 
Now, yonder stands a gentlemen, who, in my humble judgment, cannot 
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but indulge a secret flow of satisfaction, while contemplating the roots of his 
family tree. He came froma good stock—The old Dutch settlers of New- 
Amsterdam—than which no blood that flows in the human veins is either 
purer, better or braver. His forefathers were eminently conspicuous as 
Christians, soldiers, and sages; they occupied the high places of honour 
and authority—were the ornaments of their day and generation, and not- 
withstanding the shade of ridicule which a popular writer has cast around 
and interwoven with their history, their memories will ever be cherished 
until virtue ceases to be an attribute of the human mind. The public 
spirit of this gentleman and his liberal views have long been the theme of 
universal praise ; and although I do not enjoy the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance, I know he must be a gentleman—the mild and benignant 
expression of his face—his unassuming habits—his bland and courteous 
demeanour, all bespeak it; and, to use the language of Queen Elizabeth, 


are unto him ‘letters of recommendation throughout the world.’ ’’—vol. ii. 
pp. 160, 161. 


Does not Mr. Morris here, notwithstanding the excellence of 
many of his sentiments, labour somewhat in vain to make them 
coincide with the declaration, that “no American should wish to 
trace his ancestry further back than the revolutionary war?” If we 
could believe any man when he said he felt not a feather’s weight 
of concern whether he was the descendant of the hangman 
or the martyr, whom we could name to have been celebrated 
characters long before the independence of the American states 
—we only repeat, what every honest heart will utter, when we 
assert, that the want of that one simple and intelligible sympathy 
argued the destruction of such a delicate and natural feeling, as 
must have carried down in its devastating torrent very many other 
features of the most lovely and virtuous principles of humanity. 
“Still,” says Mr. Morris, “I would not think ill of a man on ac- 
count of any misfortune that may have attended his birth, nor well 
of a man simply because he happened to be cradled in the lap of 
affluence and power.” ‘This is not human nature, nay, nor a 
praiseworthy exhibition of feeling. The descendant of such a man 
as the murderer Burke, the moment he was pointed out to us, how- 
ever innocent of his father’s crimes, would suggest thoughts that 
caused us pain—it might be involuntary repugnance : and such a 
state of feeling, if not carried toan extent to endanger the ordinary 
links of society, operates wholesomely. We hold wealth to bea 
general ground of estimation, on the other hand. Nine cases out 
of ten, riches are the reward of prudence ; and he who respects not 
the son of a prudent man, supposing nothing else to be known for 
or against him, violates the very same order of natural sympathies 
and good-working principles which we have alluded to. But these 
are such plain and common-place statements as carry conviction 
the moment they are broached, and recognize what every man’s 
experience of his own and the world’s conduct proves. Nor need 
we go farther than to the pages of these volumes, where we observe 
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the tendency in some of the writers to transport themselves to 
lands, or deal with incidents, in which a titled and ennobled cha 
racter can be introduced. Indeed, we find fault with the work 
because it does not keep more at home. 


In Pencillings by the Way, written by Nathaniel P. Willis, the 
following is part of a description of New York, which may very 
properly be taken to balance the flippancies of certain European 


writers who have lately employed themselves in ridiculing all that 
is American. 


‘‘Nature designed New York for the greatest commercial emporium in 
the world, and it fulfils its destinies. Its situation is one of those wonder- 
ful accidents, if such it may be called without profanity, which startle and 
delight the observer of natural wonders. It is a nucleus of access. It 
seems to me, whenever I approach it by any of its avenues, that the 
original discoverer must have held his breath while he contemplated it as 
the site of a future city. There is the Sound, sweeping up to it with its 
majestic channel, from the sea, and giving a protected passage for its shore 
navigation to the east—the ocean itself swelling in from another quarter to 
the very feet of its ‘ merchant princes’—the Hudson opening two hundred 
miles into the heart of the most magnificent and productive state in the 
Union, threading valleys of such beauty as the world flocks to see, and 
washing the bases of noble mountains, and the feet of other cities, populous 
and prosperous—and, to the south, channels for its smaller navigation 
running parallel with the sea, and yet protected from its violence—and the 
city itself, rising by a gentle ascent from the bay on one side, and sinking as 
gently to the river on the other, leading off its refuse waters by natural 
drains, and washing its streets with every shower—what could the hand 
of nature have done more? Add to this the enterprise of the people, which 
has so seconded nature—beginning their canals where she stopped her 
rivers, and opening waters three hundred miles to her inland seas—and 
you have a picture of facility and prosperity, which, for the brief period it 
has existed, is unequalled in the history of the world.”—vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 


We like this hearty strain of description ; it has the power of 
patriotism about it. The following tale, too, is such as we wish 
had been more frequently met with in these volumes ; we mean, it 
belongs to the great original elements with which America abounds 
in endless variety. It is called a Kentuckian’s account of a pan- 
ther-fight. 


«IT never was down-hearted but once in my life, and that was on seeing 
the death of a faithful friend, who lost his life in trying to save mine. The 
fact is, I was one day making tracks homeward, after a long tramp through 
one of our forests, my rifle carelessly resting on my shoulder, when my 
favourite dog Sport, who was trotting quietly ahead of me, suddenly stop- 
ped stock still, gazed into a big oak tree, bristled up his back, and fetched 
aloud growl. I looked up and saw, upon a quivering limb, a half-grown 
panther, crouching down close, and in the very act of springing upon him. 
With a motion quicker than chain-lightning I levelled my rifle, blazed 
away, and shot him clean through and through the heart. The varmint, 
with teeth all set, and claws spread, pitched sprawling head foremost to 
the ground, as dead as Ju/yus Cwsar! That was all fair enough; but 
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mark! afore I had hardly dropped my rifle, I found myself thrown down 
flat on my profile by the old she-panther, who that minute sprung from an 
opposite tree, and ht upon my shoulders, heavier than all creation! — I feel 
the print of her devilish teeth and nails there now! My dog grew mighty 
loving—he jumped a-top and seized her by the neck; so we all rolled and 
clawed, and a pretty considerable tight scratch we had of it. I began to 
think my right arm was about chawed up; when the varmint, finding the 
dog’s teeth rayther hurt her feelings, let me go altogether, and clenched him. 
Seeing at once that the dog was undermost, and there was no two ways 
about a chance of a choke-off or let up about her, I just out jack-knife, and 
with one slash, prehaps I didn’t cut the panther’s throat deep enough for 
her to breathe the rest of her life without nostrils! I did feel mighty 
savagerous, and, big as she was, I laid hold of her hide by the back with an 
alligator-grip, and slung her against the nearest tree hard enough to make 
every bone in her flash fire. ‘There,’ says I, ‘ you infernal varmint, root 
and branch, you are what I call wsed up!’ 


“But I turned around to look for my dog,and—and—tears gushed smack 
into my eyes, as I see the poor affectionate cretur—all of a gore of blood 
—half raised on his fore legs, and trying to drag his mangled body toward 
me; down he dropped—I run up to him, whistled loud, and gave him a 
friendly shake of the paws—(for I loved my dog!)—but he was too far 
gone; he had just strength enough to wag his tail feebly—fixed his closing 
eyes upon me wishfully—then gave a gasp or two, and—all was over!” — 
vol. ii. pp. 180—182. 

Such are some of the shorter pieces, or distinct pictures, in the 
Atlantic Club-book. We have sought for what seemed to us the 
most striking portions, as suited to our limits, from which our 
readers, however, may be enabled to form some idea how our 

brethren on the other side of the Atlantic manage the crow-quill, 
in the light literature of their ephemeral publications. 

The second work at the head of this article, called Tales and 
Sketches—such as they are, is the production of one writer, and 
we should suppose him to be a young man. His attempt particu- 
larly respects the traits of character of the earlier New-Englanders, 
and of the American aboriginals. Several of the tales, we are 
informed, have appeared in the Annuals, either on this or the 
other side of the Atlantic. But though such a circumstance be, to 
a certain degree, a testimony in favour of the author, it will not be 
sufficient to obtain for his pieces, in a collected form, a passport to 
immortality. One fault very prominent in these volumes, and 
which would not be much felt by a sight of any single instance of 
its occurrence, attaches to the class of the scenes he almost 
uniformly sketches. These scenes are not only dark, but 
horrible ; his minute description of savage butchery, for example, 
is in bad taste—so that a perusal of the work left upon our minds 
a repugnance to re-open it. There are passages of considerable 
descriptive powers to be met with here and there; but even in the 
‘longest and most laboured tale there is abundant evidence that the 
writer is not a good story-teller; the feeling of the mind after 
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reaching the end of the sketch is quite different from what was 
intended to.be conveyed. Strong, sounding,:and superlative words, 
strung laboriously together, unless supported by. eorresponding: 
vigour of sentiment, defeat their own purpose. We open the first 
volume at random for a specimen, and: fall upon the followiug’ 


reference to female suffering and endurance, in a tale called The 
Dead of the Wreck. , 


«« Additional poignancy and bitterness were imparted. to our sufferings 
by the presence of the females under our charge, draining with us the cup. 
of misery toits very dregs. The pleadings, the imploring looks, the elo- 
quent silence of woman in distress, who, unmoved, can behold! But, 
never were the divine attributes of the sex more conspicuously displayed. 
For fortitude in the midst of danger; resolution in the hour of peril; 
patient endurance of the most exquisite suffering, and uncomplaining sub- 
mission in the moment of utter and hopeless despair; it was woman,— 
noble, generous, glorious woman,—who, throughout this long period of 
incessant and aggravated disaster, amid scenes of suffering and woe, which 
would require the glowing pen of a Maturin, and the tender pathos of a 


Mackenzie, to describe, set us the highest, the noblest, the brightest ex-, 
amples.”’—vol. i p. 190. 


We do not think it necessary to go more minutely into a review 
of the bulk of the work, but shall confine ourselves to the only 
paper which has at all engaged our interest ; not only because it is 
an exception to the revolting accounts of cruelty that prevail in 
these Such as they are Tales, but because it details facts that’ 
introduce to our notice illustrious individuals, and peculiar national 
features. ‘The paper referred to is named Setting the Wheels in 
Motion—a title, no doubt, thought by the author to be very happy, 
and which he says comprises a faithful historical record, political, 
festive, and fashionable, of the observances in the city of New 
York on the occasion of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
We see nothing to make us doubt the fidelity of the record, which, 
it is added, has been collected with much care and labour from 
such printed accounts as could be found in the scattered remnants 
of the little dingy newspapers of that day, and also from such facts 
as are yet to be learned from some surviving actors in the scenes 
described. 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution was one of the most 
important events that the citizens of New York had ever been 
called on to celebrate—and this was done by rejoicings, processions, 
feastings, and other tokens of triumph. e must here extract at 
considerable length from the author’s narrative. After informing 
us that all the trades and professions in the city came forth in their 
entire numbers, the following more particular account of their pro- 
gress is given. | . : 

‘« After a brilliant military escort came Captain Moore, in the character 
and ancient costume of Christopher Columbus, preceded and followed by 
a band of foresters, with axes, suitably apparelled. The next division 
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consisted: of a large number of farmers, among whom were Nicholas 
Crnger, driving a six-ox team, and the present venerable John Watts, 
holding a plough. All the implements of husbandry and gardening were 
borne in the procession, and the Baron Poelnitz attended a threshing ma- 
chine. Their horses were handsomely caparisoned, and led by boys'in 
white uniforms. The tailors made a very brilliant display of numbers, 
uniforms, and decorations, of various descriptions. In the procession of 
the bakers, were boys in beautiful dresses, representing the several States, 
with roses in theirhands. There were likewise an equal number of jour- 
neymen ir appropriate uniforms, with the implements of their calling, and 
a loaf of bread was borne in the procession, ten feet long and three wide, 
on which were inscribed the names of the several States. The display of 
the brewers was happily conceived, and appropriate. In addition to their 
banners fluttering gaily in the air, they paraded cars with hogsheads and 
tuns, decorated with festoons of hop vines, intertwined with handsfall of 
barley. Seated on the top of a tun was a living Bacchus—a beautiful bo 

of eight years old, dressed in flesh-coloured silk, fitted snugly to the limbs, 
and thus disclosing all the fine symmetrical proportions of his body. In his 
hand he held a silver goblet, with which he quaffed the nut-brown, and 
on his head was a garland of hops and barley ears. Tlre coopers appeared 
in great numbers. Their emblem of the States was‘ thirteen boys, each 
thirteen years of age, dressed in white, with green ribands at their ankles, 
a keg under their left arms, anda bough of white oak in their right hands. 
Upon an imniensely large car, drawn by horses appropriately adorned, 
the coopers were at work. They had a broken cask, representing the old 
confederacy, the staves of which all their skill could not keep together. 
In despair at the repeated nullification which their work experienced, they 
all at once betook themselves to the construction of an entirely new piece 
of work. Their success was complete, and a fine, tight, iron-bound keg 
arose from their hand, bearing the name of the New Constitution. The 
procession of butchers was long, and their appearance highly respectable. 
Upon the car in their procession was a roasted ox, ofa thousand pounds, 
which was given as a sweet morsel to the hungry multitude, at the close of 
the day. The car of the sons of St. Crispin was drawn by four milk-white 
steeds, beautifully caparisoned.. The tanners, curriers, and peruke-makers, 
followed next in order, each with various banners and significant emblems. 
The futriers, from the novelty of their display, attracted great attention. 
It was truly picturesque. ‘Their marshal was followed by an Indian, imhis: 
native costume and armour, as though coming wild from the wilderness, 
laden with raw furs for the market. - A procession of journeymen furriers 
followed, each bearing some dressed or manufactured article. These were: 
succeeded by a horse, bearing two packs of furs, and a huge bear sitting 
upon each. The horse was led by an Indian, in a beaver blanket, and 
black plumes waving upon his head. In the rear came one of their princi- 
pal men, dressed in a superb scarlet blanket, wearing an elegant cap and 
plumes, and smoking a tomahawk pipe. After these, in order, marched 
the stone mason, bricklayers, painters: and glaziers, cabinet and  chair- 
makers, musical instrument makers, and the upholsterers. The decora- 
tions of the societies vied with each other in taste and variety, but that-of 
the upholsterers excelled. The federal chair of state was borne upon a car - 
superbly carpeted, and above which was a rich canopy, nineteen feet high, 
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overlaid with deep:blue:satin, hung with festoonssand fringes, and glitter- 
ing in the sun as with ‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ It was sufficiently: gor- 
geous to have filled the. eye of a Persian emperor; in the height of splen- 
dour and magnificence. ‘Twelve subdivisions of various trades succeeded 
in the preseribed order, after which came the most imposing part of the 
pageant. It was the federal ship Hamilton, a perfectly constructed frigate 
of thirty-two guns, twenty-seven feet keel, and ten feet beam, with gale 
leries and every thing complete, and in proportion, both hull and rigging. 
She was manned by thirty seamen and marines, with officers, all. in 
uniform, and commanded by that distinguished revolutionary veteran, 
Commodore Nichclson. The ship was drawn by ten horses, end in the 
progress of the procession went through every nautical preparation and 
movement, for storms, calms, and squalls, and for the sudden shifting: of 
winds. In passing Liberty-street, she made signal for a pilot, and a boat 
came off and put one:on board.””—vol. ii. pp. 175-178. 

Such is part of his history of the 23d of July, 1788. The win- 
ter festivities that commenced in the same year were succeeded by 
matters of a public nature, of mighty national concern. The elec- 
tions, under the new constitution, had been carried through. 
Washington was created president ; and now a question of great 
delicacy, on which democratic jealousy of titles and power was 
strikingly illustrated, occupied the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. The question at issue was upon the adoption of some 
respectful title by which the President of the United States. should 
be addressed in an official intercourse with him. The author tells 
us that the first proposition in the senate was, that it: should be 
“ His Excellency,” but this not being considered ‘sufficiently 
elevated, it was at length determined to have it “ His Highness, 
the President of the United States, and the Protector of their 
Liberties.” But the House of Representatives obstinately refused 
to sanction any title, and declared that the constitutional address, 
“To the President,” was that alone which they could sanction. 
Committees of conference were appointed, but to no purpose; and 
although the Senate finally resolved, that it would be proper to 

address the President by some respectful title, yet, for the sake of 
harmony, they acted in conformity with the other house, and thus 
the matter has rested ever since. 

Washington was summoned from the shades of Vernon to New 
York, to assume the high trust reposed in him; and his progress 
was like a triumphal procession along the whole distance. The 
chieftain’s landing was at stairs that had been prepared for the 
occasion, and the barge. that carried him from Elizabeth: Town to 
Yew York was. rowed. by thirteen masters of vessels. On the 
morning of the day appointed for. the august ceremony of inducting 
him into his exalted station,. all the churches in the city were 
opened, and their respective congregations: repaired to them, to unite 
in imploring. the blessing of Heaven on the new government. The 
president during the ceremony was elad' in a plain suit of brown 
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cloth and white silk stockings. His head was uncovered, and his 
- hair powdered. | pa 


“‘ John Adams, the Vice-President, who had a few days previously been 
inducted into office without parade in the Senate, a short, athletic figure, 
in a somewhat similar garb, but with the old-fashioned Massachusetts 
wig, dressed and powdered, stood upon the right of the chieftain. Roger 
Sherman was seen in the group, a little behind, standing with Hamilton, 
‘and many other sages and warriors, among whom was the American 
artillerist, Knox, and the accomplished Baron Stuben. | 

‘Opposite to the President elect stood Chancellor Livingston, in a full 
suit of black, ready to administer the oath of office. Between them the 
Secretary of the Senate, a small short man, held the open Bible upon.a 
rich crimson cushion. The man, on whom all eyes were fixed, stretched 
forth his hand with simplicity and dignity. The oath of office was 
administered. The Bible was raised, and his head bowed upon it to kiss 
‘the sacred volume. The Chance‘lor then proclaimed it was done, in a 
full distinct voice, and in the following words :—‘ Lone tive. Grorar 
Wasuinetcn, Presipent ot THE Unirep States! ‘The silence of 
thousands was at an cnd—the air was rent with acclamations, dictated by 
reason, and bursting from the hearts and tongues of men who felt that 
the happiness of themselves, their prosperity, and their country, was 
secured.’ —vol. ii, pp. 193, 199. | ae ae 


The.dignified simplicity of the whole scene certainly contrasts 
strongly with the gaudy pageantry that has often engaged the 
crowned heads of Europe. For several days succéeding the _pre- 
sident’s inauguration, a round of fetes of various descriptions oe- 
cupied the people, whilst his time was of course much occupied ‘in 
receiving the visits of private and official individuals as well ‘as 
public bodies. But as to the gayer attentions shown him, the 
author gives a particular account of -a ball to which Washington 
was invited. The following passages refer to points that must haye 


supplied a fruitful field for female interpretation in New York.-at 
the period spoken of. : : 


‘« There was more of etiquette in the arrangements for this compli- 
mentary ball, than was thought by some to be exactly consistent with 
our republican institutions, and more, in fact, than was altogether agree- 
able to the feelings of n1m in whose honour it was observed. In,con- 
nexion with the managers of the assemblies, Colonel Humphries and 
Colonel William S. Smith were selected to adjust the ceremonies, and 

their arrangements were reported to have been as follows :—At the head 
of the room, upon a platform, handsomely carpeted, and beneath a rich 
drapery of curtains and. banners,.was placed a damask-covered sofa, 
upon which the President and Lady Washington were to be seated. The 
platform was ascended by a flight of three or four steps. ‘The costume 
of the gentlemen was prescribed ; their hair was to be dressed in bags; with 
two long curls on the sides, with powder, of course, and all wére to 
appear and dance with small swords. Each gentleman, on taking a 
partner to dance, was to lead her to the foot of the sofa, and make a 
low obeisance to the President and his lady, and repeat the ceremony 
of respect before taking their seats after the figure was concluded. The 
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decorations of the assembly room were truly splendid, and very tastefully 
disposed. 

‘ The president and his lady were introduced and eonducted through 
the saloon to the seat provided for them by Colonel Humphries, » 
man of fine accomplishments and manners. (General Knox had just 
been appointed Secretary of War, and his lady has been charged with 
so far resembling Cesar, as to have been somewhat ‘ ambitious.’ Be 
that as it may, it was said, in those days, that she so arranged her 
own movements as to enter the saloon with the president and his lady, 
following them to their station, and ascending the steps, with the evi- 
dent design of obtaining an invitation from the President to a seat upon. 
the honoured sofa, Unluckily, however, the seat was too narrow for 
the accommodation of three persons, and the lady of the war minister, 
with deep and apparent mortification, was compelled to descend to the 
level of those who had shown .themselves to be less openly aspiring. 
No other incident worthy of especial note occurred during the evening, 
or none which attracted particular attention. 

“ The illustrious chieftain himself did not hesitate to countenance the- 
elegant amusement by participation, as the heroes and statesmen of an- 
tiquity—the demigods of the Greeks and Romans—had done before him. 
Mrs. Peter Van Brook Livingston and Mrs. Hamilton, were successively 
honoured by the chieftain’s hand in a cotillion. He afterwards danced a 
minuet with Miss Van Zandt, subsequently the lady of William Maxwell, ’ 
Esg., Vice President of the Bank. ‘There was dignity and grace in every 
movement of this incomparable man. But in the minuet, which is held to” 
be the perfection of all dancing, he appeared to more than his wonted ad- 
vantage. The minuet contains in itself a compound variety of as many 
movements in the serpentine, which is the line of beauty, as can well be 
put together in distinct quantities, and is, withal, an exceedingly fine 
composition of movements. It is, therefore, the best of all descriptions .of | 
dancing, to display the graces of person and attitude ; and never did the. 
majestic form of Washington appear to greater advantage than on the. 
present occasion of elegant trifling. There was, moreover, youth and 
beauty in the countenance—grace in the step, and heaven in the eye of 
his fair partner.” —vol. ii. pp. 206—-209, 211. 


The author enters at some length into an account of the levees 
of President Washington, which he says were far more select than. 
those of the same fanctionary at the present day. It appears, ac- 
cording to the statements before us, that’ formality and etiquette 
have been gradually wearing out of fashion since the first Pre- 
sident’s time. Down to the closé of Mr. Madison’s administration, 
some show, if not of state, af least of respect for the high officer 
visited on levee days was exacted. Mr. Monroe required less for- 
mality in dress ; andthe second President Adams less again. But 
reverence for the office still kept the multitude away, who had no 
business: there, until the year 1829. .This is not saying much for 
the march of courtesy and politeness on the part of brother Jo- 
nathan. But Mrs. Washington was particularly careful and jealous 
of the honours due to her husband. Her character, conduct, and: 
Manners are thus given by the atithor. 

VOL. in. (1834.) No. Iv. NN 
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‘‘ Mrs. Washington was a pleasing and ‘agreeable, rather than a splendid 


woman. Her figure was not commanding, but her manners were easy, 
conciliatory, and attractive. Her domestic ¢ arrang ements were always con- 
¢erted under her own eye, and every thing within her household moved 
forward with the regularity of machinery. ‘No daughter of Eve ever wor- 
shipped her lord with more sincere and affectionate veneration ; and none 
had ever cause to render greater or more deserved homage. W hen absent, 

he was ever in her thoughts, and her mild eyes kindled at his presence. 
She was well educated, and possessed strong native sense, guided by all 
necessary prudence and discretion. She rarely conversed upon political 
subjects, and when the most expert diplomatists would attempt to draw 
her out, she had the faculty of turning the course of conversation with 
equal dexterity and politeness. At all the President’s entertainments, 
whether at the table or in the drawing-room, notwithstanding the regard 
to etiquette heretofore adverted to, there was neverthéless so much kind- 
ness of feeling displayed, and such an unaffected degree of genuine hospi- 


talily, that golden opinions were won alike from the foreign and domestic 
Visiters.’ ’—vol. ii. pp. 213, 214. 


~ We learn that she established, on the occasion of holding her first 
levee, which took place on the first of J anuary, 1790, the rule that 
all such should close at nine o’clock. Tea, coffee, plain and plumb 
cake had been handed round. Familiar and friendly conversation. 
ensued. Amid the social chit-chat, whilst she sat by the side of: 
the General, the hall clock struck the above- ren hour.. 
Thereupon she rose with dignity, and looking round the circle 
with a complacent smile, observed, ‘“ The General always retires 
at nine, and [ usually precede him.” At this hint the ladies ad- 
justed their dresses, made their salutations, and retired. 


** General Washington had, on that day, beer waited upon by the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the city, according to the ancient New York custoin of 
social and convivial visiting on that day. * After being severally introduced, 
and paying the usual compliments of the season,’ says Mrs. Pintard, ‘ the 
citizens mutually interchanged their kind greetings, and withdrew highly 
gratified by the friendly notice of the President, to most of whom he 
was personally a stranger.’ In the course of the evening, while speaking 
of the occurrences of the day, Mrs.-Washington remarked—‘ Of all the’ 
incidents of the day, none so pleased the General,” by which title she 
always designated him, ‘as the friendly greetings of the gentlemen 
who visited him at noon.’ To the inquiry of the President, whether 
it was casual or customary, he was. answered ‘that it was an annual 
custom, derived from our Dutch forefathers, which had always been com- 
memorated. After a short pause, he observed— The highly-favoured 
situation of New York will, in the process of years, attract numerous emt- 
grants, who will gradually change tts ancient customs and manners ; but, let. 
whatever changes take place, NEVER FORGET THE CORDIAL, CHEERFUL OB- 
SERVANCE OF NEW-YEARS PAY.’ ‘The words made an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind of the writer, and, at this distance of time, are here 
recorded, to preserve them, if possible, from total oblivion.”—vol: ii. pp. 
215, 216. 

These are really interesting and pleasant particulars, for which: 
we feel obliged and kindly towards the author. But after what we 
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said at the commencement of our notice of his work, it is urinéces- 
sary for us to do more, in closing this article, than to add, that he 
must keep to a narrative of facts, and not, till otherwise. provided 
than shown in these volumes, lose himself in the land of fiction. ~ 





Art. VI.—Elements of Practical Agriculture. By Daviv Low, Esq.F.R.S.E 
London: Ridgway and Sons. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 1834. 


No one can deny that the art of Agriculture is of the first impor- 
tance to the welfare of a nation: but at a period such as the pre- 
sent, when so many bold and sweeping speculations are abroad, and 
such a rash desire on the part of many, to overturn everything that 
is established, because it is old, agriculture itself escapes not the 
devastating tempest. We believe there are many citizens in London 
who will tell us, that agriculture is only of secondary moment ; that 
Britain depends chiefly now upon her commerce and manufactures ; 
or at least, the measures that such men propose, would leave the 
‘Mother of Arts” unprotected or unassisted, thereby showing the 
estimation in which she is held by them. We do not at present 
attempt convincing these persons of their error, but only to make a 
few observations of a plain nature, before coming to the work on 
our table, as to the extensive and paramount importance of agricul- 
ture, to the very existence of the empire. ‘The subject is eminently 
of a popular character, and can easily be made interesting. It has, 
iudeed, such: a claim upon the study of mankind, that the father of 
history made the following observation: “In a highly polished 
community, the generality of persons should in some degree be ac- 
quainted with so common a subject of discussion as that of hus- 
bandry.””» And with equal propriety it has more lately been as- 
serted, that agriculture is the great art, which every government 
ought to protect—every proprietor of land to practise—and every 
inquirer into nature to improve and encourage. 

Ve think all this becomes manifest by a simple statement of 
what agriculture embraces. We may define it to be the art of im- 
proving and cultivating the soil, so as to produce the greatest 
quantity, and to the highest possible perfection of which it is capa- 
ble, those vegetables that are necessary to the subsistence, or use- 
ful for the accommodation of man. Agriculture, in a wide sense, 
therefore, embraces gardening, although the latter refers chiefly to 
the rearing in small quantities, such articles as are valued as 
objects of luxury. But the vegetables that are calculated, directly 
as they come from the earth, to afford subsistence to man, are few 
in number: neither can even these to the utmost advantage be 
sown and reproduced upon the same spot of ground without inter- 
mission. Human ingenuity overcomes both the deficiency and the 
difficulty, by indirect means, that yet fall entirely under the art of 
improving and cultivating the soil. Grass is a prevalent vegetable, 
and man ‘cannot eat it; but he can give it to cattle, thus convert-. 
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ing it for his own use into flesh or milk, which he can eat. To rear 
or to feed such animals then, as he can use as even more nutritive 
food than the original vegetables these creatures live upon, becomes 
a branch of the agricultural art. 

But besides, the. husbandman cannot conduct the above men- 
tioned branches of his business to any advantage, without the aid of 
animals that are not reared for subsistence, but for their services: 
To the cultivators of the soil, Providence has presented ‘such ani- 
mals, which, from their strength and patience, are of wonderful 
benefit ; and these must be fed and tenderly cared for. But we 
have not yet done: it is immediately and absolutely necessary to 
the utmost advantage of the agricultural art, that artifical agents 
or instruments be used; these must be fabricated by the husband- 
man, or those whom he employs; so that food for such artificers 
must be provided, and therefore his art embraces indirectly every 
trade that is absolutely necessary to the existence of the community. 

We have only been speaking of the production of such food as 
mankind cannot to the greatest advantage live without. But in 
cold climates. clothing is as necessary as food; and this alone can 
be to any great extent furnished in consequence of the skilful culti- 
vation of the soil. Who does not see the breadth to which the art 
spreads, on the simple announcement of these truths? They are 
such as must crowd into every mind, the moment its attention is 
directed to the subject, in a manner far more forcible, refined, rami- 
fied and extensive, than we can describe. But for the considera- 
tion of the reasoning mind, we shall just mention some other 
points belonging to agriculture, that are of no less magnitude than 
any that have been named, and by no means foreign to its nature, 
although belonging to another order of things—being rather an in- 
evitable association, than an integral part of the art; we mean the 
physical and moral advantages it confers on those that practise it. 
Does the farmer’s business not conduce to health of body ?—by the 
variety of its branches and operations, does it not lead to the em- 
ployment of mental reflection on the part of all engaged init? Nay, 
does it not hold true, that rural occupations are not so destructive 
to moral purity, as those which are pursued in the midst of cities, 
where the contagion of vice is so easily imbibed, where. the craft 
and deceit of commercial employment is so grossly obtruded? 
Every reflecting person beholds here a wide and splendid field of 
gratification, as well as the ground for declaring that the art we 
speak of is by far the most important of any to which human skill 
can be directed. In truth, it is only as agriculture has flourished; 
that nations ever have been permanently prosperous. 

The prosperity of a nation must ever chiefly depend on agricul- 
ture, if it possesses an extent of territory sufficient for maintaining 
its inhabitants; for, if it relies upon means foreign to itself, it must 
be liable to the denial or deficiency of those means. The princi- 
pal support-of the territorial nation, must: first be the surplus. pro* 
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duce arising from that quality in the soil, which, as Sir John Sinclair 
clearly lays it down, enables the soil, in proportion as it is skilfully 
managed, to furnish maintenance for a greater number of persons 
than are required for its cultivation. Thence proceeds the profits 
of the farmers—the rents of the landlord—and the greater propor- 
tion of the income of the state. But, secondly, the prosperity of a 
nation depends not only on having a great marketable surplus, but 
also on its disposable produce fetching such a price as to encou- 
rage reproduction.. And thirdly, the cultivator should have such a 
command of capital as may enable him to carry on his business 
with energy. The importance of agriculture to our national welfare, 
not only thus may be made to appear, especially were the various 
heads which we have merely named carried to their utmost bear- 
ing, but also the absolute necessity, as regards the continued pros- 
perity of this country, that the agricultural interest should be fos- 
tered adequately. We could easily bring from the past and recent 
government returns, incontrovertible evidence of the paramount im- 
portance of the art, by referring merely to the test furnished by the 
income tax. Not only did the agricultural classes contribute more 
than double of the tax to the exigencies of the state, compared 
with the commercial and professional; but it must ever be that 
the land produces the raw materials of the greater part of our ma- 
nufactures. 

It is high time, however, that we proceed to notice the volume 
which has been the occasion of these plain and oft-repeated senti- 
ments. And our opinion is, that Professor Low’s Elements are a 
sound, laborious, and instructive digest of the great and extensive 
art which we have been speaking of, both in its scientific and prac- 
tical character. That, as it seems to us, there is nothing new in 
the volume, is in favour of its practical usefulness, though it is a 
wonder that the Professor of agriculture in the University of Edin- 
burgh should not sometimes go out or rather beyond the beaten 
track of former writers. Still, in such a practical art, a clear state- 
ment and condensation of all that has been done and said hereto- 
fore, is a desideratum, which the author has in a great measure 
supplied. The view he takes of the oe state of agricultural 
knowledge, and of the way in which the art is to be studied, we 
conceive is perfectly sound. He says, though it be founded upon 
principles, the nature of the subject, or rather the state of our know- 
ledge, requires that we lay the foundation of our study of it on our 
acquaintance with practice. For though the science be incomplete, 
the art has been in many things rendered very perfect by experi- 
ence only. | 

_ Various things stand greatly in the way of allowing the ad 
agriculture to be so perfect as that of many other sciences. For 
instance, an experiment cannot be made in it in the course of a 
short time. The inquirer, during the lapse of the season which his 
crop takes to grow, may be misled by some unobserved circum- 
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‘stance; and-where are there so many subtle agents continually at 
work, such as those of climate and soil, in all their ever changeful 
varieties? Man’s life is too short for many repetitions of an expe- 
riment; and till lately, few agriculturists ever thought of recordin 

their experience, so that the theory i is very incomplete. We there- 
fore highly approve of the manner in which the author proceeds, in 
a work designed in an especial manner for those who are to engage 
in the study of agriculture for the first time, viz. to lay the founda- 
tion of that study on a knowledge of practice; even then, he will 


be best enabled to extend the range of his observations to the re- 
lations of science with the art. 


We now present some extracts, that will prove how clearly the 
author makes things to appear, in consequence of the thorough 
knowledge which he himself possesses of his subject, and the talent 
for lucid description. The first chapter treats of soils, their varie- 
ties, properties, and means of increasing their productive powers. 
Under this last head, we do not find that he has arranged cleaning 
as one of those means, which is certainly as much entitled to be so 
ranked, as drying by drains. 

Manures, animal and vegetable, mineral and mixed, form the 

subject of the second chapter. As respects animal and vegetable 
manures, there is an opinion, that before they can be rendered 


available as nutriment to plants, they must be rendered soluble in 
water :— 


‘‘ Of the means which Nature employs for this purpose, fermentation 
appears to be the chief. By this process, the elementary parts of the sub- 
stance fermented assume new forms of combination, and become fitted to 
supply the matter of nutrition to plants in that form in which it .can be 
received by the pores of the roots. The fermentative process is completed 
after the substance to be used as a manure is mixed with the matter of the 
soil; but it is common also to cause it to undergo a certain degree of fer- 
mentation before it is mixed with the earth. This is the method of pre- 
paring this class of manures for use, which is employed in the practice of 
the farmer. 

‘¢ Animal matters decompose with facility when acted upon by moisture 
and the air, the greater proportion of their elementary parts making their 
escape in various forms of gaseous combination, and leaving the éarthe; 
alkalies, and carbonaceous matter remaining. 
~ « When this decomposition takes place beneath the surface of the 
ground, these gaseous compounds, as well as the carbon, (which there is 
reason to believe assumes also the gaseous state by combining with oxygen), 
may be supposed to be partially or wholly retained in the earth, to afford 
the matter of nutrition to the plants. 

“ Purely animal substances, therefore, which thus readily decompose, do 
not absolutely require fermentation before they are mixed with the soil. 
Yet even in the case of purely animal substances, certain beneficial con- 
sequences result from subjecting them to a previous state of fermentation. 
Thus, the urine of animals, when applied in its recent state to the soil, is 


not found to act so beneficially as a manure, as when a certain degree of 
previous fermentation uas been’ produced. 
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*« And there is another purpose promoted by causing even pure animal 
matter to undergo fermentation, and this is, that, being mixed with vege-. 
table matter, it. promotes the more speedy decomposition of vegetable 
fibre.” —pp. 40, 41. 


In- the next chapter, devoted to the implements of the farm, 
these general rules as to the construction of a harrow, embrace all 
the important points for consideration :— 


“ With regard to the distribution of the tecth in the frame of the har- 
row, they should not be placed too closely together, for then they would 
be too much impeded by'the obstacles opposed to them: further, they 
should be so disposed with relation to each other, as that one part of the 
instrument shall not be more interrupted than another: again, their 
number should not be too great, because then their power to penetrate 
into the ground will be diminished, unless the weight of the whole instru- 
ment shall be increased in a corresponding degree: and lastly, their length 
should not be greater than is necessary, because they will not on that ac- 
count penetrate more deeply into the ground, unless the whole weight is 
also increased, and because this increase of length will give a greater power 
to the teeth, when encountered by obstacles, to split the frame in which 
they are fixed.’—pp. 89. 


Most verbal descriptions of wipes are far from intelligible. 
The following of the thrashing machine is not so:— 


‘‘ The separation of the grain of corn from the straw, has been effected 
by various means. That which is the most familiar, and which has been 
derived from the earliest times, is by the flail, a simple instrument, which 
consists of two staves bound together by tough thongs. One of these 
staves is held in the hands of the workman, and with the other the un- 
thrashed corn is beaten with force. By this means, the grain and husks 
are separated from the straw, and those again, by the further action of 
winnowing, from each other, 

“ The flail, although efficient in the hands of an expert ac siisea Is 
but a rude instrument. The operation performed by it is laborious, and 
the separation of the grain from the stems is often imperfectly executed. 
As agriculture has advanced, attempts have been naturally made to sub- 
stitute machinery which might perform the operation required with more 
facility and greater despatch. ‘These attempts were: but partially success- 
ful,, until the invention of Andrew Meikle, an ingenious mechanic of 
Scotland, to whom, beyond a question, belongs the honour of having per- 
fected the thrashing-machine. Changes and improvements have indeed 
been made on certain parts of the original machine ; but, in all its essential 
parts, and in the principle of its construction, it remains as it came from 
the hands of its inventor. 

‘* In this machine, the unthrashed corn is made to pass between two re- 
volving rollers. It is held firmly by these, which are of small diameter, 
and revolve with comparative slowness, while it is acted upon by a set of 
‘beaters, as they may be called, placed upon a cylinder, and revolving with 
great rapidity. The cylinder revolves upon a horizontal axle, while the 
beaters, consisting of bars covered with iron, are fixed lengthwise upon 
it, that is, parallel to its axis. .The action of: these beaters detaches the 
corn and chaff from the straw, and then, by means of revolving rakes, the 
‘straw is shaken, and the corn and chaff are allowed to separate from it. 
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These fall through spars or wire-meshes into another machine, where the 
undergo the process of winnowing, while the straw itself is carried forward 


and thrown out of the machine by the action of the revolving rakes.”’"— 
pp. 116, 117. | 


The notice of this implement might very well lead us to recollect 
the ignorance and infatuation of those who run down machi- 
nery as being injurious to society at large. We have room only to 
assert, that thrashing machines have created at least double of the 
labour of that which they have superseded. We pass on to wheel 
carriages; and wish that English farmers and carters, could be per- 
suaded to attend to the following observations. The clumsy, heavy, 
and expensive construction of both carts and waggons, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, for example, gives pain to every man who turns 


his attention to the subject, and who has witnessed those in many 
parts of the north:— 


‘“‘ Although the waggon, under certain given circumstances, possesses ad- 
vantages of its own, it is yet inferior to the single-horse cart, for the more 
common purposes of the farm. 

“In the single-horse cart, the horse partly bears the load and partly 
‘drags it. Inthis manner, it is believed that it can be shown that the horse 
can move a greater weight, at least for moderate distances, than when he 
exerts his force solely in pulling. The single-horse cart, therefore, in this 
excels the waggon, that, for moderate distances, a greater comparative 
weight.can be drawn by an equal exertion of animal force. And it pos- 
sesses this further advantage over the waggon, that it is. more readily 
turned, backed, and otherwise managed, so that a considerable saving of 
time is effected by employing it in most of the common operations of the 
farm. , | . 

‘* The objections to the use of the cart for the carriage of loads exist 
when the roads are very bad, and the carriages very distant : in either case 
the horse is distressed by the pressure of the load, and his own confined 
position in the shafts. But, where the roads are good, this objection does 
not apply ; and experience shows that a greater weight can be drawn for 
an equal distance by the same number of horses in carts than in waggons. 

‘* But two horses may be employed to draw the cart, one being yoked 
before the other. In this case, however, a considerable loss of power re- 
sults from the manner in which the fore-horse is necessarily attached to 
the carriage: for, by ceasing to exert his force even for the shortest time, 
he throws the whole burden upon the shaft-horse ; and when, after a tem- 
porary relaxation of draught, he makes an exertion, it is effected by means 
of a start or jerk, which distresses himself as well as the shaft-horse ; and 
-as he frequently pulls in a line of direction somewhat different from that of 
the shaft-horse, a part of the force exerted is lost, and becomes a pressure 
upon the back of the latter. Hence, although the fore-horse frequently 
throws the whole labour of draught upon the horse behind, yet, by exerting 
his force solely in pulling, without bearing any portion of the weight, and 
by the starts and jerks to which he is subject, he is almost always found 
to be more distressed on a journey, or by any continued work, than the 
horse on which the burden falls more constantly and equally.”—pp. 132 
133. | ~ | oer epee 
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On the implements of manual labour, the author has given every 
thing that could be desired by a young farmer about to furnish him: 
self with a complete assortment of ‘such articles. We have only to 
remark here, that a few simple efficient instruments are of much 
more use than a number of complicated ones, the pretensions’ of 
which may be great. This truth may be illustrated by a cork- 
screw, which is familiar enough to most men. We ourselves have 


paid a guinea for one, but from its complexity, it is only useful as 
a specimen of misapplied ingenuity. 


It never was our purpose, in reference to this volume, which con- 
tains nearly 700 pages of matter, to give anything like a review of 
its leading contents. We accordingly pass over the great body of 
the work, and come to the two last chapters or sections of it. We 
however name the intermediate branches, that our readers ma 
see the scope and comprehensive nature of the book. After the three 
first chapters, which we have already spoken of, there follows:— 
The simple operation of tillage—preparation of land for c 
succession of crops—cultivation of plants—weeds of agriculture— 
and management of grass lands. The last chapter but one is on 
the rearing and feeding of animals. Under these various heads, there 
are long lists of particular divisions, entering very minutely into the 
_ practice of the farmer ; indeed, so as with a little previous expe- 
rience, may be turned to much practical use. As to the rearin 


and feeding of animals, we quote an account of the Scottish meth 
of feeding the farm horse:— 


“« When the pastures, or other green food, fail in autumn, which will 
generally be by the beginning of October, the horses are to he put on hard 
food. They should receive at this period an allowance of hay at the rate 
of twenty pounds in the day, with two gallons of oats; or, in place of a 
portion of the oats, they may receive at night a feed of steamed food, con- 
sisting of potatoes, or any other roots, mixed with a little corn, and sea- 
soned with salt. ‘The whole quantity may pe a peck weighing about 
twelve pounds. The quantity of potatoes that corresponds in nourishment 
with oats, is in the proportion of about fifteen pounds of raw potatoes to 
one gallon of oats. ort any 

‘In the months of November, December, and January, when the days 
and the time of labour are short, the hay may be withdrawn, and the 
horses, in place of it, fed on straw, of which the best, when it can be ob- 
tained, is that of beans or pease. Next to these in quality is that of oats. 
The straw of wheat and barley is in this country only used as litter, 
though, were it be cut into chaff, it could be advantageously used as 
fodder. , 

“ At this time the horses should receive two gallons of oats in the day; 
or the quantity of oats may be diminished, and a portion of steamed food 
given at night. They should receive, as before, two feeds, one in the 
morning before going to work, and one at mid-day, and their steamed food 
at night. By the beginning of February, they should again be put on Hay, 
jn preparation for their harder work in spring. At or before the time of 
Sowing the oats, that being the commencement of the season of aetive 
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labour; the horses should receive their full allowance of. three gallons 
oats in the day, or; in place of a portion of their dry oats, a corresponding 
allowance of .stéamed food. ‘They should be fed three times in the 
day, a feed of oats being given in the morning, a feed at mid-day be. 
‘tween the intervals of work; and at night they may either receive their 
third feed of dry oats, or a corresponding quantity of steamed food 
mixed with their oats. : : 

‘* They are to receive this full allowance of hay and corn until about the 
beginning of June, when they may receive green food, on which they are 
fed during the remainder of the season, their daily allowance of oats 
being reduced to one gallon. | 

‘¢ Three methods of feeding them on green food may be adopted :—they 
may be turned out to pasture in the fields; they may have green fo- 
rage cut and brought home to them in the yards or stalls; or they may be fed 
in the intervals of work on green food, and turned out in the evening 
to the fields to pasture. 

__ ** When the first of these methods is adopted, that is, when the horses 
are simply pastured, they are merely turned out to the field at night 
after work; they are caught again, or driven home to the stables, in 
the morning, and then again turned out after the morning’s work, which 
may be about ten. o'clock, and allowed to feed till the afternoon’s work, 
which may begin about one o’clock ; they are then caught and again set to 
work. 

~ ‘ The defects of this mode of management are apparent. Time is lost 
in taking the animals to and from the field during the intervals of work, 
and then, having to gather their own food, they have too short a time for 
rest and feeding during the interval. 

_* The second practice mentioned is, to turn the horses out to pasture at 
night after work, but in the interval in the middle of the day, to give them 
cut green forage, which is broughthome, and given to them in the stall or 
stable. In this manner they feed at leisure, undisturbed by insects, and, 
having their food collected to them, waste no time in gathering it in those 
hours which are suffered to elapse between the labour of the morning 
and that of the afternoon. This is an approved method of managing the 
horses of the farm. Their health is the better for their being kept out at 
night, while the advantage of this is combined with the economical practice 
of soiling. 

‘‘ The other method of feeding is, to keep the horses constantly in the 
stable, or in a yard with covered sheds, and to feed them entirely on green 
forage. There is economy with respect to feeding in this system, but it is 
scarcely so conducive to the permanent health of horses, as to give them a 
run out in the fields in the summer nights. The system of constant soiling, 
however, is in many cases necessary, from the want of pastures. Where it 
is practised, it is better to heep the horses in yards with open sheds, than to 
confine them entirely. to the stables.. To carry on a system of soiling 
where clover and rye-grass are the forage plants employed, a quantity of 
tares, equal to a quarter of an acre for each horse, should be sown, to be 
given to the horses in the intervals between the first and second cutting of 
clover, or when they are engaged at hard work in harvest, or at other 
times. am | 

“In the northern parts of this country, farmers cannot generally begin 
to cut clover till the Ist of June ; but in the southern part of the country; 
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the soiling can be commenced much earlier. ‘When tliere are many horses; 
one man may be employed to do the'work of cutting and putting the cut 
forage in bunches, and it should be led home by a spare ‘horse, 'so as to be 
ready when the horses return from work. One man will put into bunches 4 
quantity sufficient for twenty horses, and each horse will consume upon ant 
average about two hundred pounds in a day. ; 

«© When the horses are turned out to the fields at night, and kept on cut 
forage during the day, they should be put into their stables by the beginning 
of September, and kept in the house during the night, recsiving green 
forage if it is yet upon the farm, or else receivivg hay. By the lst of Oc- 
tober they should generally be put on hay and corn.”—pp.'482—484. 


When speaking of sheep, the author gives this distinct and in, 
teresting though by no means original account of wool. The man- 
ner of the description, however, we think pleasing :— 


“Hair is an appendage of the skin of the mammalia, It consists of 
fine filaments growing from the inner part of the skin, to which it serves 
as a covering; it is nearly the same in its chemical composition as horn 
and feathers; it is kept flexible and moist by an oily secretion from the 
skin; it is furnished with blood-vessels, like all the other organs of ani- 
mals, and in certain cases, with nerves. Being intended chiefly as a 
covering to the animal, it abounds the most under those circumstances 
where it is most required. Quadrupeds are more or less covered with it, 
and for the most part in the greatest degree where the cold is the 
greatest. Man is slightly supplied with this universal defence; but he is 
enabled, by his reason, to adapt the hair of other animals to his use, ~ 

« When the hair of animals is very thick and strong, it forms spines and 
bristles; when very fine it forms the down or fur of -animals; when it is 
fine, and at the same time curled, it is termed wool: It is this curling 
property of the wool which renders it more suitable than any other species 
of hiir, for being woven into cloth. : Zz 4 

“The wool principally used for the purpose of forming cloths, is that 
of the domestic sheep; and we know that this substance has been so em- 
ployed from the earliest records of the human race. y 

- “ Wool frequently loses its curling property, and passes into hair: ‘In 
the warmer regions the fur of sheep is more hairy than in the colder, 
apparently because a less thick and matted covering is required for. the 
protection of the animals. Hair also is found, and sometimes in large 
quantity, intermixed with the wool of sheep, in cold and temperate coun 
tries, ‘This intermixture of hair unfits the wool for many manufactures, 
ind it is a process of art to separate it from the wool.; By neglect in 
the treatment of the animal, the proportion of hair increases; by care and 
more complete domestication, the quantity of hair diminishes, . 

' “ The wool of sheep, like the hair of other animals,-is periodically re: 
newed, the older hair falling off, and a new growth taking its place. In 
the case of the sheep this renewal of the wool occurs once in the year, 
and at the beginning of the warm season. It is at this period: that we 
anticipate the natural process by shearing or cutting off the extern 1 
part of the fleece. In some countries the fleece is not shorn, but is 
pulled off. The manner in which the wool is renewed seems to be by a 
fresh growth from the same roots, and by the old portion breaking off. 

“Wool, like every. kind of hair, grows quickly when cut; We may 
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shear our sheep, therefore, more than once in the year, and the wool will 
grow again. But, in this country, it is never thought expedient to 
shear the wool more than once in the year, and the proper period is 
always when the old fleece is about to fall off, that is, at the beginning 
of summer. The precise time is very much dependent on the con- 
dition of the animal. When fat, the wool tends to falls off more earl 
than when the animal is lean. Frequently disease, and especially disease 
of the skin, causes the animal to lose its fleece. 

‘‘ The wool of lambs is sometimes shorn, but this is a practice not to 
be followed in a cold climate. The sheep of this country ought never 
to be shorn until the second year of their age. 

“ The wool of sheep is sometimes black, and it is probable that the wool 
of all the less cultivated kinds tends more or less to black. Some of our 
sheep, even of superior breeds, have black faces and legs, as the South 
Down; and, in all these breeds, there is a tendency to a mixture of black 
wool with the white. This is an imperfection in the wool, the black 
piles not being fitted to receive the dyeing colours. : 

‘From some notices in ancient writers, there is reason tu believe that 
the former colour of sheep was often black. But if the least attention 
were paid to the choice of rams, it is easy to suppose that the white 
colour would ultimately prevail in the domestic sheep of almost all 
countries; and, from the earliest times, it would be known that black 
wool was not fitted to receive those beautiful colours which so much 
please the taste even of the rudest nations. But in this country, although 
we have frequently sheep bearing black wool, there is no inducement 
to propagate the peculiarity in the race, and hence black rams are never 
used.” —pp. 569—571. 


Of the rabbit :-— 


“It is generally found that the rabbit-warren in this country is a very 
unproductive species of property. At the present price of the animals, 
there is scarce an inducement to preserve existing warrens, and none to form 
new ones. : 

. Tf the rabbit, then, is to be cultivated in this country as an object 
of profit, he must be-reared in the house or yard, and then the variety 
to be selected:is the tame or-domestic rabbit. } 

“‘The domestic rabbit is larger than the wild, and is greatly diver- 

sified in size and colour. His flesh is more white and delicate than 
that @f the wild rabbit, but generally less valued, because possessing 
less of the game flavour. 
. The variety chosen for breeding should be of the larger kinds. 
Those termed the French and Turkish rabbits are much esteemed. The 
rabbit selected for breeding, we are informed by poulterers, should be 
wide in the loin and short-legged. It thus appears that the same ex- 
ternal characters which indicate a disposition to feed in the other do- 
mestic animals, indicate the same property in the rabbit. . 

‘‘ In the management of the rabbit, the utmost attention must. be 
paid to ventilation, cleanliness, and food. The animals are most .con- 
veniently kept in boxes, or compartments termed hutches, one above 
the other round the room. Each hutch intended fur the does should 
have two divisions, one for feeding and the other for sleeping. Those 
are single which are intended for the use of the weaned rabbits, or for 
the bucks, which are always removed from the female after copulation. 
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There should be little troughs in the hutches for the food, which 
consists of corn, hay, roots, and green plants, or any farinaceous subs 
stance. Steamed potatoes are an excellent food for the rabbit, as for 
every kind of herbivorous animal. : 

“ The female, when the time of parturition approaches, makes her 
nest, for which hay is to be furnished her. She bites it with her teeth 
into the requisite size. She generally produces from five to ten yoong. -At 
the end of six weeks, the male is again admitted to her, and the 
young ones weaned, or she is allowed to suckle them for two weeks 
more. 

‘‘ They are either sold from the teat, when they are extremely de- 
licate, or they are kept on for a certain period and fattened. Good 
and nourishing food is to be supplied to them, and three months’ 
feeding is generally considered necessary to feed them properly. 

‘From the statement given, it will appear that the rearing and 
feeding of the domestic rabbit is extremely easy, and that there is no 
class of animals so prolific. The cultivation of the animal, however, can 
only be carried on successfully where there is a demand for the produce, 
But if it were the habit of the people, the rearing of the domestic rabbit by 
various classes in this country would furnish, at little expense, a grateful 
change of wholesome and nourishing food.’’—pp. 587, 588. ) 


The last chapter regards the general economy of the farm. Here 
we must stop, after introducing one extract, the import of which 
it would be well were every person’ about to undertake the im- 
portant and multifarious duties of a farmer, fully and steadily, to 
weigh :— ! 

“« The capital necessary for a farm is the sum which a farmer must pos- 
sess, in order that he may carry on his business. This partly depends on 
the customary degree of credit in a country. The farmer does not usually 
pay ready money for all the commodities he requires, but trusts to that 
degree of credit which is common in his business. And the same remark 
applies to almost every class of traders in this country.. A merchant rarely 
limits his trade to the extent of his ready money, but trusts to that degree 
of confidence which exists ; and in this way the greater part of the trade of 
this country is carried on. , 

‘‘ In like manner, the person who enters to a farm may not find it neces- 
sary to possess all the capital which would be required were he to pay for 
every thing ; yet the nearer his funds approach to this condition; the greater 
will be his security. ‘Too many engage in extensive farming on a loose and 
imperfect estimate of the funds required, and find, when too late, that they 
have miscalculated their means. 

‘¢ A want of the necessary funds is often more injurious to a farmer, than 
even an obligation to pay a high rent. With an inadequate capital, he is 
impeded at every step. He cannot render justice to his farm; he must 
often bring his goods prematurely to. market to supply his wants, and he 
will pay largely forthe credit which he is compelled to seek. ‘The farmer 
who has ready money at his command has, like every other trader, a great 
advantage over one who is forced to seek credit, and will be enabled to maké 
a profit on many transactions on which the other would sustain a loss. 

“ While, therefore, it cannot be contended that'a farmer, who lives in 


acountry where credit is the soul of commerce, isnot to avail ‘himself of this - 
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benefit, yet he must be careful not to miscalculate its: effects; and; at all 
events, and like every prudent man, he must make himself acquainted with 
the real.amount of his pecuniary obligations. This is the true principle on 
which the capital required for a farm should be computed. The snm to 
be determined is that which the farmer has to advance, before a quantity of 
produce is raised upon the farm sufficient to replace the advance, and sup- 


posing all payments to be in money.”’—pp. 631, 632. 


The amount of necessary advances differs of course greatly, ac: 


cording to the nature of the farm, the mode of management to be 


paraued on it, and a multitude of other circumstances. Enough 
however has been said and:extracted by us, to satisfy any one 
that the agriculturist’s business is of the first importance to the 
welfare of a nation; that it has all the variety and excitement of a 
fine, nay, noble profession; but that it is neither child’s-play, nor 
a safe pursuit for any one whose. knowledge or whose finances are 
slight. A-perusal of Professor Low’s Elements, must also, whilst 
calculated to instruct the ignorant in the most valuable lessons 
of agriculture, shew that much may yet be done for its advance- 
ment, and that therefore it is worthy of the study and services of the 
most enlightened. | : 





Arr. VII—A Journey throughout Ireland during the Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn of 1834. By Henry D. Ineuis. Two Vols, Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Co. 1834. +< 


Tue appearance of a new work by a well-known author sets: in 
motion certain anticipations within us, which may be favourable or 
unfavourable, but which no doubt silently operate, to a certain 
extent, in guiding our judgment of its merits. For we profess not 
to be beyond the power of such sympathies as may sometimes 
betray the delicacies rather than the weaknesses of humanity. . It 
is this very sensitive part of our nature that enables us to appreciate 
nicely the character of a work, where beauties or defects may 
decidedly, yet unobtrusively, prevail. For example, the moment 
we saw Ireland in 1834, by Henry D. Inglis, upon our table, a 
spiritless and faulty volume, which had been previously engaging 
and provokiug us, was laid aside, good nature recovered its wonted 
sway, and now, said we, a pleasureable duty is before us. cr 

Mr. Inglis is one of our favourites. We do not think that he is 
oppressed with diffidence of his own talents, neither that he is 
always careful to withhold a decided opinion where wiser men 
would halt. But he is eminently well calculated to write such 
works as the one now to be considered, for he is forward, shrewd, 
clever, and talkative ; above all, he is honest, serious, and instruc- 
tive. His knowledge is varied, his discrimination of character nice, 
his liberality exemplary; yet his regard for moral and religious 
truths: unflinching—so that, take him altogether, he is a delightful 


sand valuable.writer. .:His liveliness, activity, and purity are such, 
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if wé may judge fromhis works, that he must be the most enter: 


taining of companions—a treasure as a fellow-traveller. — .. 

Of all that he has published we like ‘the present. ‘work: most, 
This may arise from the peculiar interest naturally excited by the 
field of his labour ; imparting both to the’writer and ‘the reader a 
sort of patriotic titel familiar partiality. What Briton. is there 
who feels not for Ireland as for a dedr sister, whose trials. i in life 
have been singularly severe and protracted, whose cup of affliction 
and anguish still continues torun over? The author is deeply im- 
bued with the sentiments of affection and commiseration. . Fain, 
would he do good for poor Ireland. Nor will his ardent. desire 
fail ; for, of all the atcounts given of that unhappy country, which, 
have come to our knowledge, this is by far the most honest, The 
author not merely is honest,. but he has been at the utmost pains’ to 
arrive at the truth ; and what greater good can any one man confer, 
on Ireland than to let England know the truth concerning her? 
From the very first step which Mr. Inglis takes in the country, the 
reader feels that nothing is told but oie has the irresistible force’ 
of fidelity stamped upon it. _His own assertion might. have been’ 
sufficient in testimony of his honesty ; but a man may. be blind’ to 
his strongest partialities. Here, however, we see no tendency but 
that uniform one, of carefully and anxiously searching for facts. .. 

It is a field eminently worthy of a philanthropic and an en-. 
lightened mind, which the author undertook to traverse and de- 
scribe. England’s i ignorance of Ireland is, in the work before us,: 
proved to be most gross. This is owing to the unhappy spirit. of 
party, which so broadly and deeply envelopes the truth, colouring, 
and falsifying every partizan’s testimony; and to the difficulty 
which an unbiassed inquirer thence encounters, when in search of 
data to go by, of arriving at the real facts. ‘The author was ac-. 
cordingly everywhere told, that in case of attempting to glean opi- 
nions on all hands, their contrariety would bewilder him. |. An 
eminent and talented judge in Dublin said, that he could easily: 
imagine two well educated persons, and both “equally free from pre-; 
judice, returning from a journey through Ireland, with. views and 
impressions directly opposed to each other, according as the letters 
of introduction which they carried chanced to be to men of one 
party or to men of another. 

As the author well expresses himself, this shoal, upon which be 
fears many who have written upon Treland have made shipwreck of 
truth, he endeavoured to avoid, by obtaining letters to men of all. 
parties, ranks, and religions ; trusting to be able to correct, by mi- 
nute personal ‘observation, diversities of opinions, which. resolution 
it. is evident, he faithfully and industriously. followed out. .He 
carried from Dublin caiaeadl of 130 lettens ‘of introduction’ :to 
persons, from the peer to the farmer, (to the peasanthe introduced. 
himself); and of all opinions, these letters again were most prolific, 
begetting in the course of the tour at least three times,the above 
number. From the first letters, and other circumstancesy. a generat 
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impression was conveyed that he meant to tell the truth, without 


having any party’ to'serve, arid'this encouraged men of all opinidne 


to put him in the way of finding it. So that the author was’sin: 
gularly well equipped for his journey, whether we consider the aids he 
received, or his own faithful eagerness in research. __ D148 
. The very first paragraph of the work contains observations worthy 
of the reader’s attention and confidence. The author says it might 
be'an impertinence were he to:begin by any general assertion of the 
ignorance of the British public respecting Ireland ; but that. there: 
can be no impertinence in acknowledging his own ; that during ‘his 
tour*he found more to correct in his previous impressions and 
opinions than in any journey he ever made through any country; 
that were he to exclude from this acknowledgment the social oon: 
dition ‘of the inhabitants, and apply it but to what is visible to the 
éye, the declaration would hold true. How profound then must 
have been, as he adds, his ignorance of all beneath the surface! 
We wish we could transfer into our pages the entire spirit and 
information contained in these neat volumes ; there would be no 
lack of entertainment for otir readers; for who can faithfully’ de 
scribé Irish character and scenery, and not be entertaining? ‘ But 
we have a higher object in view than any that is not of paramount 
magnitude’; and therefore proceed to do our best, considering our’ 
limits, to make Ireland in 1834 be seen and known. = = *> *)" 
The author arrived in Dublin in spring, and was much ‘struck 
by the splendour, architectural and otherwise, of the city. Many 
apparent proofs of wealth are thrust upon the eye, in’ certain parts 
of the-metropolis, but a closer observation brings’ to the mind’ the 
proverb, “ that it is not all gold that glitters.” He remarks, that 
if caution be necessary in drawing conclusions respecting the wealth 
of Dublin from what meets the eye in certain streets, tenfold caution 
is required in drawing any conclusions respecting the condition of 
Ireland, froin even the rea/ state of Dublin. That Dublin pros- 
perity’ is somewhat deceptive, he shows by stating for example, that’ 
tradesman there sets up his car and his country-house, ‘with ‘a '‘ca* 
pital that a London tradesman would look upon but as # bé. 
ginning for industry to work upon. We have often heard of ‘the 
affecting contrasts presented in that city between grandeur and po- 
verty ; and we are told by the author, that the pauper population. 
resembled strongly that of the Spanish towns, supposing the potato 
to be converted into a melon. In London, every fifth and’ sixth 
shop contains bacon and cheese, in the meaner parts ofthe city} 
but a corresponding department of Dublin presents a very dif-’ 
ferent scene ; for what would be the’ use of a bacon shop, where the 
lower. orders.cannot afford to eat bacon? Of the author’s mode of 
gathering facts and making up his opinions, the following is a 
striking-example. —_ | EET hes 2 
“As‘I have’ mentioned the lower orders in Dublin, I may add, ‘that, 
the house in which I lived-in Kildare-street, being exactly opposite tothe 
Royal Déblin Society, which was then exhibiting a‘cattle-show; Iwas’ 
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very favourably situated for observing among the crowd collected, some 
of those little traits which throw light upon character and condition. I re- 
marked in particular, the great eagerness of every one to get a little em- 
ployment, and earn a penny or two. I observed another less equivocal 
proof of low. condition. After the cattle had been. fed, the half-eaten 
turnips became the perquisite of the crowd of ragged boys and girls 

without. Many and fierce were the scrambles for these precious relics ; 
and a half-gnawed turnip, when once secured, was guarded with the most 
vigilant jealousy, and was lent for a mouthful to another longing tatter- 
demalian, as much apparently as an act of extraordinary favour, as if the 
root had been a pine-apple. Yet these mouthfuls were freely given; and 
I have seen, that where two boys contended who should take charge of a 
gentleman’s horse, the boy who obtained the preference and got the 
penny or twopence, divided it with his rival. These were pleasing traits ; 
and were indicative of that generosity of character which displays itself in 
so many kindly shapes; but which is perhaps also in some degree thie 


parent of that improvidence, to which the evils of absenteeism are partly 
to be ascribed.”’—vol. i. pp. 12, 13. 


Upon these facts he detects a national trait—improvidence, allied 
with a love of ostentation, which has greatly swelled the lists of ab- 
sentees. Among our own friends from the Emerald isle, some of 
whom adorn and enrich London, we think that a tendency to the trait 
detected by the author may be ‘discovered ; at least when they are 
contrasted with the calchlating Caledonian, the feature is pro- 
minent. Mr. Inglis has counted twenty-seven hackney coaches 
‘and sixteen cars, in the funeral procession of a person in the 
humblest walks of life, with other circumstances of needless display. 
He bears hearty testimony to the fascination of Dublin society, to 
the hospitality that characterises the inhabitants, and to the beauty 
of the city. But as it was his object rather to search for deeper 
and wider grounds as respects the real condition of the country, it 
will be ours to fix upon those parts of the work that seem most 
distinctly to elucidate this design. Before leaving Dublin, however, 
we must quote part of what is said concerning the Mendicity Society, 
which we with him trust is not to be a permanent one ; though, 
whilst there is no legal provision for evén the aged and infirm, 
something of the kind is no doubt praiseworthy. 


‘‘ When I visited the Dublin Mendicity Society, there were 2,145 per- 
sons onthe charity, of whom 200 were Protestants. The finances were 
then at a very low ebb; and the directors of the institution were threat- 
ening a procession of the mendicants through the streets, by way of warm- 
ing the charity of the spectators. This, I understood, has -once or twice 
been resorted to; and I confess, I cannot conceive any thing more dis- 
graceful toa civilised community. The English reader, who has never 
visited [reland, can have no conception of a spectacle such as this. What 
a contrast to the gaiety of Grafton-street, would be the filth, and rags, 
and absolute nakedness, which I saw concentrated in the court of the 
institution! The support of this charity is a heavy tax upon the bene- 
volent feelings of the Protestant population: 50/. is subscribed by the 
Protestant, for 1/. that is subscribed by the Catholic population. 1 was 
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sorty to learn this ; for although it be true that wealth lies chiefly amongst 
the Protestants, yet it is the middle classes, rather than the wealthy, who 
ae this institution; and 50/. for 1/. is surely out of proportion.”— 
vol. 1. pp. 16, 17. : 

He saw some of these poor people at work for a few pence per 
week ; but hundreds for whom no employment could be found, were 
lying and sitting in the court, waiting for the mess which had 
tempted them from their hovels. : : 

After leaving Dublin the author proceeds towards Wicklow, 
where he expected, from what had been told him in the metropolis, 
that the labourers were all employed and tolerably comfortable. 

**T am only beginning my journey: this is but the county: of Wicklow; 
and I was told that I should find all so comfortable in Wicklow, that from the 
comparatively happy condition of the peasantry there, I must be cautious 
in forming my opinion of the peasantry generally. While I write this 
sentence, I write in utter ignorance of what I may yet see: for! write 
this work almost inthe manner of a diary—noting down my observations 
from week to week: but from what I have already seen, I am entitled to fling 
baek with indignation the assertion, that allthe Irish industrious poor may 
‘find employment. But what employment? employment which affords one 
stone of dry potatoes a day for a woman and her four children. 

“A labourer im this county considers himself fortunate in having daily 
employment at sixpence throughout the year; and many are not 80 
fortunate, I found some who received only fivepence; but there are many 
who cannot obtain constant employment, and these have occasional labour 
at tenpence or one shilling; but this only for a few weeks at atime. oI 
found the small farmers living very little more comfortable than the Jabour- 
ers, A little buttermilk added to the potatoes, ‘made the chief difference.” 
—vol, Ie pp. 32, 33. . ' 

Many of the cabins he visited boasted a pig, which sometimes 
dwelt with the family, where, as Paddy says, *‘ he has the best right 
to be, since it’s he that pays the rent.”’ High rent is the universal 
complaint, and this is fully borne out by the manner in which the 
people, both Catholic and Protestant were found living. When 
asked, why they take land at a rate which they cannot pay, the re- 
ply is, ““ How were they to live? what could they do?”’- So that 
Mr. Inglis declares, competition for land in Ireland is but the out- 
biddings of desperate circumstances. Yes 

We know not what others may argue from the. following expres- 
sions of the author’s opinion regarding a Catholic institution m 
Waterford. We, who are not of that communion, may be too par- 
tial to the views of one of our own creed, and prepossessed when 
we think he is singularly impartial in his statements on such deli- 
eate ground as is unifermly introduced by religious opinions. — It 1s 
fair, however, that the reader may have a specimen of what is here 
set down on a point where no doubt there is much difference’ of 
sentiment. ahs S 

‘There-are in Waterford several large public institutions ; particularly, 
an House of Industry, which appear to be under good management, though 
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the want of a separate place for lunatics. is very objectionable; and a 
mendicity society, the same in principle as that in Dublin, but exhibiting 
rather less filth and wretchedness. But the most important institution 
which I visited, was a Catholic school, at which upwards of seven hun- 
dred children were instructed. This is a new establishment, called by 
some, monk-houses; and is an association of young men, who dedicate 
their lives to the instruction of youth, and who call themselves ‘ Brothers 
of the Christian Schools,’ It is, in fact, a monastic institution, bound by 
vows, like other orders: and although I am far from questioning the 
motives, either of the founder, Mr. Rice, or of the young men who thus 
make a sacrifice of themselves; yet I cannot regard favourably an institu- 
tion under such tuition. I know too much of Catholicism, in other coun- 
tries, to doubt that intellectual education will be made very secondary to 
theological instruction ; and although I am very far from ascribing all, or any 
large portion of the evils of Ireland to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic 
faith, yet I would rather not sée a system of education extensively pur- 
sued, in which the inculcation of Popish tenents form the chief feature. 
These schools are established in many other towns besides Waterford; 
and where I meet with them, I shall not fail to notice them. There are 
at present, ninety members of the order of ‘ Brothers of the Christian 
Schools ;’ and their number is rapidly inereasing.” —vol. i. pp. 65, 66. 


We are informed that whiskey-drinking prevails to a dreadful 
extent in Waterford ; that out of 30,000 inhabitants, 25,000 are 
Catholics ; that the blind policy of Irish landlords is in many in- 
stances hostile to the establishment of manufactories, although such 
must tend to keep up their rents. Near the village of Mayfield, 
Mr. Malcomson has established a cotton manufactory, which 
proves a blessing of the most signal kind to the neighbourhood. No 
fewer than 900 persons are employed in it, whose lodging, food, and 
morals have been wonderfully improved. Yet— 


“J regretted deeply to learn, not from the proprietor of the mill only, 
but from other sources, that Lord Waterford’s family have thrown ev 
obstacle in the way of this establishment; and that, only the other day, 
an attempt had been made to take advantage of some manorial rights, and 
to demolish the mill dams. Pity’ it is, that the aristocracy should, even 
by open acts, separate themselves from the interests of the people around 
them. The enterprising Quaker who has established this factory, has done 
more for the neighbourhood, than I.ord Waterford and all the Beresfords 
have ever done; and his lordship’s pride ought to be, less in his magnifi- 
cent domain, and fine stud, than in the comfortable ‘condition of the sur- 
rounding peasantry, and in the establishment which has produced it.” 
vol, i. p. 70. 

We know not what a change of ministry may bring about ; but 
the ‘defeat of the Waterford family in the election for the county 
has operated wholesomely for some time. The author says that 
they felt it severely, and that.more attention has since been paid to 
the interests of the tenantry. : 

In Kilkenny the author foung the most wide-spread and most 
ageravated misery. Out of a population of about 25,000, he was 
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enabled to know that upwards of 2,000 were totally without em- 
ployment. > : 

‘It chanced that I was at Kilkenny just after the debate on the Repeal 
question ; in which the prosperity of Ireland was illustrated, by reference 
to that of Kilkenny, of whose prosperous manufactures honourable mention 
was made, condescending even upon the number of water wheels at work, 
which were said to be eleven in number; and the carpet manufactory too, 
was spoken of in such terms, that it was said to be owing to its success 
that the weavers of Kidderminster had petitioned for repeal. I visited 
these prosperous factories, immediately after the account 1 have mentioned 
was received : the principal of these factories used to support two hundred 
men with their families : it was at eleven o'clock, a fair working hour, that 
I visited these mills, and how many men did I find at work? OnE man! 
And how many of the eleven wheels did I find going ?—oneE ; and that one, 
not for the purpose of driving machinery, but to prevent it from rotting.” 
—vol. i, pp. 91, 92. 


We find the number of disheartening pictures so great that we 
cannot afford many more in this part of the author’s journey. 


What sort of landlord should we think him to be, who is enriched 
as here described, were he found to act so in England ? 


‘* I had heard, even in England, of the wretched condition of a town in 
the county of Kilkenny, called Callen ; and finding that this town was but 
eight miles from Kilkenny, I devoted a day to Callen. I never travelled 
through a more pleasing and smiling country, than that which lies between 
Kilkenny and Callen; and I never entered a town reflecting so much dis- 
grace upon the owner of it, as this. In so execrable a condition are the 
streets of this town, that the mail coach, in passing through it, is allowed 
twelve minutes extra; an indulgence which can surprise no one wiio 
drives, or rather attempts to drive through the street; for no one who has 
the use of his limbs, would consent to be driven. And yet, will it be cre- 
dited, that a toll is levied on the entrance into the town, of every article of 
consumption ; and that not one shilling of the money so received is laid 
out for the benefit of the tewn. The potatos, coal, butter-milk, with 
which the poor wretches who inhabit this place supply their necessities, 
are subject to a toll, which used to produce 250/. per anuum ; but which, 
having been resisted by some spirited and prying person, who questioned 
the right of toll, the receipts have been since considerably diminished. It 
was with some difficulty that I obtained a sight of the table of tolls ; butt 
insisted on my right tosee it, and satisfied myself, that potatos and butter- 
milk, the food of the poor, pay a toll to Lord Clifton, who, out of the re- 
venue of about 20,000/. per annum, which he draws from this neighbour- 
hood, lays out not one farthing for the benefit of his people.”"—vol. 1. pp. 
97, 98. 


The following passage may in some respects be taken as a com- 
anion to the former extract ; whilst pointing towards another curse of 
reland besides that of hard-hearted landlords, it goes to establish 

the author’s impartiality. 

‘* Cashel is rather a pretty town: the principal street is wide and well 

built; but the place is far from being in a flourishing condition. It was 
formerly a place of much resort, and consequent prosperity ; but it is now 
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almost entirely an absentee town ;,and I found every thing extremely dull, 
and things getting daily worse. Wages were here only eight-pence,.a 
day without diet, and numbers were altogether without employment.., The 
population of Cashel is, at present, about 7,000; and the number of. Pro- 
testant communicants about 150. I was sorry to hear bad accounts of the 
Protestant archbishop. I found him universally disliked, even by | those 
dependent upon him, and of the same religious persuasion. He does no 
good ; and by all accounts, is a close hard man, in every sense:far overpaid 
by the 10 or 12,000/. a year which he enjoys. He has the disadvantage, 
indeed, of being compared with his predecessor, whom all, Protestant and 
Catholic, unite in praising.’’—vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 


Here is another important statement. 


“« I heard but one opinion as to the necessity of a Coercion Bill. Almost 
every outrage and murder that has disgraced Ireland, has arisen out of one 
of two causes—either competition for land, or tithes ; and, until means be 
found for reducing the former, and till the latter be finally and justly set- 
tled, it will be in the power of a restless, wrongheaded, or interested man 
to agitate Ireland. Competition for land can only be diminished by em- 
ploying the people; but I greatly fear, that no scrutiny, however strict and 
impartial, into the revenues of the Protestant church, and that even no ap- 
“ener te of the surplus, will be satisfactory to the land occupiers of 

reland. Here, as every where else, in the south, I heard the strongest 
objections to tithe in any shape; and a curious instance came to my 
knowledge, of the determination of farmers to get rid of tithe. A farmer 
agreed to pay 30s. an acre for a certain quantity of land, the landlord 
being bound to pay tithe and all other dues. On rent day the tenant 
arrives, and, before paying hisrent, asks what tithe the landlord pays? 
‘Why do you wish to know that?’ says the landlord; ‘what is it to you 
what tithe I pay? you pay me 30s., and I take tithe and every burden off 
your hand.’ ‘I know that,’ says the farmer; ‘ but I’ll not only not pay 
tithe myself, but your honour shan’t pay it either.” The tenant offered 
the landlord his rent, deducting whatever tithe he, the landlord, paid; 
and the rent is, at this moment, unpaid.” —vol. i. pp. 116—118. 


The absentee landlords are not all bad ; neither can we proper! 
call him an absentee whose principal property lays out of Ireland. 
Of this honourable number, it is with pleasure we find Mr. Stanle 
figuring, whose estates in Tipperary the author declares are well 
managed, the rents are moderate, the tenantry well treated, and 
a library has been formed for their benefit. We hope that the fol- 
lowing piece of tyranny witnessed at Cahir is not of frequent oc- 
currence. 

_.“T am sorry to be obliged, in this place, to record a fact, to which I 
could not have given credit on any evidence less conclusive than that of 
my own eyes. ‘The Roman Catholic chapel is newly erected, and is yet 
unfinished: and I was told, that the anxiety to obtain funds for its com- 
pletion, gave rise to the enaction of some curious scenes at the door. . I 
went there about ten o’clock; and I certainly did witness a scene ofa 
most singular kind. ‘The gates were shut, and four men stood by, One 
had ...a silyer salver to receive the larger contributions: two were 
provided. with. wooden Jadles, for the copper offerings; and thesé they 
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ehook in the ears of every one who approached: and one man, the priest, 
stood, just’ within the gate, armed with a shillelah. No one was admits 
ted who did not contribute! I saw a man attempt to pass without con- 
tributing ; and I saw the priest pusk and buffet the man, and, at length, 
strike him several times with his stick, and knock his hat off his head! 
This is no matter of hearsay. I saw it; and I saw from thirty to forty 
persons kneeling outside of the gate, on the high road—poor persons, 
who had not a halfpenny to spare. To be more and more sure, that this 


was the cause of their remaining without, I gave some halfpence amongst 
them, and saw them admitted.”—vol. i. pp. 125, 126. 


Before laying aside the first volume, which our limits advertise us 
immediately to do, (for we cannot do more than put our finger on 
some of the landmark evils and characteristics of Ireland as noted b 
Mr. Inglis), we must let our readers see what is said’ of the mighty 


Dan. 


_, “ L_was now in O’Connell’s country: here was the property of Daniel 
Q’Connell Esq., or the Liberator, as the people called him; there, the 
property of Charles O’Connell, Esq.; and there again, the property 
of,another O’Connell: but the greater part of the O’Connell property— 
almost all that of the O’Connell, is held under head landlords; and he is 
only an extensive middle-man. Near to Cahir-siveen, is the birth-place 
of the great agitator. It is a ruined house, situated in a hollow near to 
the road ; and when I reached the spot, the driver of the car pulled up, 
and inquired whether I would like to visit the house. But the driver of 
my car was not a native of these parts; for be it known to the reader, 
that O’Connell is less popular in his own country than he is elsewhere, 
If you ask an inkeeper, or an inkeeper’s wife, any where in O’Connell’s 
district, what sort of a man theirlandlordis? ‘Och, and sure he’s the 
best of landlords—he takes the childer by the hand, and he would’nt be 
over proud to dthrink tay with the landlady.’ But if you step into a cabin, 
the holder of which owns Daniel O’Connell, Esq., as his landlord, and 
if you ask the same question, he’ll scratch his head, and say little any way. 
Shortly before | visited Cahir-siveen, there was a road-presentation in that 
neighbourhood, and the rate payers, who kave now a vote in these matters, 
refused at first to pass it, unless the O’Connells would pay two-thirds of 


the expense; because, said they, ‘ the O’Connells have lived long enough 
out of road presentations ! !’’’—vol. i. pp. 235—237. 


Tt would be wrong to pass over three passages at the close of the 
volume ; Longford is the county spoken of. 


“‘ From time to time, considerable emigration has taken place from this 
part of Ireland to America ; and it is not unusual for remittances to be sent 
home from the colonies, by those who have emigrated, for the use of their 
poor relatives. Now it is a curious fact, and a fact that consists with my 

nowledge, that Catholic emigrants send their remittances to the care, not 
of the Catholic priest, but of the Protestant clergyman, to be distributed 
by him among those pointed out. The same respect for, and reliance on, 
the Protestant clergyman, is evinced m other ways. It is not at all un- 
usual for Catholics possessed of a little money, to leave the Protestant 


elergyinan their executor, in preference to their own priest, or to. any other 
inéhvidual,’+—vol. i. p. 347. . 5A nade 
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Mr. Inglis considers it to be most important to the civilizationof 
Ireland, that a better order of Catholic priesthood should: be raised. 
At present he says they are reared at Maynooth in monkish bi- 
gotry. But he does not spare the establishment when océasion 
calls. | 


‘* T found in one part of this county, great want of accommodation for 
the Protestant congregation. I allude to the parish ‘of the Union of Kil- 
glass.’ There is monstrous abuse here. The bishop is rector, and draws 
from four to five hundred pounds per annum; and yet there is no church, 
or Protestant seryice in the parish. His lordship, on being respectfully 
written to on the subject, replied, that there was service in the next 
parish !”"—vol. i. p. 349. 

How can crime be repressed so long as such a state of things 
exists; as is thus described ? A alead 


“ Trading magistrates are not yet extinct in the county Longford : value 
is still occasionally received for magisterial protection, in the shape of 
labour—such as, a winter-cutting of turf being brought to a man’s door. 
Neither is there much co-operation among the magistracy. They take 
pleasure in thwarting each other; and it is not unusual for persons’ 'im* 
prisoned by the warrant of one magistrate, to be forthwith liberated’ by 
the warrant of another.’’—vol i. pp. 349, 350. ria 

As the author, near the beginning of the second volume, ap- 
proaches Galway, he takes occasion to mention, that in Ireland men 
of moderate views, between the extremes of high Catholic and his 
Conservative, are on the increase ; not men of an imbecile policy, 
but who reprobate all preferences of any party. This opinion sug, 
gests to us, what indeed is enforced by every thing contained in 
these volumes, that it is not any one single evil that can be named 
which frets and poisons Ireland, but the whole frame is in disorder; 
which the Legislature-cannot cure by any fiat it may put forth. 
Could the whole body of the people be convinced that their regené- 
ration must chiefly depend on themselves, on their own earnest 
exertions to do away with the factions among them, health would 
recover part of its sway, coercive measures would be slackened, 
private morals would gain a firm footing, and respect for the laws 
make the country a safe habitation for the great proprietors. But 
this home-wrought regeneration is not likely to be of sudden ope- 
ration, and we fear a distant day must be looked to for Ireland’s 
prosperity. | 

On leaving Galway, the author for a while leaves the more éivit 
lised part of Ireland behind him, to travel through Cunnemara and 
Joyce’s country, without any such incumbrances as might impedé 
pedestrian’s journey. In these wild regions he was present, where 
a pattern was held, high up amongst. the mountains. It was ori- 
ginally a religious ceremony, but it is chiefly now resorted to for re- 
creation, which generally ends in drunkenness.and_ fighting,,} {..:).. 
_.“ Everybody in this part of the country: is. called »Joyce;‘and:the:spot 
where the pattern is held, is claimed by the Joyeés, to be in Joyce's cown- 
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try: ;but this isnot admitted by the Cynnemara boys; and accorditigly, 
two factions—the Joyces and their opponents—usually, hold patterns near 
the same ground, though not close together; but. yet so near as to make it 
impossible. that the meetings shoul break up without a scrimmage. The 
Joyces are a magnificent race of men: the biggest, and stoutest, and tallest 
I have seen in Ireland, eclipsing even the peasantry of the Tyrol; and T 
bélieve, indeed, their claims on this head are universally admitted. J shall, 


byand by, have an opportunity of introducing the reader to big Jack Joyce, 
when f visit him in his own house.”’—vol ii. pp. 48, 49. 


The author was warmly welcomed by many. There might be a 
score of tents, and hundreds of persons were seated on the grass 
or stones, whilst some of the older people were on their knees, beside 
the, holy well...By. and by symptoms of a quarrel arose, and our 


a stepped aside, that he might witness a regular faction 
ght. - 


‘Any one, to see an Irish fight for the first time, would conclude that a 
score or two must inevitably be put hors-de-combat. The very flourish of 
a regular shillelah, and the shout that accompanies it, seem to be the im. 
mediate precursors of a fractured skull; but the affair, though bad enough, 
is not so fatal as it appears to be: the shillelahs, no doubt, do sometimes 
descend upon a head, which is forthwith a broken head; but they oftener 
descend upon each other; and the fight soon becomes one of personal 
Strength. The parties cluse and grapple; and the most powerful man 
throws his adversary: fair play is but little attended to: two or three often 
attack a single man; nor is there a cessation of blows, even when a man 
is on the ground. On the present occasion five or six were disabled, but 
there was no homicide; and after a scremmage, which lasted perhaps ten 
minutes, the Joyces remained masters of the field. The women took :no 
part in the fight, but they are not always so backward; it is chiefly, how- 
ever, when stones are the weapons, that women take a part, by supplying 
the combatants with missiles. When the fight ended there were not many. 
remaining, excepting those who were still in the tents, and who chanced 
to be of neither faction. Most of the women had left the place when the 
quarrel began, and some of the men too. I noticed, after the fight, that 
some who had been opposed to each other shook hands and kissed, and 
appeared as good friends-as before.” —vol. ii. pp. 51, 52. | 


It would appear that in this hill country the small land owners 
are in much more comfortable circumstances than those of the flat 
and the fertile districts. ‘* Neither here nor in any part of Ireland,” 
says the author, “ need a stranger be afraid to travel. Potheen is 
very generally distilled illicitly throughout Ireland, and among the 
mountains there are plenty of places where the séill is a point of 
concentration for gossip and drinking, and no reckoning to pay, as 
almost every landholder there distils for himself. It is easy to see 
what influence such an abundance of poison to the morals must have 


oyer,old and young ; so that this evil must carry with it the most 


disastrous. effects in a national point of view. Indeed, every chapter 
of the work before us presents more that is to be blamed than 
praised:; and whilst. so many evils unite, will Ireland be wretched. 
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We must commend the author not only for telling truths, ‘but for 
telling them in the way he does; not even avoiding to‘give the 
Jandlords by name, whom he praises or blames; for ‘this’ ‘may 
produce good, as he says. General statements carry little weight 
with them ; and why should he confound the good with the bad’? 


‘‘The chief proprietors of the town of Sligo are Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Wynn. The land in the barony, especially Mr. Wvnn’s, is let ex- 
tremely high. Mr. Wynn's tenants are, with very few exceptions, in 
arrear; but he is one of those short-sighted landlords, who is resolved at 
all costs to keep up the nominal amount of his rent-roll. His rents are 
taken in dribbles—in shillings and copper; and agents have been known 
to accompany tenants to market with their produce, lest any part of its 
value should escape the landlord’s pocket. This gentleman has been’ at 
great pains to establish a Protestant tenantry on his estate; and in the 
appearance of their houses, &c., there is some neatness, and some shew‘of 
comfort ; but these are not in reality in any better condition than the other 
tenantry. None of them are able to do more than barely to subsist; and 
they, as well as the Catholic tenantry, are generally in arrear; indeed, 1 
found no one exception. ‘The whole land in this barony averages 2/. 5s. 
per acre. In the county, it is supposed, that excluding bog and mountain 
land, it averages 26s.; and good cultivated land may average 2/. There 
is no living, and paying such rents. ' 

‘* Lord Palmerston’s property is an honourable exception. On an estate 
between Sligo and Ballyshannon, his Lordship expends more in improve- 
ments—in roads, drains, piers, corn stores, &c. than the amount of the 
whole revenue of the estate. In every way improvements, and an improv- 
ing tewantry are encouraged ; and the people. cn that estate are in a.com- 
paratively comfortable condition. This is one of the few instances I found 
in which the tenantry on an estate were allowed to benefit by the advan- 
tages and improvements of the district.”"—vol. ii, pp. 125, 126. 


Mr. Inglis was impressed repeatedly in his progress through 
Ireland with another disheartening appearance. Amongst. the 
country people, the affections between man and wife, he considered 
to be unequal to what adorns domestic life in the humbler spheres in 
Britain. We were hardly prepared for this statement, and trust 
that it has been rashly sade The Irish probably exhibit their 
attachment in different ways to what the author is familiar’with ; 
for certainly they have been called igs of ardent, it may be, 
hasty and.unstable affection. Still, Mr. Inglis has had ample ‘op- 
portunities for seeing a good deal of their homely manners ; and if 
he be in the right, there is here to be found not a little which goes 
to colour the condition of the people of Ireland. His theory as to 
some of the most effectual means of benefiting that disordered 
country, may in a great measure be gathered from the following 
sentences. wi 

‘1 am not one of those who ascribe a// the evils of Ireland to Popery ; 
but 1 am one of those who think Protestantism the better religion for the 
people, and the safer for the state ; and think also, that it ought to have 
been, and ought still to be, the study of government to encourage the 
growth of Protestantism by every wise and legitimate means; nor can | 
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let slip this opportunity of observing; from all I have seen and learned in 


Ireland, that one of the most certain means of increasing Protestantism in 
Ireland willbe such measures of reform in the Irish church as will encon- 
rage and reward the working clergy, at the expense of those who do not 
or wno will not work; as will sweep away pluralities, and forbid non- 
residence ; as will place Protestant educatiun on a better footing; and as 
will provide for the final and effectual settlement of the tithe question.” — 
vol. ii, pp. 164, 165. : 


After one long extract, we must close Mr. Inglis’ work. It 
respects a comparison of the northern or Protestant counties: of 
Ireland, with the southern or Catholic counties, in reference to their 
appearances. and conditions. He admits that generally there is a 
marked difference.in the appearance of the Protestant districts over 
the others, but denies that this is owing tn any great degree to 
the people being Protestants. Listen to his reasoning. 


‘*T say In any great degree, because I admit that the Protestant religion 
being more favourable to the diffusion of knowledge and to intellectual 
cultivation than the Roman Catholic faith, it will, in some degree, affect 
favourably the condition of a people. But, I repeat, that Protestantism 
is not the chief cause of the differences to which I have alluded. ‘ Look,’ 
Says a favourite writer, ‘at a church, and a mass congregation, and you 
will be at no loss to distinguish the one from the other.’ Truly no. They 
are very easily distinguished. But, let me ask, who, throughout ever 
part of Ireland (excepting Ulster), are the individuals composing the vane 
congregation? Are they not the gentry and some few of the more sub- 
stantial farmers? It is not, therefore, at all difficult to distinguish between 
the Catholic and Protestant population: for this is but distinguishing be- 
tween the upper and the lower ranks. But to come more directly to the 
assertion that a Protestant district has quite another aspect from a Catholic 
district, which I admit to be a fact, I think it no difficult matter to find 
reasons for this, more influential in their results than the profession of 
Protestantism. 

** Did it never occur to those who have observed a fact, and instantly 
seized upon the /east influential of all its causes, as its sole origin, that the 
rate of wages might make some difference in the condition and aspect ofa 
people? ‘The Catholic peasantry of Clare, Kerry, Galway, Mayo, and of in- 


deed all the south, west, and much of the centre, have not employment at all 


during half of. the year—or, in other words, one half of them have no con- 
stant employment; and when they are employed, what is their rate ofwages? 
Eight-pence, and even sixpence, without diet. The Protestant population 
of Derry, Antrim, Armagh, and Down, have, if not full employment, at 
least greatly more constant employment than their Catholic brethren of 
the south ; and the rate of wages is from 10d. to ls. 4d.; the difference 
is, at the least, 4d. ; and does 4d. per day make no difference in the con- 
dition of an Irish labourer? But the most overwhelming argument for 
those who would ascribe all the difference in condition to Protestantism is, 
that not the Protestants only, but the Catholics also in these Protestant 
counties, are.in a better condition. How should this be? The mass of 
the lower classes in the towns, as well as the great majority of the country 
labourers in the districts called Protestant, are Catholics ; but they are not 
in the condition of their Catholic countrymen of Muaster and Connaught. 
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We do not see them with tattered coats and bare feet; snd why? Bes 


cause they are generally in employment, and receive higher wages. ‘1 
have seen in Catholic districts, Catholic tenantry and Catholic labourers, 
comfortable where they had the good fortune to be. placed in favourable 
circumstances—as on the estates of Mr. Tighe of Woodstock, ..Mr. 
Power of Kilfane, Lord Arden, Mr. Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lans- 
downe, &c.; and I have seen Protestants as miserable as any Catholics 


could be—as on the estate of Lord Donoughmore and others.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 2183—216. 


He goes on at a length which we must not quote; but another 
source, according to his views of the superior comfort throughout the 
north, is the growth and manufacture of flax. And the next cause 
advanced is, that.they are of Scotch descent. Now, we are most un- 
willing to distrust the author’s liberal conclusions; but still, we 
think the admissions which he has made respecting the habits and 
descent of the people in the north of Ireland, might, without much 
difficulty, be so turned against him, that his opinions would require 
niore substantial props. From these extracts, however, our readers 
may judge of his performance ; and surely they must say with us, 
that it is singularly impartial, and calculated to be useful; it narrates 
facts, not fictions, truth alone being the author’s object. May that 


truth be the maniees of study in England !—still more may it be lis 
tened to and understood in Ireland ! 





Art. VIIUl.—TZhe North American Review. No. 85, Vol. 39. Boston : 
Charles Lowen, 


We have this month devoted a more than usual share of our 
Journal to North American books. It would oftener be our practice 
to take notice of the literature of that country, were not the harvest 
at home so abundant, (which must have the first claims upon us), 
that we cannot always gratify our readers with a glance of the ric 
fields abroad, America, ra and all that belongs to her, will 
ever be dear to us, as a sister, only of younger birth, whose cha- 
racter, as. is not unusual with the youngest of a family, presents 
all the lineaments of the elder members, together with a new feature, 
broad, blooming, and spirited, that has already not merely given 
promise of great doings, but achieved beyond her promise: and 
yet, it is clear she neither knows nor has put forth her full strength. 
If we look to any one of her powers or accomplishments, we cannot 
but be ‘satisfied that the fresh untrodden field of exploit before a 
around her, is to be glorified as a pattern to the world. ey 
The literature of America is healthy and vigorous ; its race is 
steady and forward; its bearing assured ‘and bold. “We cannot 
say, nor expéct, nor wish, that all the precision of a nation whose 
etiquette has for centuries been a principal branch of study, does 
mark its progress, or that all the grace of courtier refinement, has 
yet softened its tones but the genius is there, which, when it. has 
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leisure after;the daring career of youth to repose, will entertain 
itself with:the gentler offices, and work out the perfect symmetry of 
all that:belongs to a new form—a form which will be surpassed. by 
none that ever breathed. ‘These remarks have often been sug- 
gested by the literary works of America ; and in an especial manner 
°F the number of the Review before us. For, besides a variety of 
able and powerful papers which it contains, such as—on the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, the Italian Drama, 
Coleridge’s Poems, the Physiology of Man,—its first article is 
expressly devoted to a history of the Periodical Literature of the 
United States. To this article we are now to confine ourselves, 
abridging and extracting as we best can. 

- It is a striking remark, but one which is as true as striking, 
“that every political revolution, from the beginning of time down to 
the moment which subsided into the English commonwealth, was 
somehow effected without so much as the help of newspapers.” 
After tracing in hasty outline the rise and progress of English and 
French periodical literature, in which sketch our Monthly Review 


figures at the head of a new form of lucubration, and as appearing’so 


far back as 1749, the writer states, that printing was first intro- 
duced, in so far as the continent of America is concerned, into 
Peru and Mexico, and afterwards into the English colonies, as 
early as 1639. For a great many years after this mtroduction, a 
newspaper was unknown in North America. 


Without any such aid, to keep up the spirit of their uwn people, or 
make known their dangers and successes, or put to shame an oppusing 
faction, or demolish heresies, our fathers managed to get through with 
their disputes with the Indian tribes till far beyond the decisive termina- 
tion of Philip’s war, their controversies with the government at home till 
long after the provincial charter of William and Mary, and other more 
ach disputes till long after the settling of the synodial Confession of 
Faith. | 

“ How they did it, may be a riddle worth the reading. It is pleasing, 
however, to reflect, that the very want cf this instrument may, in their 
circumstances, have been a means of more perfectly consolidating the 
infant state. The absence of those facilities for intelligence, which every 
man can now command so cheaply in his solitude, favoured their social 
habits. They sought each other, and resorted more freely to the great 
centre of information, from the necessity of acquainting themselves thus, 
if in any way, with whatever was going on in the world. - We have not 
seen it suggested, but it has occurred to us, that here was very pro- 
bably a leading element in the strong interest attached throughout: the 
seventeenth century to the Boston weekly Thursday lecture; ‘a service 
so attractive for some cause, that even the schools in different: towns on 
that day dismissed masters and boys from their tasks*. The canvassing 
of news on Sunday would not have been tolerated, even if, on Sunday, it" 





— 


‘~\® A curious vestige of this practice remains in Salem, where holidays in the schools are 
-Still called lecture days ;' a generalization of the term originally applied to the dispensation 
, given for the purpose. of going to hear the lecture. at Boston, oy tes fates 
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did not become every good citizen to be at his‘ home: |The Titi 

lecture at the capital, in thé existing state of things, would naturally bes 
come a central exchange, where matters of common interest would ihe 
communicated and discussed. It would be a sort of distributing pesty 
office, to circulate into the neighbourhood the knowledge of the latest 
events, fashions and opinions. And if there, be any thing in this view, 
the multiplication of means for coming at the large and small gossip of the 
day, may have had as much to do, as the decline of piety, in causiug that 
institution to become, what the few among us, who know any thing of 


it, know it to be, the wreck and shadow of its former glory.”—pp. 280, 
281. . 


The first newspaper in these colonies, we are informed, ap- 

ared about the same time with the first Scottish Gazette, in the 
year 1704. The writer refreshes our memory with one of the 
etymologies, of the word gazette, which refers it to the name of the 
Venetian Coin Gazetta, for which the first thing of the kind was 
sold at Venice. The proprietor of the first American newspaper, 
and which was called the ‘‘ Boston Letter, published by Authority,” 
was a.Scotchman of the name of Campbell, who was postmaster of 
the town. It fell, at the end of eighteen years, into the hands of 
the printer, and by him and his successors was continued till the 
evacuation of Boston by the British troops im 1776, being then the 
organ of the Tory party. 


“ William Brooker, being appointed Campbell’s successor in the post 
office, resolved to turn his official advantage to a similar account, and 
accordingly, Dec. 21st, 1719, set up the second newspaper in the colonies, 
called the Boston Gazette, employing James Franklin for, his printer, 
In two or three months after, Brooker, in his turn, was superseded by 
Philip Musgrave, who accordingly coming into possession of the, news- 
paper, gave, the printing of it to Samuel Kneeland, a former apprentice 
to Green, who issued it for eight years from his printing house at the 
corner of Prison Lane (now Court Street) and Dorset’s Alley, an estate 
constantly occupied in this manner from the year 1718, till,within the 
life-time of the present generation. | 

« At the end of this term, a new postmaster, coming into possession of 
the Gazette, naturally looked to his own line of patronage in the way of 
printing; and Kneeland, experiencing the common lot of dependants on 
the great, and thrown again upon his own resources by a like turn jn the 
wheel to that on which he had arisen, indemnified himself hy setting up 
the New England Journal on his private account, with the benefit of hi 
past experience, and the knowledge acquired, in his ,palmy. days, of 
matters behind the veil of state. This journal was largely aided by such 
considerable men as Judge Danforth, and Mather Byles the elder, and 
took a leading part in the religious disputes of the time, on the side of 
Edwards ,and, Whitefield. Its publication. was ,carried,on. for, fifteen 
years, at the end of which time it was united with the Gazette, under the 
name of the Boston Gazette and Weekly Journal, and so continued to 
be published till 1752, when Kneeland, separating himself froma, partner 
in the printing business, took another departure on the editorial voyage, 
with the name of the Boston Gazette, or Weekly Advertiser, containing, 
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as its inscription read,‘ the freshest advices, foreign and domestic,’ It 


was published. but two years, being one of the victims of th inci 
stamp act.”-—pp. 282, 283. B e provincial 


But there had been, as the writer well says, a great episode pre- 
vious to these last dates in the newspaper history. The first number 
of the “ New England Courant,” was issued August 17, 1721, by 
James Franklin. He took a course which was necessary, when, 
without something new, there could not be room for a new paper, 


and that course was an offensive comment on the respected men 
and opinions of the day. 


“ He was aided in his editorial labours by a society called by moderate 
people the ‘ Free-thinkers,’ and qualified by others with the less eupho- 
nious appellation of ‘the Hell-fire Club.’ But the master-spirit in. the 
Courant’s better days was Franklin’s brother Benjamin, then a boy, 
apprenticed in the office. The paper provoked the severe displeasure of 
the clergy and the government, which the latter did not fail to manifest in 
the processes of legislative and judicial action. All this it might have 
coutinued, with good management and a portion of the popular favour, to 
brave or evade, and thrive upon, but Franklin was indiscreet enough to 
quarrel with his brother; and with his elopement to Philadelphia, the 
glory departed from the Courant, and its weak life soon expired. After 
Benjamin had abstracted himself, the Courant continued to be published 
in his name, as it had been for some time before, though he was a minor, 
in consequence of an order of the General Cuurt, forbidding its publication 
on the part of James.” —p. 283. 


The matter now thickens as we proceed, and the interest in- 
creases. We cannot abridge such paragraphs as these :—- : 


‘Four years after the Courier had come to its end, the Weekly Re- 
hearsal was set on foot by the famous Jeremy Gridley, afterwards attorneys 
general of Massachusetts Bay; then-a young lawyer of brilliant promise; 
At the end of a year, he wearied of the work, on which he ‘had expended 
much classical lore, and the labour of weekly essays full of sense and en- 
tertainment; and it went into the hands of Thomas Fleet, an Englishman 
by birth, and a printer by trade, who had brought himself into trouble in 
London by his antipathy to the high church party, manifested inva studied 
affront to the procession in honour of Dr. Sacheverel. He: then lived, as 
his posterity do now, at the corner of Washington Street aud Water 
Street, a spot long distinguished by the sign of the Heart and Crown, and 
afterwards, when crowns went out of credit, by thatof the Heart'and Bible. 
Fleet was a humourist, a man of talent’ and energy, and pessessing: titi! 
comman resources, in his mind and experience, for his present ‘under+ 
taking. His satire was generally good-natured, and’ always free: and 
copious. He fully preserved the latter strain, and somewhat abandoned 
the former, in an attack on Whitefield, then at the height of his pept- 
larity. For some unexplained reason, he changed the: name of the’Re- 
hearsal, after printing it about two years, to that of the Boston Evenmg 
Post. This he continued thirteen years longer, to the time of his death, 
and it was undoubtedly much the best paper of its time: | It was brought 
down by lis two sons to the month of the Lexington battle. _— 
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“The two. first newspapers in the colonies, out, of Boston, were the 

American Weekly Mercury, printed in Philadelphia by Andrew Br i 
gun Dec. 22d, 1719, and the New York Gazette, by Wiiliam Bradfo 

ane from Oct. 16th, 1728. Up to the year 1750, besides the seven 
Boston papers already spoken of, the whole number undertaken in British 
America was thirteen, viz.:—the Rhode Island Gazette, begun in New- 
port in 1732; in New York, the New York Gazette, already mentioned, 
and three others; in Pennsylvania, the American Weekly: Mercury, men- 
tioned before, the Pennsylvania Gazette, purchased by Franklin in 1729, 
within a year after its establishment, and conducted by him for thirty 
years, and two others, one in German; the Maryland Gazette, published 
at Annapolis, and dating from 1728; the Virginia Gazette, from 1736; 
and two successive South Carolina Gazettes, at Charleston, from 1731 and 
1734." —pp. 284, 285. 


The writer, without following the history of the. newspapers 
farther, selects a few facts, illustrative of similarity or difference 
between their remote and their recent: relations to the community 
which they illuminated, and partially of the taste, resources, man- 
ners, and feelings of the times. He tells us that the first papers 
were commonly printed on a half sheet of pot paper ; sometimes a 
whole sheet was used, sometimes they were printed in folio, no re- 


gard being had to binding. The News-Letter introduced itself 
thus :— 


“ This News-letter is to be continued weekly; and all persons who have 
any houses, lands, tenements, farms, ships, vessels, goods, wares, or mer- 
chandizes, &c., to be sold or let, or servants runaway, or goods stole or 
lost, may have the same inserted at a reasonable rate, from twelve pence 
to five shillings, and not to exceed, who may agree with Nicholas Boune 
for the same, at his shop, next: door to Major Davis’, apothecary, in Bos- 
ton, near the old Meeting-house. All persons in town and country may 
have said News-letter weekly upon reasonable terms, agreeing: with. John 
Campbell, postmaster of New England, at Boston, for the same.”"—p: 285. 

Only four or five post offices were at this time in British Amex 
rica. Qne advertisement was in the first number of the News- 
letter, two in the second. In the fifth year of Campbell’s enter- 
prise, difficulties had grown up. 


The Scotchman is to be seen throughout every sentence of the 
following paragraphs :— 


‘<All persons in town or country who have not already paid for this 
fourth year, are hereby desired now to pay or send it in; with their reso- 
lution if they would have it continued and proceeded on for a-fifth year, 
life. permitted, which is only to be known by the number who take.it 
weekly, throughout the year; though there has not as yet a competent 
number appeared to take it annually, so as to enable the undertaker to 
carry it on effectually, yet he is willing to proceed with it, if those gen- 
tlemen that have this last year lent their helping hand to support, it, con-, 
tinue still of the same mind another year, in hopes that those, who have 
hitherto been backward to promote such a public good, will at last set in 
with it.’ 

“In 1718 he makes public another of his embarrassments. 
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‘“‘* After near upon fourteen years’ experience, the undertaker knows 
that it is impossible, with half a sheet in the week, to carry on all the 
public news of Europe. He now intends to make up that deficiency b 
printing a sheet every other week for trial, by which in a little time all 
will become new which used formerly to be old.’ 

“‘ And some months after, he refers to the gratifying success of this ex- 
perimeut, remarking, that ‘since,’ that is, since his proposal, ‘ he has 
printed every other week a sheet, whereby that which seemed old in 
the former half-sheets becomes new now by the sheet, which is easy to 
be seen by any one who will be at the pains to trace back former years, 
and even this time twelve months; we were then thirteen months behind 
with our foreign news, beyond Great Britain, now less than five months, 
so that by the sheet we have retrieved about eight months since Janu 
last; and any one that has the News Letter since that time to January 
next, life permitted, will be accommodated with: all the news of Europe 
that are needful to be known in these parts. And in regard the under- 
taker had not suitable encouragement, even to print half a sheet weekly, 
seeing that he cannot vend three hundred at an impression, though some 
iguorantly concludes he sells upwards of a thousand, far less is he able to 
print a sheet every other week without an addition of four, six, or eight 
shillings a-year, as every one thinks fit to give, payable quarterly, 
which will only help to pay for press and paper, giving his labour for 
nothing.’ 

‘‘A disinterestedness this, how rarely imitated in these iron times! 
But our admiration of it must be qualified by the fear, that he partly com- 
pensated himself by what the postmaster-general at home might have 
reckoned some official freedoms. ‘ The author, he says, * being still de- 
sired and encouraged to carry on the same by the gentlemen, merchants, 
and others, his usual customers, he intends, life permitted, to answer 
their expectation, and to forward still as regular account of affairs 
as our part of the world will admit of, preventing a great many false 
reports. If he dves not print a sheet every other week this winter time, 
he designs to make it up in the spring, when ships do arrive from Great 
Britain. And for the advantage of the post-office, an entire sheet of 
paper, one half with the news, and the other half good writing paper to 
write their letter on, may also be had there for every one that pleases, to 
have it every Monday.’ 

*« This latter scheme seems to have been the postmaste1’s honorarium to 


the editor’s patrons, in the way of charging their letter with only newspaper 
postage. "—pp. 286, 287. 


. Campbell’s first literary skirmish was with the Gazette, _ Lut 
Franklin’s Courant was his sorest foe, saying at the very onset that 
the News-letter was a “ dull vehicle of intelligence.” He reta- 
liated as he best could, declaring among other things that the 
‘‘ Courant’s lucubrations smelt much more of the ale tub than of 
the lamp.” However, although we learn that this patriarch editor 
was obliged to keep within his own narrow sphere, he died one of 
his Majesty’s justices of the peace, having reached the age of 
seventy-five years. But the Courant’s history is still more piquant. 
It announced itself to have in view the entertainment of the town, 
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twelve of this sort; none of which, however, survived that. greap 
shock, nor do they seem even to have had any more than a very 
uncertain reign. The remaining quarter after the revolution was 
not more benign upon such enterprises. The present century opened 
more anspiciously, the first number ofthe “ Portfolio” having been 
published on the 3dof January, 1801, set on foot by Joseph Dennie, 
of whom there is a discriminating sketch given by the writer. It is 
worth extracting as an example and lesson to many a sensitive and 
erratic spirit. — : 

‘* We infer, from the tone of some of the editorials, that it was never 
any thing like a gainful concern to its author. As early as the end of the 
first year, there is an out-break of defiance of hostility, and. contempt of 
neglect and desertion, which too clearly manifests the sensibility it disclaims. 
At the end of the second year, he says plainly, in language, if of. exaggera- 
tion, of evident feeling too, that ‘his sketches have scarcely been 
lucrative enough to pay for the oil consumed in their composition,’ 
confessing, at the same time, in language implying a strong conscious- 
ness that the confession was both true and called for, that his own 
want of steady purpose and assiduous self-tasking shared largely among 
other causes of his disappointment. In fact, all accounts agree that he 
had no habits of. application capable of sustaining, if any thing can, the 
burden of a weekly exhibition of one’s self, of a nature to demand that one 
should be always pointed and brilliant. In respect to natural gifts, he 
was, possibly, not over-rated; but undoubtedly his reputation in some 
particulars was factitious. The felicities of his style, for instance, were | 
decidedly ostentatious; and some of his earlier papers have a display. of 
classical learning, such as is .only to be made in two ways; either upon 
drafts upon the memory of a first-rate scholar, such as Bentley and Porson, 
which, of course, Dennie was not, or else by dogged reference to indices, 
a kind of work which one, whose taste and whose forte is to be light and 
sparkling, will not long find patience to sustain. Society solicited him 
with a dangerously flattering importunity ; the irregular habits of applica- 
tion and exasperated sensibility, which in those days more than now, were 
unhappily thonght to belong to genius, naturally, by a constantly recipro- 
cal action, aggravated each other, and he died.in 1812, a mortified disap- 
pointed man, surviving his highest fame, and leaving no strong claim om 
the gratitude of posterity, though scarcely surviving a certain enthusiastic 
and indefinite public admiration, and long survived by friendships which 


his attractive qualities of mind and heart were always prompt to win.” — 
pp. 294, 295. 


Brown, the great novelist, set up, in 1803, the “ Literary Ma- 
gazine and American Register ;’’ and in 1806, the “ Annual 
Register ;” the latter, being characterised by the writer as the 
gravest periodical which had yet appeared. 

« He carried it through five volumes, and the former work through 
eight, conducting the two together, besides occasional contributions to the 
Portfolio and other works, with most praiseworthy industry, distinguished 
and various talent, and a very sober, enlightened, and generous. spirit. 
The last volume of the Register was issued but a: few weeks before his 
death. Brown’s is a name which ought not to ‘ be willingly let die.’ A 
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eful justice hae recently been done it, in the biography by our coad- 
ana Mr. William H. Prescott, published. in’ Mr: Spark's’ collection. 

‘«« Salmagundi there is of course no describing. But we, who are old 
enough, ‘ cannot but remember such things were, and were most dear te 
us. To its contemporaries, its name is its history. To speak it, is: to 
evoke the spirits of the crowd of bright fancies which it stood for, and 
make them rush again in their motley, if now sad procession, through the 
mind. Unfortunates, who were not its contemporaries, if they will not 
read its own five hundred 18mo. pages; may do the next best thing by 
conning its fifty fruitful pages of index.’ It began and ended with 1807. 
Irving, not yet a longed-for exile, Verplanck, not yet a statesman,.and 
Paulding, still in process of breaking for the more regular literary races, 
made the mysterious trio of Langstaff, Evergreen, and Wizard.”—p. 295. 


The “ Monthly Anthology” was issued in 1803 at Boston, by 
Phineas Adams, aided, as has been understood, by Dr. Channing: 
The Rev. Mr. Emerson was the next editor who associated wit 
himself some literary friends, which gave rise to the “ Antholo 
Club.” Of this not uncelebrated periodical, which survived till 
1811, take the following account. 


“ Though there was a most honourable uniformity in the principles of 
criticism maintained in the Anthology, there was, as was to be expected 
and indeed desired, no great uniformity of matter in its pages, where the 
talents and tastes of contributors were so various ; nor any great uniformity 
of merit, where all had other objects, which, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, drew them away from this. But there are jewels of speculation, 
criticism, and taste, scattered with no grudging hand over its pages. They 
wrote as-convenience allowed, fancy prompted, or some serions occasion 
dictated, as of course they wrote gratuitously, the income of their work 
never so much as defraying the charge of their meetings. The liter 
taste and spirit which they animated in each other, and the feeling for let- 
ters which they excited in this community, have produced and are produe- 
ing very palpable and increasing important results. And they erected one 
monument to their association, far more durable than their work, or an 
interest directly attaching to it. The Boston Atheneum was first the 
Authology reading room. Mr. Shaw, long afterwards its devoted and in- 
defatigable patron, first proposed the plan. Several members of the club, 
among whom Rey. Dr. Gardiner is particularly commemorated,. gave 
books; the number was increased by contributions of other public-spirited 
individuals; and the collection was first deposited in a room on Pember- 
ton’s hill. When it became to large to find accommodation there, it was 
removed, we think about 1812, to a house in Treemont Street, next north 
of King’s Chapel cemetery, and lastly, about ten years ago, to the establish- 
ment provided for it in Pearl Street, by the munificence of ‘Mr. Perkins.” 
ae 297. 

Of late works of note belonging to their’ periodical literature, the 
writer, for obvious reasons, forbears giving a ‘particular account, 
contenting himself. with a general announcement of’ their. titles, 
their editors, proprietors, &c. An almost barren catalogue ‘cannot 
interest our readers. We select the last'paragraph of’ ep paper; 
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containing some brief statements touching the comparative amount 
of periodical publications at different periods of American history. : 


‘In the year 1750, four newspapers only were issued in New England, 
all of them in Boston, and seven in the other colonies, viz. two in New 
York, three in Pennsylvania, one in Virginia, and one in South Carolina; 
In 1775, there were seven in Massachusetts, one in New Hampshire, two 
in Rhode Island, and three in Connecticut, (thirteen in all New England,) 
three in New York, eight in Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, two in Vir- 
ginia, two in North Carolina, three in South Carolina, and one in Georgia; 
making twenty-one in all, in*the Southern provinces, and thirty-four in 
the territory of the now United States. Soon after the Revolutionary war, 
daily papers, instead of weekly as heretofore, were introduced in Philadel- 
phia and New York; but we had none here till so late as 1813. In 1800, 
according to Thomas, at least one hundred and fifty newspapers were 
printed in the United States; and in 1810, three hundred and fifty, already 
nearly half as many again as in the British islands. The same writer com- 
puted the number of single papers, then annually issued ‘here, at twenty- 
two millions and a half. A French document, inserted in the American 
Almanac of the current year, gives the number of newspapers in the Uni- 
ted States at eight hundred and forty, while all Europe has only a little 
over two thousand, all Asia but twenty-seven, Great Britain four hundred 
and eighty, Austriaand Kussiaeach eighty, and Spain but twelve; making 
in the United States a newspaper for less than every fourteen thousand 
souls; in Europe, one for every hundred and six thousand souls; and in 
Asia, one for every fourteen millions; or a thousand times as many, in 
. proportion to the population in our country, as in the latter continent, 
The learned editor, however, of the Almanac, reckons the number of our 
newspapers last year at not less than twelve hundred; the number in Mas- 
sachusetts alone having reached a hundred, including forty-three in Bos- 
ton. The other periodical literature in Boston, last year, was diffused 
through no less than forty-seven publications, viz. three semi-monthly, 
twenty-two monthly, five two-monthly, seven quarterly, one semi-annual, 
and nine annual, including six almanacs. We have heard it confidently 
stated, in a highly trustworthy quarter, that, apart from newspapers and 
religious magazines, the periodical publications of this city exceed the sum 
of those of the rest of the country. But we cannot ourselves vouch for 
the fact.”—pp. 300, 301. 


Are not these astonishing strides for a new world, and a young 
nation? ‘The number of newspapers that circulate through the 
United States, should teach a lesson to people nearer our firesides. 
And had we not another index to go by, that circumstance alone 
is sufficient to support many of the greatest, most beautiful, and 
enduring structures which rational speculation can rear upon any 
data. America is therefore a noble theme of study, whether we 
view what she has been and is, or contemplate what she will be- 
come, according to the ordinary development of the ways of Al- 
mighty wisdom ; and proud should England be, and proud she will 
hence for ever be, of her kinship with such a nation of free, intel- 
lectual, enlightened, and moral minds. With them, we at least, 
ever desire to uphold a community of sentiment, knowledge, and 
affection. 
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Art. 1X.—Iilustrations of Social Depravity. No. ViI.— The Free- 
masons. By Joun Rew. Glasgow: John Reid & Co. Edinburgh: 
William Tait. London: Whittaker & Co., 1834. 


Free Masonry purports to be an ancient and respectable institu- 
tion, embracing individuals of every nation, and of every condition 
of life. In order to attain the ends for which it was originally 
formed, every candidate comes under a solemn engagement never 
to divulge the mysteries of the order, nor communicate to the un- 
initiated the secrets with which he may be intrusted, and the pro- 
ceedings in which the fraternity may be engaged. At regular and 
appointed seasons convivial meetings are held in lodges constructed 
for the purpose ; benevolence, temperance, harmony, and joy being 
their professed objects. Various opinions, and some.of those of a 
very opposite nature, have been held of the practical working of 
such an institution. One party has maintained that its origin is 
coeval with the most ancient times, and that it possesses the ex- 
cellence of almost a divine ordinance. Others say it was the 
invention of Jesuits. to promote their intriguing views; and treat 
the whole affair with the greatest obloquy. Not being masons 
ourselves, we shall not,’ in the observations we offer before coming 
to the work on our table, do more than give our opinion of the 
working of this institution, in a practical view, at home and abroad. 
And we venture to predict that that opinion will meet with the 
ee of every one, who is neither a red-hot mason, nor 
indiscriminate libeller of the order. 

In the regular workings of Masonry, let us just note its charac- 
ter; for, as regards its pretensions, we at present have nothing to 
say, these being, as we think, worthy of blame, as well as of some 
praise. Well then, what is Masonry in England and Scotland ? 
As to the rank, talent, and character of very many of the brethren, 
it is highly respectable ; and annually the lodges do much gouvd, 
by the charities they practise in behalf of the destitute and be- 
reaved. But is a Mason Lodge with us not rather considered as a 
place for passing an hour or two in a sort of decent conviviality, 
than any thing else? ‘Is not the occupation of the brethren, under 
the pretext of being rational, rather frivolities worthy of young or 
little-minded men, than such as gravity or wisdom can take pleasure 
in? And are not the meetings much more apt to lead the young into 
companionships, any thing but conducive to regular habits and 
good hours, than to cherish the standard virtues professed to be 
sought after? It-is all very well to talk of brotherly love, of 
equality, and other general topics of inoperative benevolence, A 
garret pamphleteer may enjoy the brief authority, as senior war- 
den, of conducting, with affectionate solemnity, the young noble- 
man who pants in the days of his giddiness for the honour of 
mastership, and who praises in return the trusty brother who has 
guarded him in his perilous journeys round the room. But where 
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are the daily fruits of all this? Why, nothing as respects the 
young (who are the only persons that take an interest in this 
country in such child’s-play, unless a few gray-headed fools some- ' 
times join them), but what will always occur when they meet in 
numbers. We declare, in so far as the testimony and practice 
of our friends as masons go, that not one of them, after the 
enthusiasm of youth was over, ever spoke of their lodge-meetings 
in terms different from what we have now used, unless such as 
had fallen into dissipated habits, or were fond to hear them- 
selves spout. Who is there who ever witnessed a masonic 
parade, but unless he were a stripling fit to be taken with 
such shows, was not ashamed of the grown-up men that were 
the object of attention? For ourselves, we can say, that the 
thought ever occurred on such occasions, “ What must they think 
of themselves when they awake in the morning?” We care not, 
in the view we are taking of the professed doctrines of Masonry, 
but we unhes@tatingly assert, that in this country it does much 
more harm than good; nor did we ever know a virtuous father, 
among the working classes, that approved of a son becoming one 
of the mysterious order, ie" 

But it will be said, that Masonry is not such a frivolity on the 
continent as it is in Britain. Ireland we need not touch, for it is 
to be presumed that no temperate man can advocate the institution, 
as it has there worked. We admit what is declared of the conti- 
nent. German Masonry, for instance, is a very serious concern, 
and is implicated with other objects than are ever thought of in 
this country. There, as well as in France and Italy, the Lodges 
have been the haunts of projectors and fanatics, in science, 
religion, and politics ; where they have availed themselves of the 
secrecy and the freedom of speech maintained in such meetings, to 
broach their doctrines, contriving to tag their peculiar nostrums to 
the mummery of Masonry. It is frivolous, in all that we see or 
hear of its forms ; yet it admits of every fashioning that Gallic 
refinement or German study can bestow. So that, instead of the 
homely, free, good-natured and convivial thing it is in Britain, It 
has in those countries become the occasion and opportunity of the 
most serious discussions in morals, religion, and politics, main- 
tained in a manner we have no adequate notion of in this country, 
because we are unacquainted with the’ restraints which in those 
countries have been imposed on free conversation. Were there 
occasion or room for the account, we could show that the Order of 
Illuminati, had its rise among free-masons—an association which 
lanned a diabolical conspiracy against every religious and political 
establishment in Europe. But every one in the least acquainted, 
with German or French history during the last fifty years, = 
remember how Masonry in these countries has been the han 
turned to the most dangerous purposes. 
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Leaving the practical fruits of this system, if it may be so 
honoured, let us just glance at one point in its theory, well 
known to every person, against which we apprehend weighty ob- 
jections may be brought. Whoever is initiated into the rites and 
ceremonies of the order, or, in other words, whcever becomes a& 
member of a mason-lodge, is most strictly and solemnly sworn not 
to betray the secrets of free-masonry : and he who pays no respect 
to those ties is considered by the brethren neither to fear God nor 
regard man. Nay, they consider the conduct disingenuous of the 
uninitiated that would try to find out what is so carefully and 
solemnly hidden. We do not at present mark the security that 
is thus obtained for keeping their mysteries secret: and which no 
doubt has been their great hiding place, viz. that should a member 
violate his obligations, it cai most powerfully be urged by the 
faithful, that his information is unworthy of credit. For it is 
rather to be supposed that he will dupe his auditors by false mat- 
ter, than trample upon an engagement guarded by the most awful 
sanctions, particularly since it does not appear that a man can have 
any very tempting cause for such a violation. But the point we 
refer to requires no reasoning. We say it is a frightful thing for 
any man to take upon himself such weighty obligations without 
serious preparation and commensurate occasion; and that the 
society or members who encourage a thoughtless young man so to 
bind himself, incurs an awful responsibility. ho are those in 
Britain that generally offer themselves to be initiated? ‘They are 
the young and the thoughtless ; they proceed, as all in this country 
must know, to take part in the mysteries, and to engage themselves 
most solemnly, with all the levity and rashness suited to a sporting 
field, and too oft they return in no better plight, or, at least, never 
impressed more deeply than before with any one moral or religious 
feeling. There is infatuation and wickedness in all these proceed- 
ings. An oath is not to be taken on light occasions, and particu- 
larly an oath uttered amid such imposing rites as direct the feelings 
and the soul to the august and awful attributes of celestial life. 

The little work before us has suggested an occasion for these 
remarks ; and if it detail truths, a thing we have ho reasori to 
doubt, we have less cause than ever to treat lightly the ternidency 
of Masonry. We cannot go the length to which the author pro- 
ceeds, of maintaining that every member of the order is, art arid 
part, guilty of the murder that has clearly been made out as coih- 
mitted by a conspiracy in America, in the name, and in the cha- 
racter of masonry. It is true, we believe, that the whole fratet- 
nity are fond of using the terms and sentiment, that “‘ free-masonry 
is the same over the whole world :”’ and that the lodge whose mem- 
bers murdered one of their number for divulging their secrets, has 
not been expelled by the. higher lodges of America; whilst the 
free-masons of this country still keep in union with the establish- 
ment of the institution there. But still, the statéments if this 
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work, if correct, present us with a sad picture of masonic unani- 
mity in crime, and which is more than able to outweigh much of 
the good done by all their charities. Even the murder of a fellow- 
creature does not seem so frightful and bad as the readiness mani- 
fested in the case under review, of free-masons to commit any 
atrocity in support or for the protection of their secret society. 

We cannot follow the narrative given by the author, seeming] 
from accurate information and authentic documents. But the 
heads of the story contained in this volume, and which is to be 
followed by another, amount to this—that William Morgan was 
understood to be about to publish and divulge the secrets of ma- 
sonry, he himself being a member, and considerably advanced in a 
knowledge of the order; that he was abducted and murdered by 
the enraged brethren of the western part of New York, to which he 
belonged ; and that the union, the rank, and influence of the mem- 
bers that had a hand in the atrocity were such, that the ends of 
justice have been defeated, and the majesty of the laws outraged, 
without the perpetrators having been punished. ‘The crimes alluded 
to were committed in the year 1826, and have been the occasion of 
the greatest surprise, indignation, and ferment amongst the inha- 
bitants of that country. Many American masons have turned 
their backs upon an institution that could breed and harbour such 
criminals, and countenance such depravity; but many have also, 
both by deed and word, expressed their approbation of the foul 
conspiracy and murder, many of these being men of consideration 
in the community; whilst the uninitiated have been driven to an 
excitement alarming to the tranquillity of the country, loud and 
long kept up. The number of criminal trials to which the foul 
dealing with William Morgan gave rise, may be said to be unpre- 
cedented; and yet, from the death of certain individuals, the 
absconding of others, and the wonderful closeness and unanimity 
of the masons, no one has been brought to condign punishment for 
the murder, though several have been convicted of the conspiracy 
as to the abduction. In the mean time, the work purporting to dis- 
close the secrets, and to be an entire revelation of the first three 
degrees of free-masonry appeared, accompanied with a notice that 
the illustration of the higher degrees would be forthcoming. 

The present work professes not to treat of the secrets, nor to 
expose the principles of free-masonry, but to show the social 
depravity engendered by the institution, as illustrated in the ab- 
duction and murder of William Morgan. In a future paper we 
presume that the author will enter farther into the subject. In the 
meanwhile, he declares that the oaths he quotes are taken by 
masons, by which they voluntarily outlaw themselves, as he thinks, 
and as we think, from the civil union. 

“ We have been led into these remarks, from having read the oath 
taken by all Free-Masons at their admission to the masonic body, which 
oath not only forbids the making known any of the secrets of Free- 
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Masonry, but binds the person taking it, to do.as he will be instructed 
by the body, no matter what that instruction may be. We care not 
what the Masons themselves may say in denial of this charge; if they 
say it is not proved here, we will prove it in our future paper on Free- 
Masonry; and we will not be surprised, that every Mason denies its 
truth. But it is not to them that we address ourselves; they are not 
capable of reasoning upon the subject, as they have surrendered their 
liberty of free debate, when they became Masons, and are bound by their 
- gath to withhold acknowledgment of the truth of our statement. In 
proof of which, we give one of the Oaths taken by ad/ Free-Masons :— 
«¢ T hereby solemnly vow and swear, in the presence of Almighty God, 
and this Right Worshipful Assembly, that I will hail and conceal, and 
never reveai the secrets or secresy of Masons or Masonry, that shall be 
revealed unto me, unless to a true and 1 wful brother after an examina- 
tion, or in a just and worshipful lodge of brothers and fellows well met. 
2d, 1 furthermore promise and vow, that I will not write them, print 
them, mark them, carve them, or engrave them, or cause them to be 
written, printed, marked, carved, or engraved on wood or stone, 80 as 
the visible character or impression of a letter may appear, ‘whereby it 
may be unlawfully obtained. All this under no less penalty, than to 
have my throat cut, my tongue taken from the roof of my mouth, my 
heart plucked from under my left breast, then to be buried in the sand 
of the sea, the length of a cable-rope from shore, where the tide ebbs 
and flows twice in twenty-four hours, my body to be burned to ashes, 
my ashes to be scattered upon the face of the earth, so that there shall 
be no resemblance of me among Masons. Sv help me God.’”—pp 1—3. 


Several other oaths are set down, and declared to be those 
taken by higher degrees in masonry. The following is said by the 
author to be part of a master mason’s oath. 


“* Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that a Master Mason’s 
secrets given to me in charge as such, and I knowtng them to be such, 
shall remain as secure and inviolable in my breast as in his own, when 
communicated to me, murder and treason excepted; and they left to my 
own election. Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that 1 will go 
on a Master Mason’s errand, whenever required, even should I have to 
go barefoot, and bareheaded, if within the length of my cable-tow. 
Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that I will be aiding and assisting 
all poor indigent Master Masons, their wives and orphans, wheresoever 
dispersed round the globe, as far as in my power, without injuring 
myself or family materially. Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that 
if any part of this my solemn oath or obligation be omitted at this time, 
that I will hold myself amenable thereto, whenever informed. To all 
which I do most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear, with a fixed 
and steady purpose of mind in me, to keep and perform the same, bind- 
ing myself under no less a penalty than to have my body severed in two 
in the midst, and divided to the north and south, my bowels burned to 
ashes in the centre, and the ashes scattered befure the four winds of 
heaven, that there might not the least track or trace of remembrance 
remain among men or Masons of so vile and perjured a wretch as I 
should be, were I ever to prove wilfully guilty of violating any part of 
this my solemn oath or obligation of a Master Mason. So help me God, 
and keep me steadfast in the due performance of the same.’ ”—pp. 6, 7. 
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“Morder and treason are excepted in the above oath, but we até 
told by the ‘author that the following is part of that which is taken 
by the royal arch masons. i 


_ *¢* Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that I will aid and assist a 
companion Royal Arch Mason, when engaged in any difficulty, and espouse 
his cause, so far as to extricate him from the same, if in my power, whether 
he be right or wrong. Also, that I will promote a companion Royal Arch 
Mason’s political preferment in preference to another of equal qualifications. 
Furthermore, do I promise and swear, that a companion Royal Arch 
Mason's secrets, given me in charge as such, and I knowing them to be 
such, shall remain as secure and inviolable in my breast as in his own, 
MURDER AND TREASON NOT EXCEPTED. Furthermore, do I promise and 
swear, that I will be aiding and assisting all poor and indigent Royal Arch 
Masons, their widows and orphans, wherever dispersed around the globe, 
so far as in my power, without material injury to myself or family. All 
which I most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear, with a firm and 
steadfast resolution to perform the same, without any equivocation, mental 
reservation, or self-évasion of mind in me whatever ; binding myself under 
no less penalty than that of having my skull smote off, and my brains ex- 
posed to the scorching rays of the sun, should I ever knowingly, or wil- 
lingly, violate or transgress any part of this my solemn oath or obligation, 


of a Royal Arch Mason. So help.me God, and keep me steadfast in the 
performance of the same.’”’—pp. 9, 10. 


As to the American work which has published the disclosures, 
we can say nothing, never having seen it. But there is something 


in the remarks that we now quote from the volume before us, as 
worthy of credit. . 


‘It forms no part of the task we have at present assumed, to discuss 
theclaims which these revelations have to entire authenticity. Upon this point 
the public will be enabled to draw a tolerably correct conclusion, from the 
unparalleled exertions made by the fraternity, in the first instance, to sup- 
press, and when that end had failed, to discredit them. The distant Ma- 
sohic associations, moreover, were taught to believe there was danger to 
be apprehended from these disclosures, by the arrival of confidential mes- 
sengers from the officers of the Grand Lodge of New York, with an addi- 
tional check-word, to guard the lodges from the intrusion of ‘ Morgat 
Masons,’ as the readers of his book were called. This check-word is pub- 
lished, among other precious secrets, in ‘ Allyn’s Ritual.’ If these cir- 
éumstances do not fix the character of the revelations in question, perhaps 
& still stronger inference may be drawn from the fact, that Morgan; 
whether dead or living, was everywhere, by the united voice of Masonry; 
dénounced as a PERJURED TRAITOr to the institution. He could not have 
béen 4 TRaiTorR if his revelations were fictions, but only an impostor upon 
the public, as the world believed the author of ‘ Jachin and Bvaz’ to have 
been.”—pp. 61, 62. | 

The author goes into a circumstantial account of all connected 
with William Morgan’s abduction, tracing the cruelties practised 
upon him, as disclosed in the course of future investigations and 
criminal trials, down to a point where the reader feels the next 
step will be that of murder, and which there is no doubt the poor 
victim encountered, although the particulars of this last atroéity 
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are not known. In proof of the public indignation, roused by the 
series and tissue of crimes practised upon Morgan, Judge Throop’s 
address to one convicted as having had a hand in the abiluction, 
may be quoted. 

«+ You have been convicted,’ said the judge, ‘ of a daring, wicked, and 
presumptuous crime—such an one as we did hope would not, in our day, 
have polluted this land. You have robbed the state of a citizen, a citizen of 
his liberty, a wife of a husband, and a family of helpless children of the 
endearments and protecting care of a parent. And whether the unfor- 
tunate victim of your rage has been immolated, or is in the land of the 
living, we are ignorant, and even you do not pretend to know. It is 
admitted in this case, and stands proved, that Morgan was, by a hypo- 
critical pretence of friendship and re and that too in the imposing 
shape of pecuniary relief to a distressed and poverty-bound prisoner, 
beguiled to entrust himself with one of your number, who seized him, a8 
soon as a confederate arrived to his aid, almost at his prison-door, and in 
the night time hurried him into a carriage, and forcibly transported him 
out of the state. But great as are the individual wrongs which you 
have inflicted on these helpless and wretched human beings, they are not 
the heaviest part of your crime. You have disturbed the public peace— 
you have dared to raise your parricidal arms against the laws and con- 
stitution of your government—you have assumed a power which is 
incompatible with a due. subordination to the laws and public authority 
of your state. He was acitizen, under the protection of our laws; you 
were Citizens, and owed obedience to them. What hardihood and wick- 
edness then prompted you to steel your hearts against the claims of 
humanity, and to dare set at defiance those laws to which you owed 
submission, and which cannot suffer a citizen’s liberty to be restrained 
with impunity, without violating its duties of protection, assured to 
every individual under the social compact ? 

‘« Our laws will resent such attacks as you have made upon their 
severeignty. Your conduct has created in the people of this section of 
the country a strong feeling of virtuous indignation. The court rejoices 
to witness it—to be made sure that a citizen’s person cannot be invaded 
by lawless violence, without its being felt by every individual in the 
community. It isa blessed spirit; and we do hope that it will not sub- 
side—that it will be accompanied by a ceaseless vigilance, and untiring 
activity, until every actor in this profligate conspiracy is hunted from his 
hiding-place, and brought before the tribunals of the country, to receive 
the punishment merited by his crime. We think that we see in this 
public sensation, the spirit which ‘brought us into existence as a nation, 
and a pledge that our rights and liberties are destined to endure. But 
this is not all; your offence was not the result of passion suddenly ex- 
cited, nor the deed of one individual. It was preconcerted, deliberated 
upon, and carried into effect, by the dictates of the secret councils, and 
conclave of many actors. It takes its deepest hues of guilt from a con- 
spiracy—a crime most dreaded, from the depravity of heart it evinces, 
the power for unlawful purposes which it combines, and from its ability 
to defy the power of the law, and its ultimate danger to the public peace. 
Hence it is, that the crime is considered full, when the wicked purpose 
is proved to have been formed; and the subsequent carrying into effect 
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the object of the conspiracy, does not, in the eye of the law, elevate the 
degree of the crime.’ ”’—pp. 82—84. 


The interest excited by William Morgan’s case throughout the 
northern states of America, may be judged of from the third pro- 
clamation of Governor Clinton respecting it. ) 


““* Whereas, the measures adopted for the discovery of William Mor- 
gan, after his unlawful abduction from Canandaigua in September last, 
have not been attended with success; and whereas many of the good 
citizens of this state are under an impression, from the lapse of time and 
other circumstances, that he has been murdered :—Now, therefore, to 
‘the end that, if living, he may be restored to his family, and if murdered, 
that the perpetrators may be brought to condign punishment, I have 
thought fit to issue this proclamation, promising a reward of one thou- 
sand dollars for the discovery of the offender or offenders, to be paid on 
conviction and on the certificate of the attorney-general, or officer pro- 
secuting on the part of the state, that the person or persons claiming the 
said last-mentioned reward, is or are justly entitled to the same under 
this proclamation. And I further promise a free pardon, so far as I am 
authorised under the constitution of this state, to any accomplice or co- 
operator who shall make a full discovery of the offender or offenders. 
And I do enjoin it upon all officers and ministers of justice, and all other 
persons, to be vigilant and active in bringing to justice the perpetrators 
of a crime so abhorrent to humanity, and so derogatory from the ascend- 
ancy of law and good order. 


“«(L.S.) In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and the 
privy seal, at the city of Albany, this nineteenth day of March, A.D. 
1827. ° ‘<¢ De Wirt Cunton.’” 

It was an unprecedented case of conspiracy, were we even to 
embrace the whole range of modern history; and affords any. 
any thing but a flattering picture of the vigilance of the American 
magistracy of those parts, or of the predominance of manly virtues 
amongst the numerous free-masons that distinguish American 
society. Can any one believe that a similar series of crimes to 
what this volume unfolds, could be perpetrated in Britain? We 
do not suppose, were we to select from the men of greatest violence, 
in every grade of life, not to speak of those belonging to any one 
order, that we could find in our country the stern calculating una- 
nimity, and consummate steadiness of criminal purpose and deed 
that has disgraced America through their free-masons. We 
cannot, at any rate, allow British free-masons to be implicated in 
Morgan’s case, provided they suitably resent the insult, and throw 
back the stain that has been cast upon their order in America. 
But if they do not this, they must either deny the account before 
us, or become, by their countenance, accessories after the act to 
the atrocities committed. They must, at least declare to their 
former brethren, “ You are no longer of us.” The author sums 
up one of his chapters thus : 


- * Such was the melancholy fate of William Morgan—a free American 
citizen, whose death is unavenged. He was stolen from the bosom of 
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his family by an infamous perversion of the forms of ‘law—he was 
thrust into prison for the gratification of: private malignity—he was 
kidnapped under the guise of friendship—transported like a malefactor, 
one hundred and fifty miles, through a populous country—and executed 
in cold blood, by a gang of assassins, under circumstances of as damning 
atrocity as ever stained the annals of human delinquency! Nor was 
the crime perpetrated by ignorant or hungry banditti, or for the lust of 
power or of gold. The circle of the conspirators embraced, directly and 
indirectly, hundreds of intelligent men, acting not on the spur of the 
occasion, from sudden impulse or anger, but after long consultations, 
and ‘weeks and even months of preparation. Those immediately en- 
gaged in the conspiracy were men of information, and of high standing 
in their own neighbourhoods and counties—embracing civil officers of 
almost every grade; sheriffs, legislators, magistrates, lawyers, physicians, 
and even those whose calling it was to minister at the altar in hol 
things. Along the route of the captive, the members of the Masonic 
fraternity left their occupations, however busily or urgently engaged; 
and flew at a moment’s warning to aid in his transportation to the spot 
where his sufferings were ended. A clergyman preceded him, more- 
over, heralding his approach from town to town, and announcing his 
captivity to the assembling brethren, before whom he was simultaneous] 
to deliver a discourse, dedicating a Masonic temple to the service of God 
and the holy St. John, and enforcing the -golden maxims of* PEaceE, 
HARMONY, AND BROTHERLY LOVE!’ Arrived at. the end of his journey, 
the wretched victim was imprisoned in a fortress, over which the banner 
of freedom was streaming in the breeze. In vain did he plead for his 
life; and in vain did he implore the privilege of once more behuldin 
his wife and children! And what was the mighty offence of the 
miserable man, that he must thus be hurried to his final account, without 
being allowed a last farewell of his wife—without suffering a single ray 
of divine light to glance across his path, or illumine the dark atmosphere 
of his dungeon—but sent to his dread abode with all .his imperfections 
on his head? Why, forsooth, he was about to expose the wonderful 
secrets of Free-Masonry! It was feared he would tell how ‘ poor blind 
candidates’ are led about a lodge-room by a ‘ cable tow,’ and how they 
knee] at the altar, at one time on one knee, and at another time upon 
the other! It was feared he would tell how they stumble over the 
emblems of ‘ the rugged path of human life,’ or bend with humility 
beneath ‘ the living arch!’ ”’—pp. 242—244. 


The last inquiry in this volume regards the extent to which the 
American superior lodges have made themselves parties to the 
crimes previously described. ‘The argument here maintained is 
strong ; with a portion of it we close our paper. 


“ Inthe month of February, 1827, five months after the perpetration of 
the crime, the grand chapter rejected a proposition, offering a reward of 
1000 dollars for the discovery and apprehension of the authors of it: 
while, on the other hand, they appropriated the like sum of 1000 dollars, 
under the pretext of unspecified charity, but in fact to be used for the 
aid, comfort, and assistance of the criminals. In the month of March, of 
the same year, Howard, one of the murderers, by his own confession, 
was cherished by certain of the masons of New York ; he was kept in con- 
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cealment.from the-officers of justice; funds were raised for‘liim;' dnd le 
was finally smuggled across Long Island, and put on board one of the 
foreign packets: off Gravesend or Coney Island. In the month of June; 
of. the same year, the sum of 100 dollars was voted from the funds of the 
grand. lodge: to Eli Bruce; and the additional sum for which he‘ had 
applied, was raised for him by the brethren out of the lodge. In the 
autumn. of the same year, the sum of 500 dollars was appropriated from 
the funds of the Jerusalem Chapter of New York, for the benefit of * the 
western sufferers,” as the conspirators were called. Money-for the same 
object, was raised by one of the encampments in New York. Other 
lodges and chapters of'the same city, contributed to the same object; and 
the sum. of 500 dollars was: subsequently: applied to-the same charitable: 
purposes by the grand: lodge: 
‘“‘Ithas been said, however, in extenugtion of most of these approprfia- 
tions of money by the lodges and chapters, that when tliey were made, 
those who voted for them did so under a belief that great oppression was 
experienced by the accused at: the west—that in fact, when the appro- 
priations were made, it was not believed that any very considerable crime 
had. been committed ;—and, in short, it has been maintained that those 
voting the money honestly believed the accused, to whom it was going; 
to be innocent. and: persecuted men. Such, weare willing to admit, to @ 
certain extent, was the fact; but.such, we have the best reason for be- 
lieving, was, in a very limited degree, the true state of the case. However; 
tn all instances, the master-spirits knew well enough the true state of the 
case; and, both in the Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter; at the times 
of making the appropriations, many of the conspirators were themselves 
present, wearing the lamb-skin emblems of innocence, and taking p 
in the. proceedings! Making, however, all possible: allowances, will 
it. justify the assisting away of Howard, and the advancing of money 
to enable Burrage Smith to fly to New-Orleans, and Howard to Eng: 
land. Nor can even this excuse avail to any extent, for more than a 
very short period. Grant, for the sake of argument, that a majority of the 
members of the Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter, at the time of making 
those appropriations, did suppose the accused were innocent; they must 
have soon been undeceived: Upon what principle, then, are we to account 
for their subsequent conduct! Trials of the conspirators were occurring 
every few months, and volumes of appalling testimony were following 
each other in rapid suecession, placing the innocence of the accused, and 
numerous unknown accomplices, entirely out. of the question—but‘no 
example. was. made of any of these, In the earlier part.of: the excite- 
ment, several members of the order were tried for the conspiracy, and 
convicted by their own confessions—bwt none. of these, even to thes day, 
have been expelled from either lodge or chapter. Several more have 
been convicted, after warmly contested trials, who, with the former, 
have served out their respective terms of imprisonment—but none of 
these have been expelled. Witnesses have stood mute, braving: the au- 
thority of the civil law, even in the presence of the highest: of the: cri- 
minal, tribunals—but none of these have been expelled. Other wit- 
nesses have refused to testify, expressly upon the ground that in doing 
so, they must criminate themselves—neither have these been expelled. 
Witnesses: have testified falsely, as their subsequent examinations have 
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fully proved—netther, have these. been expelled. t, has. beem provediin 
court, over and over again, that the measures for. the.abduction, of. Mor- 
gan were concerted in the lodges and chapters of the west—but: the war- 
rants for such lodges and chapters have never been. recalled, Indeed, 
there has never yet been uttered from the walls of either lodge.or. chap- 
ter, from the highest to the lowest, an expression of real censure, or of 
honest indignation against any. individual, however clearly tt may 
have been known that he was engaged in depriving a free citizen of his 
liberty, and putting him to deathincold blood! And, therefore, the 
SociaL Depravity of the Free-Masons shines forth in all its bluedy 
lustre.”’—pp. 252—256. 


Art. X.—Narrative of a Voyage to the Southern Atlantic Ocean, in. the 
- years 1828, 29, 30, performed in H. M. Sloop, Chanticleer, under the 
command of the late Capt. Henry. Foster, F.R.S., §c. By W. H. 
B. Wesster. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1834. 


Captain Foster had served as astronomer with Sir Edward Parry, 
in the Polar regions ; and for the valuable experiments then made 
by him, obtained the Copley medal of the Royal Society. It was 
at the suggestion of the council of that learned body, that the pre- 
sent scientific voyage was undertaken, and the care of it entrusted 
to Captain Foster. The principal object contemplated, was to 
ascertain the true figure of the earth, by a series of pendulum 
experiments, at various places in the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres. As the author states, this method of. solving a problem 
depends on the force of gravity at different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face; in producing a greater or less number of vibrations of the 
pendulum in a certain space of time; which is found to vary, ac- 
cording to the distance of the place of observation from the earth’s 
centre. Another object was, to measure accurately the meridian 
distances by means of chronometers, between the various places 
visited by. the Chanticleer. Several other inquiries, relating to 
meteorology, the currents of the ocean, magnetism, &c., were 
combined with the foregoing objects. Ina lengthened appendix, 
many of the results of Captain Foster’s observations are given, 
extracted from the reports of the men of science appointed by the 
admiralty to consider these observations, which we do not purpose 
to enter upon, confining ourselves to the narrative of the author, 
who, as the title-page of his work informs the reader, was surgeon 
to the Chanticleer. 

, Of this narrative there need not, be much said. It is certainly 
pleasant light reading, such as any man who has the use of; his 
pen might write, were he to visit the same places and see the. same 
things that the author did. It is in truth a gossiping book, spun 
out by telling us very many things which we have heard scores of times 
before, and plainly showing that: the chief. consideration was, how 
two volumes were to be filled. The matter, the printing, the whole 

arance.of the work, prove that it has come from a. book manu-. 
factory. As. we have already stated, however, the author writes 
pleasantly—we may add, tastefully; and-as he has something to 
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say of every thing he sees, being clearly at the same time a most 
indefatigable journalist, it is easy to cull abundance of interesting 
descriptions and ‘narratives from his pages, which we proceed ‘to 
do; for we, at least, never tire of reading accounts of far distant’ 
climes, people, and things: Voyages and travels, in our earliest 

ears, vied for supremacy in our liking with novels and romances; 
but now they hold an undisputed reign. So that, were we to-mor- 
row to meet ‘with another narrative of the voyage here described, 
by some other one of the Chanticleer’s company, we would seize 
upon it and greedily run over its pages, provided they were written: 
in an easy and clear style. 

It is proper, before senlauoilienk with the narrative, to give around . 
statement of the magnitude of some of Captain Foster’s observa- 
tions regarding points that still occupy the attention of scientific . 
men, as presented in the appendix. The number of places at 
which he swung the pendulums amounted to fourteen, extendin 
from London in the northern hemisphere to South ‘Shetland in the 
southern hemisphere. At all these places each of the brass invari- 
able pendulums (Nos. 10 and 11) was swung ; at six places the iron; 
convertible pendulum was swung on both knife-edges, and at eight 
places the copper convertible pendulum was swung on both knife-. 
edges. The total number of experiments made with these pendu-. 
lums was 1017 sets; and as each of the various sets consisted on 
an average of nearly twenty coincidences, the total number of coin- 
cidences taken at the fourteen stations was about 20,000, and 
occupying about 2,710 hours. Hence it may be inferred, that the 
character of the observations taken in this voyage of scientific re- 
search are highly important and valuable, and that, with furtherexpe- 
riments, may lead to a solution of what has hitherto been problema-, 
tical. Every thing was done to render the ship fit to perform the 
extraordinary service on which she was to be ‘employed, The 
ordinary equipment was departed from in the internal arrangements 
of the vessel, and as regarded the scientific department, nothing 
was wanting that the skill of man has provided. The Chanticleer’s 
burden was two hundred, and thirty-seven tons ; the complement of 
men fifty-seven, including fifteen officers and six marines. _. 

Karly in May, 1828, Captain Foster sailed from England. On 
the Morning of the 29th the sloop made the island of St. Antonio; 
one of the Cape Verds, and one of the places to be stopped at for the 
purpose of including it in the chain of meridian distances, and thereby 
getting its correct longitude. The part of the island at which they 
landed was uninhabited, excepting by one negro, who expressed 
anxiety to know the object of their visit... They let) him under- - 
stand that fish and vegetables would be aa Ig and the next 
minute he provided himself with a cane, armed at one end with a 
nail, and plunged into the sea. Here he continued floating and 
swimming about, supporting himself in the water with one hand, 
while with the other he used his weapon among the finny tribe, 
employing each hand alternately in this manner. By such means 
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lie, in the space of two or three hours, which were occupied by the’ 
observations, caught six fine cavalloes, weighing about nineteen’ 
pounds, besides several smaller fish. His cave was small, and ‘ll’ 
calculated to afford shelter in any other than a tropical climate, 
appearing like the residence of some wild animal, rather than that 
ofa man. A few leaves answered the purpose of a bed for this un-. 
ceremonious fisherman, and some broken calabashes were his onl 
utensils. ‘““ Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little 
long.” They did not learn the reason for this hermit’s conduct. 
He — occasionally visited the people on the opposite side of the 
island. i 

As the Chanticleer approached the coast of Rio Janeiro, a 
strange sail of a suspicious character bore down upon them; and 
although the tight little sloop carried only two guns, not being in- 
tended for fighting, the rakish-looking schooner again changed her 
course. Our countrymen afterwards learned that the strange craft 
answered to the description of a well-known pirate that had attack- 
ed some of our vessels on that coast. On one occasion her captain 
boarded a ship, and having bound the master, threatened to blow 
out his brains if he did not deliver up all his money, at the same 
time that his men were plundering the vessel. The master begged’ 


hard that his watch might be spared, as it was his mother’s gift.:. 


‘“ Fool,” said the ruffian, * I thought you were old enough to have 
forgotten your mother. What will your mother’s gift avail you if 
you lose your life?’? Although he is said to have spoken English, 
who would not rather live as the hermit negro did, than be such a 
wild sea robber ? 

In the author’s account of Rio Janeiro, he states, that a stranger 
is much struck at first by the number and condition of the slaves.’ 
They, in the literal extent of the phrase, are as beasts of burden to’ 
the people of Rio, and are to be seen linked together, drawing: 
carts and sledges like the brutes that perish. Yet our author de- 
clares, that their unconeern and hilarity are remarkable, although 
it is not rare to see them entirely naked, exhibiting shocking proofs’ 
of ill-treatment on the back, face, and neck. In another part of his’ 
work, he mentions having seen a lady-and her female slave at needle- 
work together, when, from some unseen cause, the former lifted her 
scissors and drove the points of the blades into the poor girl’s head, 
thereby producing a shocking and dangerous wound. And yet, the 
day has not yet departed when men may be found in England, who 
would take the unconcern and: the hilarity of the slaves to be a 
satisfactory evidence that they were happy. At Rio, two-thirds of 
the population are in bondage, and, therefore, it is no wonder that 
an armed force accompanies them. Would it be strange were the 
St. Domingo tragedy on some future day to be repeated in the 
capital of Brazil ? 

The mechanical arts do not seem to flourish in Monte Video. 

‘These primitive vehicles baffle all description, and belong to ages, 
which have long since gone by; but nevertheless the country people re- 
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tain them with all the regard that their forefathers had before them, and 
set all improvement at defiance. The floor or bottom of the cart is formed 
of ponilerous, misshapen pieces of timber; the carriage pole is also of 
equally huge and unwieldy dimensions. The sides of the cart are formed 
of rough stakes, lashed to the flooring by thongs of hide; and the wheels 
are remarkable for two good qualities, viz. large dimensions and strength, 
being about eight feet in height. ‘To this vehicle are attached four, and 
sometimes six fine bullocks in pairs, not yoked, but fastened by a heavy 
transverse spar resting on the back of their necks, and bearing their heads 
by its enormous weight to the ground. The harness is formed of hide, and 
this material is also sometimes applied to covering the cart. Those carts 
which are intended for expeditious travelling, are furnished with mules 
instead of oxen, mounted by a grotesque-looking rider. An equipage of 
this description, attended by the country people in their strange habili- 
ments, presents a scene which is calculated to excite pity at the state of 
ignorance which it displays. Mules are used for light draught, and carry- 
ing packages, and horses also, for the people make no scruple of fastening 
a load to their tails. Such a thing seems almost incredible, but my own 
observation warrants my stating the fact.’’—vol. i. pp. 78—80. 


Of the various uses to which the hides of bullocks are applied in 
Monte Video, that of making them instruments of punishment is 
not the least novel. They sew their prisoners, it is related of them, 
in a wet hide, leaving out the head and neck only; and, in this 
condition, lay them on the ground, in the sun, to dry. The 
powerful sun soon contracts the material—the increase of pressure 
causes the most excruciating pains ; but if night arrives before the 
victim dies, the hide relaxes with the moisture of the air, to pro- 
long his suffering till a second day, which is generally his last. 

_ The people of Monte Video are great riders; they do almost 
every thing on horseback. The gaucho or peasant, for instance, 
seems to be nobody without his horse. If any thing is wanted 
from the most trifling distance, he mounts. He sows his grain on 
horseback ; beggars have been known to follow their calling in the 
same state. Another singular purpose, to which some kinds of 
animals have been turned in those parts, is that of fuel. The 
author heard of sheep having been sold to heat a brick-kiln. 

He gives some amusing and interesting accounts of the Fuegan 
people, as the natives of Tierra del Fuego are called; with whom, 
whilst at Cape Horn, he had some intercourse. They are an in- 
offensive. race, but destitute of the comforts which most other 
uncivilized tribes possess. They have not even habitations cal- 
culated to protect them from the inclemency of the weather at all 
to be compared with the African negro’s clay-built hut. A few 
green boughs of trees is all that the Fuegan makes use of in the 
construction of his dwelling. 


‘‘This miserable habitation boasts not the meanest or most common 
utensil, and the bare ground forms its floor. Here they sit, with occa- 
sionally a seal-skin covering thrown over their shoulders, and sometimes 
an apron of some animal’s skin tied round their middle; but neither, of 
these appear by any means to be indispensable articles of dress, and many 
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are in a state of nudity; all suffering alike from the effects of smoke on 
their eyes. The dog, the faithful companion of man in every clime, lives 
on terms of the most intimate friendship with them, sharing alike their 
bed and board. The Fuegian dog is an animal of a good size, and ofa 
better appearance than might be expected from the nature of his food.., 
The animal bears a considerable resemblance to a fox in his general appear- 
ance ; he is very ferocious, and not unlike an Esquimaux dog. 

“Tn one of my visits to their wigwams, with the view of instructing 
them how to be useful to themselves and to each other, a red pocket- 
handkerchief attracted their attention. This I presented to the youngest 
female in the company, which consisted of five persons. The girl, to my 
great surprize, deliberately tore it into ribands, and began to ornament her 
hair with it; she also tied some pieces round her wrist, having previously 
offered me some dried fish in return for my present. We had given them 
fish-hooks, lines, knives, needles and thread, scissors, &c., and I endea- 
voured to instruct them how to use the latter articles, so essential to the 
economy and manufacture of dress among ourselves. The Fuegians 
are decidedly a tractable and docile people, fully capable of receiving in- 
struction: and I took no smalls pains in teaching one of the women the 
art of using a needle and thread to the best of my humble abilities in 
that line. I thought I should have succeeded by the attention which was 
paid to me by my pupil; for, although my performance was none of the 
best, it was still sufficient to ‘ teach the young idea.’ But, alas, it was all 
to no purpose. I might have spared my trouble; for the woman on whom 
my pains had been bestowed, deliberately made a hole with the needle and 
then drew the thread out of it, and proceeded quietly to insert it into the 
hole the needle had made. This was the more provoking, because, in spite 
of all my instruction, she still persisted in doing it.”—vol. i. pp. 177—179. 

When at the Cape of Good Hope, the author partook of the 
kindness of the Dutch farmers, and warmly acknowledges their 
hospitality. He says, that though inns or taverns be scarce on 
the roads, they amply compensate for the deficiency. In the house 
of the Dutch farmer, every traveller, be he who he may, finds a. 
welcome; and is the most favourite guest at the table. Let him dis- 
card all ceremony, and take his seat without reference to any one,— 
let him help himself to what he most likes,—let him eat heartily, 
and drink freely ; and let him smoke his pipe, and abuse the slaves 
in their turn; and, in the estimation of the farmer, he is the right 
sort of a companion. ‘The most genuine, but at the same time 
the most unpolished kindness, marks the character of the Dutch- 
man at the Cape. The farmer lives in a lonely sequestered vale, 
rich in flocks and herds, and abundantly blessed with the means 
of good living. He sits at the head of his table with his hat on, 
his pipe generally stuck in it, by way of ornament. No one can 
Stay too long at his house, nor can he ever wear out his blunt hos- 
pitality. | 

“ When you talk of leaving, the boor is distressed, and immediately 
asks with the utmost simplicity, ‘ An’t I nice ?—An’t wife nice ?—An’t 
slaves good ??—If business be advanced as the excuse to go, he urges you 
to stay with * Never mind the business now, do it another time.’ Ifyou 
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still persist, he is sorry; concern and regret are expressed by the whole 
family; and his slaves are drawn up to witness your departure. He ex- 
pects no other acknowledgment for his attention than a pinch of snuff to 
each of the slaves, who, when they get it, immediately commence rub- 
bing their teeth with it. ‘ 

“The Dutch at the Cape appear to agree with the Spanish proverb 
that ‘ haste comes from the devil,’ for they are most dilatory persons in’ 
transacting business. Ifa Dutchman calls on a person there, and you 
ask him about the health of his wife, give him some refreshment and 
plenty of conversation, the probability is that he will go away without 
transacting the business he came upon. He departs highly satisfied with 
you, and calls you ‘ a nice man,’ and even ‘ a Christian man.’ 

‘The composure of these people under accidents and annoyances is 
very remarkable ; they are certainly the most resigned and patient class of 
beings under the sun. Jf their waggon should stick fast in a kloof, as 
the morass is called in the colony, or in the sand, the Dutchman betrays 
no impatience ; he quietly takes off his oxen, and lets it remain with 
the utmost composure for as miany days as may elapse until another wag- 
gon or a team of oxen comes to his assistance, and extricates him from 
his difficulty. ‘The Dutch women are generally lively and affable, and 
own as good-natured faces as ever were moulded,’’—vol. i. pp. 261, 262. 


The Hottentots, the rightful owners of the soil by primogeni- 
ture, are a small race of people, not of the handsomest features, 
but excellent herdsmen and guides over the deserts. Their vision- 
ary powers the author asserts are extraordinary ; their taste for 
music is good, but still they are not far removed from the 
lowest state of uncivilzed man. And here we are glad to find 
such a testimony as the following in behalf ofa class of philan- 
thropists, that is much belied by vulgar or darkened minds, but 
whoas a body are the most chivalrously adventurous and disen- 
terested of any the world ever knew :— 

‘‘ By the exertions of the despised missionaries new fields of discovery 
have been opened to the philosopher. They have penetrated into regions 
which other travellers never reaclied, and have explored parts before 
unknown. They have presented man under cicumstances the most pecu- 
liar and interesting in which he can be contemplated; they have added 
new facts to his natural history and new features to his physical character; 
they have added fresh languages to the list of those already known; they 
have opened new places of refuge for our fleets and new channels 
for our commerce; and they have multiplied the friends of their country. 

* Apart from Christianity, the Jabours of these men must be interesting 
to the philosopher, the politician, and the philologist ; and to hold such men 
up to scorn is no less a violation of good taste than of -proper feeling and 
principle. By them the kraal of the Hottentot has been supplanted by 
the well-built village ; and the missionaries at Theophilus (an inland es- 
tablishment) have instructed the navtives in the Christian faith, and have 
pretty well succeeded in making a useful class of labourers and citizens. 

“ They have collected the dispersed wanderers, have procured land for 
them, and have taught them to cultivate it. Surely there is a con- 


guest over the human mind that conciliates all it subdues, and improves 
all that it conciliates. 
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‘** A French ship was wrecked while we were at the Cape on the coast 
of Caffraria. Five only of her crew reached the shore, and they were 
moreover plundered and ill-treated by the savages; in fact they were made 
slaves. A missionary in the interior hearing of the event, immediately 
hastened to their succour; he succeeded in liberating them from the na- 
tives, and took them under his protection; he gave them every assistance 
in his power, and passed them across the desert from one missionary’s 
house to another in safety, till at length they reached Cape Town. And 
this was a journey of a thousand miles across a barren desert country, in 
the midst of rude and lawless tribes; but these tribes paid more respect 
to the voice of the missionary than they probably would to the sword. 
Here was a triumph! 

‘‘ To succour the distressed, to relieve the afflicted, and to turn the un- 
ruly wills and affections of sinful men to ‘the wisdom of the just,’ is the 
missionaries’ grateful task. Their houses in this colony are as beacons in 
the desert and watch-towers for the shipwrecked mariner, the asylums of 
the distressed and the abodes of peace. These holy men are the first to 
extend and the last to withdraw the boon of charity and the right-hand of 
fellowship.” —vol. i. pp. 286, 289. 


At St. Helena the author of course has a good deal to say of 
the departed Great. Strangers onlanding always first inquire, “‘ How 
far is it to Napoleon’s Grave?” Of the weeping willows that are 
there growing every one has heard, about which, of course, it is 
impossible to add anything new. The remains of the warrior he 
says are secure enough. His coffin is doubly cased, and fixed by 
iron fastenings to the brick work of the vault which contains it. 
There is nothing new in what follows. 


‘Longwood, once the celebrated residence of the Emperor, was ina 
very dilapidated condition at the time of the Chanticleer’s visit to St. 
Helena, and afforded in itself a good lessun of the mutability of all human 
affairs, The rooms which he occupied, which were once the state apart- 
ments of the fallen Emperor, were then filled by cowherds; and the whole 
suite of them were converted into barns and stables! Longwood, once so 
celebrated, bears no vestige of its former splendour, and has sunk into 
complete neglect. On the walls may be seen numerous hieroglyphics, the 
sentimental effusions of its quondam visiters. Whether they are intended 
to do honour to their authors, or to laud the memory of its former octcu- 
pant, I know not; but sportive vanity may possibly derive some gratification 
in associating its name with his, by scrawling a humble tribute of admir- 
ation on a wall. Thé new house at Longwood is a respectable but useless 
structure, and this is even hastening to decay. But the vale of Longwood 
affords some fishing and shooting to amateur sportsmen, and it boasts, 
besides, some show in agriculture.” —vol, 1. pp. 361, 362. | 


We fancy that were even the coast round St. Helena calculated 
for sea-bathing, the gentry spoken of inthe next extract would 
be rather rough customers to mingle with :— 

“ The sea in the vicinity of St. Helena is celebrated as being infested 
with sharks. The whole family of sharks are found here; the blue shark, 
the dog shark, the hammer-headed shark, the cooper-headed shark, and 
the mackerel shark, all herd together, hungry for prey. They are awfully 
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voracious, and may be justly considered as the wolf or tiger of the 
deep. . 

as The stomach of this fish commences not far from the mouth, and extends 
nearly throughout his whole length; it is in fact an immense bag, and by 
its loose integuments admits of immense distension. The reader will 
probably consider this as a necessary prelude to his being informed that 
an instance of the voracity of this fish has been known here in the fact of 
an artilleryman. entire, and with his clothes on, being found in the belly 
ofa large shark. Frequent instances of their attacks are known; only a 
few days before we arrived, a Newfoundland dog, that had jumped over. 
board to reach the shore, was bitten fairly into two parts by a shark, 
which having gulped down one half of the poor animal, in a few moments 
came and seized the other. A fisherman’s boat was once obliged to take 
refuge alongside the Chanticleer to escape from the repeated attacks of a 
huge shark, which neither the blows they gave it with a spar, nor any- 
thing they did, could intimidate. The fact was, that there were some fish 
in the boat, which it was supposed had enticed him, as they were succes- 
sively hauled out of the water by their lines.—vol. i. pp. 376, 377. 


The next place which the Chanticleer touched at was Ascension, 
an island about twenty miles in circumference. Its situation with 
respect to the African coast renders it a most desirable place for 
the ships on that station to refit at, instead of Sierra Leone. No 
one, says the author, that reflects on the dreadful mortality of 
the African clime, can do otherwise than sincerely wish that this pur- 
pose for Ascension may be fully verified. Whilst the Chanticleer 
was at St. Helena, the Hecla arrived from the Coast of. Africa, 
having lost her Captain, and so many of her officers and crew, that 
she was almost unmanned; she was literally a floating sepulchre, 
from the effects of the clime she had left. But unless as a port to 
refit in, Ascension is described as a most dreary and uninviting place, 
one of the most abject dependencies on the bounty and resources of 
Great Britain. It is, however,a singularly healthy spot, which is 
enough to confer a character of rare excellence in those distant parts 
as regards the estimation of the British. It is in the heart of the 
south east trade wind, in the midst of the ocean, with the driest soil 
in the world, and the total exclusive of anything like swamp or 
marsh, whilst the absence of all vegetation frees it from any taint 
or impurity. The average fall of rain throughout the year, although 
the seasons are extremely variable, is very limited, which adds greatly 
to the natural disadvantages of the island ; still, according to the 
author’s statement it has its beauties, and blessings, as the following 
warm and poetic effusion describes. :— 


“ The weather at Ascension may be considered as too fine; it is far 
too hot for the enjoyment of any exercise during the day, which is passed 
by many there in listless idleness. The day-break, as is always the case 
in equatorial regions, is short, the sun bursts forth suddenly in unclouded 
splendour; his heat becomes oppressive in the early part of the morning, 
when there is generally but little wind to counteract his rays; his force 
throughout the day keeps the thermometer from 84 to 90 deg. in the 
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shade; and the walk over the heated and rugged surface of the island, 
where not a solitary flower blooms to waft ‘ its sweetness o’er the desert 
air,’ and few or no traces of the most diminutive plants can’ be discerned ; 
where not rill of water is to be seen, and where no shady groves invite 
the wandering step: all this is far from enticing. But let us give As- 
cension its due. Although the heat at times comes with puffs as hot 
as the sirocco, it is tempered by a delightful sea-breeze. Towards the 
evening, when the sun’s heat is endurable, a person may ramble out, and 
catch a view of his beauties as he departs—one of my most delightful 
occupations while the Chanticleer was at Ascension. It is impossible to 
describe fully all the beauties of the setting sun; and to come at all near 
it would require greater powers of imagery than mine. 

“ A bank of clouds generally increases the effect, their tints and hues 
varying as the sun descends beyond them, while they frequently resemble 


distant mountains lit up with his ruby beams. If the horizon is clear;. 


he sets in all his splendour; and, as he dips beneath the distant horizon, 
the whole western skies glow with the radiance of his golden beams. 
Suddenly, he disappears; twilight quickly fades away as he sinks, and 
darkness hastens on apace. But night comes with peculiar charms: 
where the day has no beauties to display in the land, the darkness veils 
its nakedness: all is serenity, save the murmur of the distant waves, or 
the twittering shriek of some wandering sea-fowl. Notacloud is seen 
to stain the purity of the firmament above, which, as a glassy sea of azure, 
is studded with its glorious host of clustering stars, shining with peculiar 
lustre. The night at Ascension is the most delightful time of the whole 
twenty-four hours. It is in the still serene hour of night at Ascension, 
where neither dew nor chilly vapour falls to check the full enjoyment of 
it, that groups of its inhabitants are seated in social converse beneath 
the canopy of heaven, or dwelling on the thought of friends far away; 
of England, home and love, whose magic spell still holds the captive 
heart, although on a distant foreign strand. Each is eloquent in his 
cause, while some relate heroic tales of honours dearly won, or ill-re- 
quited service.”—vol. ii. pp. 4—6. 


Fernando Noronha, which consists of three and distinct prin- 
cipal islands, one of which takes the distinguishing name assigned 
to the whole, the others being considered mere appendages, was the 
place next resorted to by Captain Foster. Our author’s enthu- 
siasm finds occasion here again for utterance, which with other 
symptoms and evidence impresses us strongly with the idea, that 
he is an amiable, kind, yea even a soft hearted man, though any 
thing but a genius. He must, without doubt, be a drawing-room 
favourite, and known by the name of the good Mr. Webster. 

“On arriving at Fernando Noronha, after tarrying so long at Ascension, 
we were enchanted by the beautiful scenery it presented. The shore is 
scooped out by divers inlets, and embossed by green promontories, which 
are connected by circling branches, where the rippling waves chase each 
other over the silvery sands, and bathe the flowrets of the skirting woods. 
A fresh, luxuriant verdure crowns the summits of the hills, blending its 
soft hue with the general contour of the island. A richness and variety of 
vegetation is seen everywhere, excepting on a colossal pyramid of naked 
rock, which, rising from the bosom of a grove, stands erect in barren rug- 
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-gedness, towering majestically over the smiling and fruitful scénes ardund, 
‘It is a gigantic block, the summit being eight hundred feet above the: level 
‘of the sea. It is an excellent mark for seamen; and when traversing the 
‘woody dales of the island, may be seen through the breaks or above the 
summits of the trees,. presenting a monument of grandeur and sublimity 
on which the eye might rest without satiety. nat 

“The scenery of Fernando Noronha throughout is all fertility. and beanty, 
There are no romantic hills and dales, but-everything is on a moderate 
scale and pleasing to the eye. The.vegetation is that of a thickly wooded 
grove rather than that of the dense forest, for it admits of a walk even 
through its most shaded:parts. ‘There is an inland lake in the island, and 
one or two trifling. brooks, but no permanent streams of any importance. 
In the wet seasons the island is one continued swamp and bog; while in 
the summer it is dry and arid, and oceasionally altogether deficient of 
water. ‘Fhe soil is a fine rich loam of.a considerable depth, and has a red- 
dish tinge. There is upland pasture for sheep and rich plains for cultiva- 
tion, besides little fairy vales, blooming in ali the beauty of verdure. The 
sandy beaches in the tranquil bays aré sweetly picturesque, especially at - 
evening’s sober hours; the sand is ‘as smooth as a well-rolled path, and 


the gentle ripple of the waves scarcely disturbs the tranquillity which 
reigns around.” —vol. ii. pp. 15—17. | | 


The distinguishing feature in the vegetation is the abundance of 
climbing plants which block .p the woods, and form a thicket, in 
many parts, of impenetrable brush-wood. These parasites repay 
the aid they borrow by conferring a temporary elegance, first en- 
‘cumbering the trees and finally destroying them. ‘‘ What a beau- 
tiful simile,” says the gentle anthor, “ does this afford to man, 
when he blindly yields himself to the dazzling but dangerous 
pleasures of life, which although they afford a temporary. enjoyment, 
please but to lead to premature age, and finally bring him to an un- 
timely: end!” Such is in the author’s most vigorous and cha- 
racteristic vein, by which it may be learned that he is a safe, 
amiable, and simple writer, dealing in any thing but what we should 
suppose would be the observations of an original, powerful, and 
speculative man, who had new and strange materials to work upon. 
The inhabitants of Fernando Noronha, though descendants of the 
Portuguese of the fifteenth century, are strangers to improvements, 
one art alone appearing to be well understood by them, and that is 
the rearing of capons, which strut about often with a large brood of 
chickens under their care, hatched by them. , 

Maranham, in South America, was next repaired to by the 
Chanticleer, being the St. Louis de Maranham of the French, and 
‘the St. Louis, by which name we generally call it. On the customs 
of the people, their whims and oddities, the author is entertaining 
and liberal. There is much formality and finery amongst them in 
‘manners and dress. To be styled “ Your Worship,” in ordinary 
conversation, is an insignificant title, and any person of decent re- 


putation receives the salutation of “ Your Excellency or “ Your 
Highness.” 
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“The state of society in Maranham was suchas toimpress me with no 
high idea of their comfort; there was 2 total absence of the little comforts 
and conveniences: of life. At.all parties and feasts, .or more. especially 
_private dinners, the dessert. alone is considered as being under the lady’s 
particular superintendence. On this accountthey are often splendid, ithe 
Jady displaying her taste in the most.beautiful manner. I remember 
.seeing a dessert at a gentleman’s table at Maranham superior to anything 
I have ever heard or read of. .There is no education among the people; 
-a total want of police, a flagrant disregard of justice, Maranham being: the 
place of allothers where the foulest murders pass unnoticed ; and:yet there 
‘Is great integrity among the commercial classes,:and perhaps better qua- 
lities among them than a superficial acquaintance can discern.”’—vol. ii. 
-pp. 41, 42. len 3 


Our: author visited a convent in-Maranham, with all the antici- 
patory ideas of a novice. _ He found the Lady Superior a most be- 
nign and cheerful ‘looking personage, without that moroseness which 
might be expected of one of her class. But of the inmates generally, 
let him speak at length— | 


‘‘ Being desirous of seeing as much of the establishment as was per- 
mitted, we were conducted by our female monk to the inner room, .in 
which were several inmates of the convent. I had pictured to myself a 
great deal, and expected a treat in contemplating the beautiful features 
and fairy forms of nuns, whose lovely and beauteous persons have been 
exalted into those of angels by many a lovesick swain ; but, alas! Thadno 
sooner entered the room than all my poetic visions vanished in an instant. 
‘The first specimen of a nun that my eyes met was no Madonna, whose 
placid and lovely countenance would inspire one with homage. and respect 
for her calling,nor yet a perfect Venus attired in the habit of one; but a 
great fat, unwieldy female, on the advance of forty, a woman of a g 
habit and still grosser manners, one on whom retirement had produced no 
beneficial effect in the shape of refinement, humility, or modesty of de- 
portment. She was lounging and swinging in a hammock, and seemed 
not to heed our entrance, although her position might have been im- 
proved on the score of decency. What was still worse, she squinted, and 
‘her large blue eyes were wandering after each other at a respectable dis- 
‘tance about the room; while, to complete the picture, she appeared to be 
‘labouring under a temporary paralysis of the muscles of the face, by 
‘which it was distorted so as by no means to contribute to her beauty. 
Many of her companions were sickly-looking creatures, with pale-and 
wan cheeks, and lustre-lacking eyes; others, however, were more gay 
and lively; and the sounds of a distant lute and voices, like those of 
persons dancing, raised my hopes that I had as yet only seen the dark side 
of the picture, and that all I had expected might yet be realized within 
the convent. But vain is the hope of man—lI saw no beauties—I could 
‘meet with no Venuses as we were saluted by the frolicsome damsels ; no 
overpowering charms, no Helvise, and nothing more than a group of or- 
dinary faces, some young and others old. But I had seen enough to con- 
vince me that mirth and gaiety are not banished from a convent, nor is 
all silent sorrow within the precincts of walls that are guerded by belts 
‘and bars. 
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- “Phe convent contained altogether about one hundred and twenty 
persons, of whom the young were there for the purpose of being edu- 
‘cated, and the old had resorted to it as an asylum for retirement and su 

port. Married ladies are admitted into it in the absence of their lords, 
and. sometimes placed there for security ; but. the restraints are not ve 

‘great nor are the barriers impassable, for here, as elsewhere, ‘ love laughs 
~at locksmiths.’ I observed a great number of black slaves as attendants, 
and was pleased to find that their outward condition appeared better than 
in most other places. AsI left the place,-I could not help thinking that 
‘It appears a mockery of common sense to suppose that religion can only 
-be immured within the walls of a convent, or that virtue can only grow 
up in the.shades of retirement. To withdraw from the world is a volun- 
tary confession of weakness, a want of courzge to withstand its.allure- 
ments, and at once to resign the conflict at the expense of liberty. ‘At 
best I thought it but a squeamish and sentimental love of the abstract 
principle of virtue. The establishment I had seen supported itself, and is 
therefore open to no objection from the economists. Needle-work is taken 


in there, and artificial flowers, lace, and preserves, are made by the 
nuns.’’—vol. ii. pp. 46—49. 


-. The church and the clergy at Maranham have fallen into great 
disrepute. The author, one evening, saw an afterpiece at the 
theatre, that met with great applause, called the “ Horrors of the 
- Inquisition.” But the downfal of priestly power has not induced 
any thing like true religion. ‘The slave-trade flourishes here in all 
its horrid vigour. We like to hear the author bearing testimony to 
the frantic cheer and the shout of triumph that burst from the hold 
of a slaver, when, after an obstinate resistance, she is captured by a 
British cruiser. But here is a particular circumstance connected 
with slavery in Maranham, that cannot be without its evil fruits. 


_* In every house which I visited in Maranham (and I had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance), I was shocked at the indecent exposure of their 
persons ; the little pot-bellied urchins were running about naked, and the 
shameless nudity of the adults mingling intimately with the sons and 
daughters of the household, must inevitably impair that delicacy of sen- 
timent which is the chief ornament of the female sex. But the general 
tendency of slavery in the negro is to harden the heart, to extinguish all 


sense of justice, and to encourage the most unbounded licentiousness.”— 
vol. ii. pp. 57, 58. 


The slave-trade, says the writer, though abolished by treaty, 
is continued by stratagem, and it is argued in the Brazils, 
that it is absolutely necessary to import a fresh cargo of physical 
strength, to counteract and keep down the incorporated mass, that 
might be disposed to rise and act a dangerous part ; for of the po- 
pulation of Maranham, estimated at seventeen thousand, the greater 
proportion consists of African slaves ; then, what a condition of fear 
must the free be in! and must not every addition to the number of 
the enslaved aggravate the danger ? 

_The city of Para which stands on the right bank of the river 
Amarson, as described by the author, does not afford much worthy 
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of notice. Its public institutions for the advancement of education 
are lamentably few. It does not boast one bookseller’s shop. ‘The 
females especially are extremely ignorant, those of the most re- 
spectable rank being often unable to read. We are carried’on by 
the author to the island of Trinidad and the town of Port Spain, 
and ‘are pleased to find him returning whenever occasion offers to 
denounce slavery, even under its most favourable forms. : 


-* | was repeatedly requested to notice the happy condition of the slaves, 
and was repeatedly asked, where is their wretchedness ? But I saw no such 
happy state realized; on the contrary, the temper in which the services of 
the slaves were commanded by the masters, fully convinced me thathap- 
piness was not their lot. ‘ Why, our slaves issue their invitations on em- 
bossed cards,’ we were repeatedly told with exultation. ‘It is thus that 
they give notice of their balls and parties; what better proof could you 
have even of their refinement in happiness?’ But this is a fallacious argu- 
ment, and one that may be turnéd against those who offer it. For my 
part, I look on it in its real light, that those slaves are the more capable 
of receiving civilization ; that they are not so destitute of a sense of pro- 
priety as supposed by some, and are desirous of imitating the superior 
forms of civilized life, which they see practised by Europeans ; in fact, 
that they thus evince a natural sense of manners and customs, to which 
their own are so far inferior, and a desire to followthem. Such a mode of 
proceeding I augur well from, and instead of accepting it as a reason that 
their slavery should be perpetuated, in my opinion it bespeaks them to be 
more worthy of their liberty. Such arguments betray the weakness of the 
cause equally as much as those which adduce the revelry of cyprians and 
libertines as the proofs of happiness. But what else,can we expect from 
slave-holders against emancipation, whose judgments are biassed by self- 
interest, and debased by the ill-effects of habitual cruelty ?’’—vol. ii. pp. 
100, 101. 


The colony of Port Spain is greatly indebted, according to our 
author’s information, to the late Sir Ralph Woodford, for its present 
improved condition. But he was, as governor, sometimes arbitrary 
and abrupt. | sd 


** It is said of him that he once gave an instance of this which has never 
been forgotten, and I am not suprised at it, for it broke through a very 
ridiculous custom. It was the general practice for the ladies after child- 
bed to be churched in their maiden names. On one of these occasions, 
whether accidently or ‘purposely I do not know, Sir Ralph was present. 
The clergyman in the usual course of the service, said, ‘ Miss Mary Ann 
Colton begs to return thanks for her safe deliverance in childbirth.’ 
‘What’s that ?’ said Sir Ralph, rising before the whole congregation. The 
clergyman repeated the sentence. ‘ Pooh, Pooh!’ said the governor, ‘ let 
us have no more of that nonsense.’ The hint was taken, and the custom 
of churching the ladies as misses in their maiden names was dropped for 
their more homely ones as matrons; but I am not certain whether the 
officiating clergyman was not the greatest loser by the change, for to en- 
sure the delightful sounds of the maiden name being pronounced in the 
ears of the congregation a douceur of a doubloon was the usual reward.” — 
vol. ii. p. 105. 
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Porto Bello, another place’ at, which the Chanticleer sailed to, con. 
sists of a few:miserable-looking huts. ‘The harbour is quiet and rural, 
‘The:boughs; bending beneath their foliage, overhang the very rocks 
on the shore of ‘the harbour, affording a shade which is taken ad. 
vantage of by groups of pelicans. Not a vessel, not even a coasting 
scheoner, nor a solitary boat was to-be seen. So mean and insig- 
nificant is now: the once famous and celebrated Porto Bello! The 
desolation that reigns amongst the once respectable buildings is de- 
scribed as most complete. The noble flights of stairs found in some 
of the ruins were propped up with stakes, the spacious rooms were 
unsafe to tread, the walls were moss-grown, and the large bell of the 
castle lay rusting in neglect. ‘The churches were hastening to ruin, 
and the streets were the resort of frogs and toads. There is still a 
governor in this desolate place. He was ill, and visited by the au- 
thor, who never, in all-his practice, found more abject poverty and 
wretchedness than in this functionary’s abode and person. So much 
for the republic of Columbia! There is an affecting moral to be 
deduced from the following statement. 


~ “ Filthy and indolent as the people of Porto Bello are in their habits, 
and notwithstanding all the puverty and distress we have mentioned, the 
remains of departed wealth may be seen among them, for in the dress of 
the poorest there. is a mixture of rags and tinsel. Flounced gowns and 
gold chains are associated with the meanest habiliments, and, with the as- 
sistance of a superb tortoise-shell comb, only served to render them more 
conspicuous. 

* “* In their miserable dwellings, here and there may be seen a silver cup 
or a rich china goblet, and the former generally so dirty as to lead any 
one, not knowing the contrary, to suppose that it was pewter. It is not, 
however, likely that they should pay more attention to this part of their 
household furniture, and it must not therefore be supposed as exempt from 
their antipathy to‘cleanliness. 

‘* I believe the Spaniards of this ‘part of the world hold us in derision 
for taking the pains-we do to keep our silver articles clean by washing 
and rubbing, asserting that they would not think of wasting theirs in such 
amanner. It may be good economy, but it is at the expense of all decency 
and comfort, and I stromgly suspect that such reasoning is a mere cloak 
for their idleness.” —vol. ii. pp. 133—135. : : 


These’ poor but vain people have balls. The author was preseut 
atone of them, and found that he had underrated them with re- 
spéct to their dresses, and perhaps in point of cleanliness. He found 
himself surrounded by white flounced garments, white satin shoes, 
and silk stockings, as also a variety of trinkets. The little money 
they possess is, according to the author, derived from turtle-catching. 


‘‘ This employment commences on the coast in January, and is continu- 
ed through February, March, and April, from which they obtain great 
quantities of tortoise-shell. Each turtle yields two or three pounds of 
shell, which is sold at eight dollars per pound. A canoe, with only two 
or three men in if, is considered to have made a good season’s work, if 
they bring home eighteen or twenty turtles, from which they realize sixty 
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or seventy pounds sterling. Herein, then, lies their richés, the source 
of all their wealth, for they have nothing else to dispose of ‘except 
ing some old silver relic saved from: the’ wreek of fotmer grandetr: 
But their necessities are amply supplied by nature, The calatiash is 
invariably their bowl, and smaller; parts of it are very) ingeniously 
fashioned into spoons and drinking. cups; the -sea-fan iserves: them 
for a sieve; the cloth-like leaf of the palm makes a good strainer for 
liquids, as well as a good net in which to boil their vegetables; the cocoa- 
nut is their substitute for milk and butter, and the strong prickly stem of 
a tree serves to grate this principal article of their food; and-the woods 
supply strong fibrous creepers wherewith to form the cables for their. 
canoes. And because all this is found them, and the productions of the 
ground are spontaneous and require no labour, they must needs pass 
their time in gambling and cock-fighting—the two chief amusements of 
Porto Bello! O, man, thou art indeed fallen! But they all seemed very 
happy; and I doubt whether an amelioration of their present condition 
would tend to improve their happiness. This commodity appears some- 
times to be formed of very simple ingredients; at others it isa complicated 
system of refinement, eluding our grasp in proportion as the number of its 
component parts are more or less numerous. What a magnificent proof 
have we here of the wise and beneficent intentions of Providence! How 
little completes the measure of happiness to some ; to others how hopeless 
to attempt such an undertaking! Some can reap all they require in a 
scanty field ; others cannot find sufficient in any one, be it ever so exten- 
sive—ever so full of gifts—something more is always wanted.” —vol. ii. 
pp. 139, 140. ats Se 


- Yet Porto-Bello in former times was the spot, as Robertson 
says, where the wealth of America was exchanged for the manufac- 
tures of Europe. It was once the treasury of the old and new 
world, and, in the words of the author, bars of. silver.and ingots of 
gold were piled in the streets, without fear or anxiety ‘for’ their 
safety. ‘The most pleasant circumstance related by him of the 
place now, is, that the diffusion of education is so considerable that 
the children of all-the negroes can read and generally write. The 
object which Captain Foster had particularly in view, in visiting 
Porto Bello, was, if possible, to measure the difference of longitude 
across the isthmus of Darien, by means of rockets. We do not 
follow the author in his account of what was done in this particular 
enterprise, which was on a magnificent scale, and calculated, .if 
once correctly concluded, to enable any one hereafter, to connect 
the two oceans, by knowing exactly the meridian distance between 
two points on either shore. We hasten on merely to notice one or 
two circumstances narrated, and then must close the work.. They 
are of a melancholy nature. | | 
Captain Foster, in order to forward the operations, determined on 


























crossing the isthmus, as some previous exertions had failed in the ~— 


attempts made by the firing of rockets: for they had not been seen 
by the Chanticleer at the station she had chosen for watching 
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them. By placing parties at different points, he hoped to accom: 
pan his purpose. He was cheerful and gay; but gave the author 
nis keys, with some other instructions, saying, “It is right to. 
make preparations like these.” The observations went on prosper- 
ously; Captain Foster returned across the isthmus again, and was 


descending the river Chagres to gain his vessel, which was ordered 
to be under sail. 


‘“* The party embarked about nine in the morning, and proceeded down 
the river; their thoughts and conversation, as they passed the different 
reaches, enjoying the scenery around them, being turned principally on the 
speedy termination of their voyage, and on returning soon to those friends 
they had left at home. Such was the pleasing occupation of their minds 
as the canoe glided down the river, Captain Forster having, besides, the 
additional satisfaction of knowing that he had secured the object of his 
visit. : ? 

* About five in the afternoon, the canoe having just passed a rapid, 
Captain Foster suddenly rose up from the party, saying he would go and 
see what the man abaft was about. They were reclining beneath the 
awning of the canoe, in conversation, as Captain Foster crept out at the 
after part of it. -Being outside ofit, with his feet resting on the gunwale, 
he incautiously seated himself on the awning, which had no sooner re- 
ceived his weight than it gave way, and he was precipitated into the river. 
The noise of his fall was heard, and Mr. Fox and his coxswain, Peter 
Veitch, instantly plunged after him. But their noble efforts were of no 
avail. The current swept the canoe rapidly away from the spot where the 
accident had occurred, and before she could be turned round to regain it,. 
Captain Foster was seen sinking with uplifted hands, to rise no more! 
Thus perished our unfortunate commander.”’—vol. i. pp. 190, 191. 


. ** Having paid the last duties to her late commander, the Chanticleer 
sailed from Chagres on the 1]th of February for Porto Bello, for the 
purpose of getting observations for the chronometers. From this place 
she finally sailed on the 13th following, and after getting the same obser- 
vations off the east end of Jamaica, Cuba, Crooked Island, Bermuda, and 
St. Michaels, arrived at Falmouth on the 17th of May, 1831, and was 
paid off at Sheerness on the 9th of June following. 

‘« A voyage of more than three years was thus completed with no other 
loss than that just related After having traversed the most boisterous 
seas, and sojourned in every clime from the equator to the pole, some the 
most deleterious on the face of the globe, without losing a man by sick- 
ness, it behoves me to reflect with grateful feelings on the event, and to 


record my gratitude to a Divine Providence for so many and great 
mercies.”’—vol. ii. p. 208. 


As we have before stated, the results of the Chanticleer’s voyage 
has been given in the appendix, taken from the reports of scientific 
men upon Captain Foster’s observations. But of this part we only 
repeat, that these observations have enlarged the data, and no 
doubt, will finally be considerable helps to the establishment. of 
most important scientific facts. Still the author of the narrative we 
have been extracting abunduntly, had no hand in the matter of the 
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appendix, and, therefore; we view his work separately. And here 
we must speak more strongly and aweepingly than: at the first 


glance of these volumes seemed necessary. 
though the work be written in a pleasant style, and with: an 
amiable spirit, we never met with a more striking specimen of fill- 
ing up by thread-bare accounts, and spinning out of slender and 
limited ideas, facts, or topics. It is curious how very differently 
men of different powers will handle the same things. Nay, it is 
wonderful that over such a field as that traversed by the author, no 
new thing could be seen or found by him. We are sure that our 
extracts are among the best parts of the work, and who can detect 
in them anything more novel or valuable than what the most 
ordinary observer among travellers could string together for an un- 
limited time. At the rate which these volumes exhibit, the marvel 
is, not how the writer managed to fill them, but that he did not 
trouble the printer and binder with thrice as many. Truly the 
amiable surgeon is the lightest ballasted voyager we have ever met. 


e must declare, that: 





Art. XI—Tylney Hall. By Tuomas Hoop. 3 vols. London: A. H. 
Baily and Co., 1834. 


Wuat does it take to make a good novel? We pretend not to. 


answer the question ; if we could, it would require much more time 
and space than we can afford.. But were it put thus—* When do 
you call a novel good?” the shortest and best reply would be— 


«‘ When from the first page to the last our interest is not only kept. 


up, but even increasing, till its intensity is such, that we feel our- 
selves identified with the characters, ta so absorbed in the story, 
that its denouement finds us weeping or exulting with them.” ‘To 
accomplish all this, great artifice 1s required, though there are man 
whose talent at story-tolling is so simple, yet excursive, that art 
labour are invisible; and though romantic and marvellous. inci- 
dents be introduced, this is done with such judgment, that the ex- 


cited imagination naturally accepts of them as probable, descriptive, 


and helping forward with the progress of the plot. How very few 
do we meet with in society who can even engage our interest for a 
short space, when they take upon themselves to rivet an audience 
with some affecting or laughable anecdote! Some greatly fail by 
beginning at a wrong point; probably by advertising the listeners 
that they are to hear the strangest, the saddest, or the funniest 


thing that ever happened. Others, after a good beginning, want 


strength to carry on, or reach higher, and drop away like a knotless 


thread. And yet no one can well say where the failure commenced, 


or what it consists in. Others are notable at short sayings and 
brilliant hits, that cannot so join them as to exhibit a continuous 
effort of any merit. | 

It is well known that the author whose novel is now before us, 
is endowed with a rare talent. His short and sparkling pieces 
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have made the: world laugh,..whilst many of them carried a / more} 
of tender or noble point. In every chapter, nay, every page of 
Tylney Hall, something of the same order is to be found. The 
workin that respect contains ‘as: many good things as might flavour; 
a score of novels. There are other beauties and pearls scattered: 
throughout the ‘whole. There are noble sentiments, there. are 
splendid passages, in so far as regards writing); there are frequently: 
the most touching and virtuous lessons taught by a ludicrous inei-: 
dent ‘or reckless speaker. In some parts we have felt the home. 
thrust. of a sentiment that was borne by what seemed an wuncon-. 
scious pun: Yet, in our estimation, Tylney Hall isa: poor novels 
At ‘least one thing is certain, :that we have: been fatigued, and: 
never beguiled during our perusal of it. At any. one part of the. 
three volumes it cost no effort or: reluctance to lay the tale aside; 
which, according to our theory, destroys the character of the work: 
at once as a novel. If such an effort engage not the deep: interest: 
of ‘the reader, what is it good for? Nothing else can make a. 
fiction.passable or valuable, The moment we yawn over it, or are 
careless about it, the employment to us is worse than wasting time 
by doing no good: it is positively evil conduct ; for we are theréby- 
deadening the sensibilities and conning what has lost to us all 
dramatic truth, only presenting a field of palpable falsehoods: We’ 
hold: that ‘fiction is only useful in so far as it engages the mind by: 
seeming‘a representation of the truth... | 

Now, Tylney Hall’ has never once virtuously thus deceived us. 
We venture to say it is not calculated to beguile any one. There may’ 
be minds, fashioned like that of Mr. Hood, capable of only seeing ob-' 
jects in an unusual attitude or light. We have known persons-that: 
only detected something most ludicrous when we saw nothing but! 
what was lachrimose. But we venture to predict, that the majority: 
of mankind do not ‘look as the author does; otherwise, how is it 
that the tales and romances that have been hitherto most. popular;: 
are of such a different construction to this ? lean 

We profess. our incapacity to tell all that is necessary -in the’ 
composition. of a good novel ; but still it is not difficult: to point out: 
much-that is.faulty in Tylney Hall. For instance, Mr.- Hood’ 
seems unequal to the management of an intricate or extended plot. 
‘All his: most effective-passages and ideas are isolated ; we never 
feel: that they hang together, or help one another forward. They 
sparkle, but are dead before we see the next flash. Again,-his 
peculiar talent at. punning upon words, associating ideas-or events 
ludicrously, and playing continually at the work of the Comic Annual, 
mars Fig Ss of the reader, cools him as fast as he warms; it may 
be, throws him into a laugh where it is necessary that some other’ 
sympathy should be uppermost, thus destroying the whole illusion’ 
of the tale, or the power of the moral principally contemplated: — A’ 
few specimens may here be given; we need not travel far for them.. 
The first is the description of a country inn. = 
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_ * Over a side-door, leading to a diminutive yard, appeared a notifica- 
tion of good entertainment for man and horse, with a hint of a neat post- 
chaise, whose post was almost a sinecure: for though Jonas kept a pair 
of horses for hire, they were seldom let out, except to grass. By way of 
sign, three Chinese pigs, with long ears, would have puzzled a zoologist, 
but for the superscription of “ the Rabbits;” while a writing underneath 
informed the reader that there was an ordinary every day at one, 
98 ae pais | such a circumstance was extraordinary; and an 
addendum expressed, that this establishment was kept by—for it did not 
keep—one. Jonas Hanway, late coachman to Sir Theodore Bowles. 
Honest Jonas had lived so steadily and soberly all his life, that he could. 
afford to keep up the trade of making others unsteady and unsober; 
however, in obedience to his natural bent, he took the most retired ptiblic 
house he could find; and instead of ‘a fine stroke of busines in a de- 
sirable low hard-drinking neighbourhood,’ according to advertisement, 
was the proprietor of the snug genteel concern of the Rabbits, doing no 
butts a week.” —-vol. i..pp. 2, 3. 

“ Mrs, Hanway, on the contrary, as an Irishman would say, seemed 
born a landlady, and the very worst of her faults, when tried at the bar, 
appeared of advantage to her character. Technically speaking; her 
temper was a little pricked, but its tartness proved of essential service to 
a mistress who had commonly to control a termagant cook.and am:ob- 
streporous pot-boy. Besides, the temper of her husband, which was really 
drawn a little too mild, acted admirably as a counterpoise, or, as he used 
to express it himself, they made excellent ‘ half and half.’ ”’—vol. i. p. 5. 


Here is part of a dialogue, and part of a description of a scene 
between an angry mistress and an imsolent maid-servant. There 
has been, but a few minutes before, a death in the house. “ Can I 
believe my ears,” said the mistress to her domestic. ‘ Can I be- 
lieve my own senses! To dare to rejoice ovér a fellow-creature’s 
departure, and the corpse in the very house. I wonder, hussey, 
your own latter end did not fly in your face!” After a deal more 
in the same style, we have a most Hood-like play of wit. The 
maid lets fall some well-filled dishes, which roused the landlady, 
for she was'not a woman to bear with wanton breakage. ‘‘ In fact 
the Tartar, as of old, began to rise on the ruin of China.” 

Improbability and extravagance characterise the incidents and 
descriptions throughout. The truth is, the whole appears a carica- 
ture, instead of a happy picture of life. This is the fault and the 
talent prominent in the novel. Take the following as an example : 
we might quote passages in abundance more to our purpose, but this 
one suits on account of its brevity. The speakers have been alarmed 
at the sight of a black servant, whom they supposed was the devil. 
Their screams bring their master and others to the scene of fear. 

“ «Pll take my gospel oath on it,’ asseverated the laundress, ‘on my 
own bended knees—with two horns and a tail—and as soot-black as the 
chimbley back. One thing I'm sure on,’ she added sobbing, ‘ he’s none 0: 
my raising. God forgive me for sayin so, but I don’t know my prayers 
well enough to say ‘em back’ards. As for sin and wickedness, except 
lookin in on a cousin or so on Sundays, instead of going to church, or may 
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be the vally of a pint of strong ale, or being a little charitable with the 
torn linen, or on a chance time lending the master’s shirts to be dirtied out 
by the footman—’ 

“ «Or obliging a poor man’s’ pig with a little skim milk,’ whimpered 
Peggy, ‘or a lone widow’s hen with a sitting o’ eggs—the Lord be near 
us if we’re to go to the pit for such as that!’ 

«“«1’m sure I don’t know why he should come to hus,’ blubbered the 
laundress, ‘ any more nor the cook and butler.’ ’’— vol. i. pp. 110, 111. 

How very likely and descriptive is all this! 

There never was a Scotchwoman who talked in anywise resem- 
bling Mr. Hood’s Tibbie. The passage below is meant to illus- 
trate how much she is scandalized by the wastefulness of an 
English baronet’s household, and thus she is made to express 
herself. 

*« And for my part,’ answered Tibbie, ‘ I’ll no neglect ony thing to 
haud the gear thegither. As for the In- whupper, I’m thinking I’!l mak 
him as gleg’s a gled tosup crowdy; wi’ a taste o’ a sowen cog at an orra 
time! But, Omem; would it not be a Providential thing, and I’m sure 
it’s my daily peteetion til the Throne of Grace, that He wad send down 
they hydrophoby ameng they wastfu’ tykes, and gar ilk ane devoor 
bis neebour, by way o’ sunkets? But the dowgs are naething! There’s 
thretty naigs for the tod-hunting, for I countit them mysel—mair bi’ 
token, I never saw sae mony horses thegither but ance, when the caw- 
valry were pitting down the meal-mob at Dundee. I’m tauld butcher, 
meat is at tenpence the pund—but, O mem, what maun be the price o’ 
tod’s-flesh, grantin it never cam intil an ashet, het or cauld ?”’—vol. i. pp. 
195, 196. 

This leads us to notice, without urging a single remonstrance 
respecting the fiagrant breach of decency, to say no more of it, the 
frequency with which certain sacred words and subjects are intro- 
duced in this fabulous improbable tale. There is something shock- 
ing in the following alliance and play of phraseology. 

“© «In the name of God, wench,’ said the Baronet, seizing the dairy- 
maid by the arm,‘ what game’s afoot to raise such a view hallo ?’ but 
before she could compose a sentence, fear distributed it all into pie, as a 
printer would say, ty shaking every word and syllable f:om each other. 

«In the name of the devil,’ cried Twigg, carefully imitating the 


Baronet’s movements, by seizing the arm of the laundress, ‘ what’s the 
meaning of this rumpus ?’ ”—-vol. i. p. 109. 


We have not discovered anything like an original chatacter in 
the noval, unless Joe Spiller and the asthmatic Mrs.Deborah, 
whose singularity alone belongs to the manner in which she makes 
havoc of the parts of a sentence, or rather of all punctuation. To us 
this is very tiresome, and if original not worth copying. We do not 
intend saying much more about Tylney Hall, the idea of reading 
through the three volumes again, so as to furnish our reader with 
an outline of the story would he an infliction of real pain. As we 
dislike unfair, dealing, particularly with sensitive men, such’ as 
authors are, and as we would rather cull beauties then blemishes, 
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our two longest extracts shall be what we think good; nor could 
there be any difficulty in greatly increasing their number. The 
first is part of the preachment of a warm-hearted old fox-huntin 
English baronet, to a: youth who has just beheld his father breathe 
the last breath of mortal life. 


««* Come néw,’ he said, ‘ take heart a little, and consider what must be 
must. Your poor father is dead and gone, and now you must look up to 
me; if his run hasn't been as long as some, he has, may be, been saved a 
deal of distress and struggling on his last legs, and which is better than 
seeing him wearing out by inches, and death. having him in view all the 
time. For my own part it comforts me to think I have shook his last 
hands and closed his last eyes, and shall be able to see him go to earth as 
a Christian ought, in the old family vault, with his own kith and kin. It 
seems hard no doubt, to part company with those that are so dear to us, 
but it’s so with one and all, whatever their pedigrees; for if death didn’t 
draft off now and then out of all our breeds, the world would be over- 
stocked: that’s the order of nature. Such being the case, we should meet 
our misfortunes like men, instead of taking on and being noisy and bab- 
bling in our griefs, as if that would head him back again, and which is 
quite impossible. To be always trying back with repinings after what is 
lost and gone, is nothing but running counter in the sight of the Almighty, 
and likely to bring punishment on our backs for such a course. To be 
sure, when my own sire died, I gave tongue just as you do, and said [ 
could not, live over it; and yet here I am, rising fifty-four if I’m a day, 
and able to ride up to any hounds in the kingdom. As I said before, we 
must all die some day or other, and in consequence either we must all lose 
our fathers or our fathers must lose us, and Providence has wisely ordain- 
ed that they should generally go first.’ ’—vol. i. pp. 65, 66. 


Our next extract is a delineation of a father and a daughter; the 
first part and the last two sentences, are extravagant, but the lady 
is fine, although highly finished, exhibiting proofs that the artist is 
a great labourer. 


“ In figure he was very thin, very tall, and very erect, so that with his 
forbidding countenance at top, he might be aptly compared .to a ‘ take 
notice’ board, promising prosecution and persecution according to law 
to all trespassers on the wide domains of the statutes at large. On the 
Bench, indeed, he held himself so stiffly upright in person, and so 
staunchly inflexible in feeling that, as a waggish London attorney once 
remarked, ‘ he seemed actually to have swallowed the sword of Justice.’ 

‘« By the side of this portentous personage stood the fairly-like Grace, 
the sunshine transmuting her auburn locks into gold, and glistening in 
her gentle eyes, deeply blue and liquid, as violets bathed in dew. But 
rocks have their flowers, and deserts their fountains: and from the hard 
arid nature of the parent sprang a beautiful plant, so instinct with a 
gushing sympathy for iuman sorrow, as to resemble that weeping tree 
which refreshes the parched inhabitants of earth with the moisture it has 
collected from heaven. ‘Too seldom was she allowed to intercede be- 
tween justice and its victims; but when she did, she was like the angel 
in Sterne, who dropped a tear on the indictment, and blotted it out for 
ever. As the sole child of a widower, her voice had a charm, like the 
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music of Orpheus, to soften the rock and bend the rugged oak of ‘her 
parent’s nature, who now and then relented, like Pluto, and ‘allowed a 
poor soul who had fallen into his Tartarus, to revisit the light and air, 
Many blessings were consequently showered on the beautiful head of Grace 
Rivers; and in particular, the fervent petition of a grateful Irishman 
who had been reprieved through her influence, became quite a popular 
form of prayer. ‘ Oh the darlint of the world. A joyful long life to 
her, and many of ’em. And plaze God to send his Honour another lady, 
and a dozen more only daughters!’ ’’—vol. i. pp, 152—154. 

We are sorry that Mr. Hood’s sparkling, and, there is no doubt, 
long cogitated pages, should be so unsatisfactory: in short, such a 
complete failure, as we believe every impartial reader will declare 
them to be. He has done much to gain the world’s favour hereto- 
fore, and in these volumes has expended, uselessly we think, a vast 
deal of talent. He has even laboured to insure that his readers 
should fully perceive the excellence of his effort, by striving, in an 
ingenious introduction, to put them into a proper train. But all 


will not do; people will vulgarly judge for themselves, and say, 
Tylney Hall is not good. 





Art. XI].—The Angler in Ireland; or, an Englishman’s Ramble 


through Connaught and Munster, during the Summer of 1833. 2 
vols. London: Richard Bentley, 1834. 


WE have not been sparing of our notices of works on the gentle art, 
in our journal of late; partly because angling is our own favourite 
pastime, and partly because its lovers are ever of that reflective 
character that they make their sport the handle and ground-work 
of general observation and discussion. It is on account of this more 
important feature that we enter upon a. review of the present work; 
nor do we intend paying particular attention at all to its piscatory 
character. Indeed, were it not that, in this number of our periodi- 
cal, we have been engaged on Mr. Inglis’ Journey through many 
parts of the same country to which the volumes before us refer, it 
‘is more than probable that they never would have been perused 
by us. But we were curious to see how two writers might treat 
subjects that must often be alike or the same, especially as they 
‘have written at pretty nearly the same date of time, and wherein 
one may be a check upon the other; for two men to one subject 
presents just as valuable a scene and topic of contemplation, as two 
subjects to one man. We must say, however, that Mr. Inglis’ 
work, of which we spoke highly, is seen to still greater advantage 
than we at first viewed it, when compared with the angler’s, now 
about to be reviewed. For the former was the result of close and 
anxious inquiry; and although Ireland be such a problem, that no 
sojourner or stranger can, in a limited period, fathom and compass 
all its genius and erratic character, yet the impartiality of the au- 
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thor of the Journey, his diligence, his former habits, and the matter 

-he has set down, furnish incontestible evidence that he has gone a 
considerable way towards the root of the matters that distract that 
unhappy country. But the Angler is as superficial, light, and 
skimming as the average of tourists; nor do we see that. his work 
can be of farther use or interest than as a pleasant guide-book to 
certain quarters and scenes, and in some though not in any consi- 
derable degree as a treatise on fly-fishing. We like him, however, 
because he is, if not a skilful hand at the rod, an enthusiastic 
disciple, and therefore of the right sort of fellows.. We now com- 
mence with him in the city of Dublin, in May, 1833, which he 
leaves without dwelling upon its oft described appearances and cha- 
racter, or striving to dip deeper, the great object of his visit to Ire- 
land, as he says, being to explore its western coast, particularly 
Cunnemarra, and the county of Kerry, both of which he wished to 
examine thoroughly and leisurely. Circumstances, however,. in- 
duced him to proceed first to Clonmel, which is about eighty miles 
distant from Dublin. 

In the early part of the author’s progress, he remarks, that the 
Irish peasantry look like a race of ready-made soldiers. He did 
not think them so broad-shouldered as the English, neither have 
they the usual stoop of our agricultural labourers. But they are 
taller in person, particularly well made in their lower limbs, and 
hold themselves up remarkably well. That they have not the 
English labourer’s stoop may be accounted for, we presume, from 
one or both of two causes, the want of work or a disinclination to 
work, For the Angler says, that the men will not mend their cars 
or their harness, or any thing that belongs to them, till absolutely 
compelled. The roof and walls of their cabins are suffered to go 
to ruin, until their state forces them to patch their fabrics. We 
may add, that it has been sometimes averred, an Irishman will 
work better for others than for himself. The author continues, and 


maintains that Ireland is indeed a country of expedients: that the © 


people seem never to think of putting proper things to their proper 
uses, at proper times; but then, when there is a necessity for it, 
their ingenuity in discovering an expedient, and remedying an evil 
from a most unlikely quarter, is incomparable. All this reads very 
well, the theory having been suggested by the Irishman’s practice 
of making an old hat or petticoat, or it may be straw, do the duty 
of glass. Perhaps the number of stirring children, the small capa- 
city of the cabins, and the scarcity of money, may each and all have 
a share in causing so many windows to exhibit Loborenity, “* With 
all their privations and sufferings, however,” he asks, “ where shall 
we find so light-hearted, good-humoured, and kindly a race as the 
sons of green Erin, except only where agitating demagogues and 
priests have infused the poison of party politics and religious ani- 
mosity into their too facile minds, and too open hearts.” Such is 
a fair specimen of the author’s pith. Our readers can judge of his 
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originality, and probably may be convinced with us, that the chief 
benefit: to be derived from such pointless statements, is a convic- 
tion that he will, though willing, be unable to mislead any one on 
any point. With this guide to the Angler’s discernment, we go 
forward with him on his tour, just observing, that so early, as well 
as frequently afterwards, he had occasion to hear the Coercion Bill 
almost universally spoken of as a most salutary measure. 

The chief trade of Clonmel is in corn, we are here informed, the 
mills and many other public works there, as also in the counties of. 
Waterford and Tipperary, being almost entirely in the hands of . 
Quakers, who are a wealthy body in those parts; a proof that 
money may be acquired by industry and integrity even in Ireland. 
When arrived at Limerick, the Angler could not be excused, if he had 
neglected to say something of the celebrated hooks of O’Shaugh- 


nessy. But he is not such a soul-less patron of the “ gentle 
art.” 


‘* After laying in a considerable stock of fishing implements and lore at 
this shop, I paid a visit to a person of the name of Glover, who now em- 
ploys the identical. O’Shaughnessy mentioned by Sir H. Davy; he is son 
to the old man above-mentioned, who has been dead fourteen or fifteen 
years. I had a long conversation with him, which was interesting, inas- 
much as he may be considered a sort of piscatory classical character; but 
I was grieved to find that, with his father’s skill in his business, he has 
also inherited the paternal fondness for whisky. He is, in fact, the best, 
or rather the worst, living example of a confirmed dram-drinker that I 
ever saw. Mind and memory seem almost entirely gone ; although there 
are, at times, gleams of better things, which hint how far he has fallen 
below the character he ought to have maintained: indeed, as Mrs. Glover 
said, ‘if h2 had had only common prudence, he might have kept his car- 
riage!’ He mixes the colours, &c., extremely well, and his hooks may 
be depended on for strength; but he does not, in general, now tie so 
neatly as he used. However, I frequently in my tour found his salmon 
flies much the most killing. 

“The Limerick flies are almost always very gaudy, and have silk 
bodies; whereas those tied in Dublin are usually of mohair or fur, and 
much more sober in their colours, though still infinitely more showy than 
the Scotch salmon flies.”—vol. i., pp. 35, 36. 


We find the author, in the true spirit of his art, more than once 
frankly testifying that a large share of the delights experienced in 
his piscatory excursions in the sister kingdom, arose from the in- 
sight obtained of the people among whom he enjoyed himself, in all 
their unsophisticated nature. He declares, that he met not only 
with the utmost kindness, but that the strength of the country 
people’s intelligence and goodness of heart was singular; whilst as 
companions they could not be surpassed. We must blame him, 
however, for the frequent use of a very «gly word which he applies 
to the Emerald Isle. [For instance, he says, in passing through 
Clare to Carrofin, the country is particularly ugly. This is not 
like a brother of the rod and line; it is not like a correct English 
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scholar. But let that pass. In travelling this part of the country, 
his companions were very kind in pointing out the various objects 
of interest on the route. Thus—“ Pray, whose house is that to our 
left?’ ‘ Oh, that is Mr. Synge’s, whose servant was murdered, 
and himself so often shot at, two or three years ago.” ‘Oh! and 
pray, whose is that, a mile or two further?” ‘‘ Why, that is Mr. 
Blood’s, who was so dreadfully murdered about the same time.” 
«Oh! thank you!” rejoined our simple Angler; no doubt com- 
pletely silenced. And we should like to know what Englishman’s 


ear would not have been tingled at such information. The short 
dialogue conveys a frightful sermon. 


‘‘T soon, indeed, discovered that I was in the centre of the disturbed 
district. Within a mile on one side was the house of Mr. Blood, who was 
so harbarously murdered, chiefly through the means of his own servant ; 
about the same distance on the other side lived the identical Terry Alts, 
who has given these midnight legislators the name by which they were 
usually distinguished. He was a quiet, inoffensive man; and the reason 
why he has supplied a lawless set of marauders so opposite to himself with 
their distinctive appellation is, that they used, more out of fun than malice, 
when executing any of their outrages, to cry out, ‘ Well done, Terry! 
well done, Terry Alts !’”—vol. i. pp. 65, 66. 

At Galway, our angler encounters some severe trials of patience 
and temper, all belonging to his disappointments as a sportsman, 
which he describes at length. It is a gdéod method for filling a 
volume, but by no means so happy as respects the fame of the wri- 
ter, either as a man of the pen, or the a and line.. Here we must 
also take an opportunity of telling him that he injures much the 
progress of his details by the constant and unnecessary introduction 
of the pronoun /. Almost every other paragraph commences with 
this lank character, and so unceasingly does the mouth gape upon 
it, in reading, that for days to come we shall keep mute whenever 
forewarned that it is in our way, introducing in its place some other 
sign. At Galway, he says,—* JZ found four or five anglers on the 
wall before me, and was forced to imitate their example, by per- 
sisting to flog the few feet of water / had secured to myself, in the 
hope that some fresh-run fish might be induced to look at the well- 
dressed deceipts J kept playing in the stream as engagingly as J 
could. J rose one fish ;” and so on from the beginning of the first 
volume to the end of the second. Not that we think the author a 
vain man ; quite the reverse ; he is as modest, simple, sensible and 
shallow as we ever met on fresh water ; but it is a manner with him 
always to be [-ing, to prove his fidelity and accuracy of testimony, 
not at all called for either on the principles of truth or of the lan- 

guage he speaks. 

-  Qur angler is shockingly annoyed by a numerous supper party 
who met in an apartment only divided from his by a thin partition. 
He was fatigued, and lad gone early to bed, to have a long and 
delightful sleep. He was just dropping into the arms of Morpheus. 
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‘« And now the artillery of corks, and toasts, and fun, and wit, pealed 
louder and louder. I question not that the whole process of a drunken 
supper-party may be very edifying to those concerned therein; but, some- 
how or other, to an indifferent observer, who is perfectly sober, it does not 
appear to be altogether the noblest employment of rational beings. Neither 
does the wit elicited on these occasions seem to such involuntary listener 
entirely to deserve the excessive admiration with which it is received, 
Moreover, when this same sober listener has been up at three o’clock that 
morning, and been kept feverishly awake for several successive hours by 
this ‘ wit,’ his imagination may very possibly suggest many places where 
he could wish his entertainers very comfortably quartered; and none of 


those places within a hundred miles of the spot they have chosen for their 
carousals.”’—vol. i. pp. 77, 78. 


The harmony of the party at length nearly issued in a duel, at 
which the author most praiseworthily levels a few reproving sar- 
casms, but after all it was made up. 


«« And of course the conclusion of peace could not be ratified without 
further libations, mixed with the most extravagant expressions of good- 
will and good wishes, which sounded strangely at variance with what those 
same lips had so lately vented! This brought the evening on to near six 
o’elock in the morning; when fortunately some of the party were obliged 


to start by coach. They accordingly separated: and I soon after, for the 
first time, sank into a quiet doze, with the conviction, ‘ Well, now I see | 
have at last really got into Ireland !’””—vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 


We could venture an unequal wager that the author is a slender, 
white-faced, gentle young man, of exemplary piety and harmless- 
ness, excepting in the one department of hooking and tormenting 
fresh water fish. Yet these are all seemly qualities for an angler, 
and descriptive of the character. The only other class of line and 
rod sportsmen, are of Kit North’s stamp—ruddy-faced, brawny 
fellows, who drink hard, laugh loud, do whatever they are about 
with all their might, wade up to the armpits for hours together in 
lake or stream, if occasion call, in their favourite pastime; in each 
and every thing testifying the reckless freedom and splendour of 
triumphant genius ; glorious even in their waywardness, more illus- 
trious still in the discharge of public and private duties. Still we 


like our author well, and not the less, certainly, because he reveres 
the Sabbath. We are dissenters. 


«The morning after the scene I have described, being the Sabbath, 1 at- 
tended divine service at the cathedral, which is the only place of Protestant 
worship in this populous city: but seemingly it affords ample verge and 
room enough for all the inhabitants of that faith. It is a large building, 
kept in extremely bad repair, both internally and externally : and the very 
small congregation therein assembled appeared as nothing in the middle of 
its spacious but gloomy aisles. I thought the singing good, but was not 
fortunate in the minister whose turn it was to preach. 

‘* QO. walking through the streets afterwards, I was much grieved to 
see here, as elsewhere throughout the south and west of Ireland, how 
completely Sunday is made a day of merchandize: the streets were full of 
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eountry-people offering their vegetables, eggs, &c. for sale. As for tke 
public-houses, one need not unfortunately go to Ireland to witness that 
profanation of the Sabbath.’’-—vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 


Our readers now may estimate pretty justly the capacity, the 
opinions, and tastes of our angler, and therefore we proceed at a 
more rapid rate with his tour, But ere going far, let us have a 
slight touch of his enthusiasm in the gentle art, which is true to the 
life. It had just been announced to him, as he reached the banks 
of the Costello river, which is at no great distance from Galway, 
that it was stocked with an abundance of white and sea-trout. 


 * Bravo!’ thought I, as I screwed in my first joint the more rapidly 
‘ And of what size are these white trout?’ | 

‘“* Och ! maybe four pound, and five pound, and six pound ; and some 
may be as much as seven pound.’ ie 

‘«* Bravo, again !’ and I screwed away faster and tighter, and ran my line 
like lightning through the rings. ‘ And now for flies—will these do ?" 

««* Och! sure then your honour’s got a power of fine flies ! Them ‘ll all 
do. But I’m thinking if your honour had only got a grouse hackle and a 
jay. Ah! them two’s as pretty a pair as could be fished with in this 
water. And what an illigant rod your honour has got! Is it from 
England she is? Och, sure then she’s a fine rod, God bless her !’—an ex- 


pression which I have on many other occasions heard most whimsically. 
used,’ ”’—vol. 1. p. 85. | 


. On visiting the Caves of Cong, the well-known resort of ‘‘ the 
white trout” of Irish legend, which has been veritably described by 
Crofton Croker, the author could receive no satisfactory account 
from the country people, whether such a fish does in reality exist 
there or not: reniiicidaaics as follows :— 


- “ Indeed, the great difficulty of obtaining any accurate information in 
Ireland, upon subjects of much greater importance than this, must havé 
been experienced by every traveller. Where the Milesian has the slightest 
reason to imagine it may be for his interest to withhold the information 
sought, his ingenuity in warding off every inquiry is incomparable. But 
éven where no such suspicion can possibly exist, and where the subject is 
completely within his observation and knowledge, it is too frequently next 
to impossible to gain precise and accurate information upon it, unless by a 
tedious process of cross-questioning and a comparison of the testimony of 
several informants. A ready, intelligent-sounding, and apparently satis- 
factory answer, you will most probably receive; but, if you depend uppf it 
and act upon it, you will nine times out of ten find it erroneous. This I 
can only attribute to a general want of accuracy and clearness of perception 
in the Irish character. Indeed, poor Pat seems not only nof to possess the 
organ of accuracy, (by whatever name Dr. Spurzheim distinguishes it,) 
but te have no wish of acquiring it, no regard for it either in himself or 
others ; a disposition which, I fear, must tend equally to prevent an indi- 
vidual from succeeding in this work-a-day_ world, as well as a people from 
rising to the politieal importance and national greatness that they ought to 
enjoy.” —vol.i. pp. 106, 107. ) 


- Weare told in these volumes, that there are few objects that moré 


forcibly strike a stranger in the interior of Ireland, than the ancient 
VoL. 11. (1834.) No. Iv. $s 
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burial places which are often met with in the wildest and most se. 
eluded spots, without the least remains of any religious edifice 
adjoining, and usually without the slightest fence to protect the 
graves from the inroads of cattle, &c., and yet that these simple 
cemeteries are still preferred by the Catholics to more modern 
places of sepulture. We think there is nothing in this but what is 
most consistent with many sympathies of humanity. The associa- 
tions are different, but they are more simple, natural, and intense, 
when of the order he refers to, than if of that class connected with 
architectural antiquities, or all the pageantry, and artificial splen- 
dour that gold or human fancy can bestow. But here is something 
of the author’s creed, religion, and politics.— 


‘** On Suuday I attended divine service at the cathedral church at Tuam. 
It is small, and devoid of any external pretension, except a fine old Saxon 
arch at the entrance, of the usual red sand-stone. But internally it is fitted 
upin avery neat, chaste manner; and it possesses a good organ. The 
Archbishop was present, a fine-looking old man; who, from his excellent 
character, his extensive charities, and zealous endeavours for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of all around him, could not but be adored in any 
country but Ireland, where the poison of party enters even into religion. 

“We hada very long sermon of fifty-four minutes; as usual, extem- 
pore: and alas! also, as usual, very evangelical. The same clergyman 
likewise (read the service, which is seldom the case in Ireland: and, in 
doing so, totally omitted the prayers for the Lord Lieutenant, for the Par- 
liament, and for the Queen; and also would not call his Majesty ‘re- 
ligious or gracious’. 

‘* These omissions, I am sorry to say, I have often observed among the 
evangelical clergy of Ireland; but, thus to mutilate the appointed liturgy 
of the Church, of which he was a public minister, in the presence of his dio- 
cesan, was, I thought un peu trop fort. | 

“ Asa most ardent, though most humble member of the Church of 
England, and sincerely convinced, not without much examination, that what 
are usually called the orthodox opinions, in opposition to Evangelical or 
Calvinistic tenets, are the real doctrines of that church, as well as the most 
consonant to Holy Scripture, it has given me great pain to remark, in those 
parts of lreland where I have been, that a considerable majority of the 
most talented and most zealous young glergymen lean very perceptibly to 
Evangelicism, if not to Calvinism.’”’—vol. i. pp. 1138, 114. 


We fear the young gentleman is neither a deep theologian, nor @ 
liberal politician : he is no doubt a thorough Conservative in church 
and state. He goes on to mention, that in his opinion Calvinism 
has retarded the spread of Protestantism in that country. It would 
have been satisfactory to a Calvinist had he deigned to explain 
either what the creed impugned amounts to, or differs from the 
thirty-nine articles. Calvinism, in all its strength and peculiarity, 
may be founded on those articles, and if the author wishes for evi- 
dence of this, supposing as we do, that he is incapable of a un- 
derstanding the subject for himself, we can and are willing to direct 

him to able writers and ornaments in his own church, who have 
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maintained and proved the matter to be as now stated by us... As 
to Ireland, Calvinism, not such as Bishop Tomlins or the angler 
may characterise the creed, has done more for the Protestant reli- 
gion, if we count the numbers of professors, twice over, than the 
milk and water Christianity of the Armenian, fox-hunting, loose- 
living Churchmen of the Establishment : nay, what is far better, 
whoever is acquainted with Ireland, Scotland, and England, knows 
that the professors of a strict, or, if you will, of the Calvinistic 
creed, are as a body the best livers, the most charitable Christians, 
of any in society. Yet we are not what the angler may deno- 
minate Calvinists. We dislike such distinctive titles : it is illiberal, 
it is vulgar, for an elegant or tasteful angler to use them. It is a 
wonder he did not throw out some common-place about Methodism 
too. The truth is, that the downy doctors, or the moral essayists 
of the English Church have thrown a dullness or dryness over all 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, that leads one to think that 
our Saviour was only of value, as an example for the imitation of 
meek, well-meaning men. ‘There have been, however, very man 
truly noble exceptions to this general character of English church- 
men, and we believe they are on the increase. We might follow 
our angler in his narrow uninformed opinion about extempore 
preaching. Peremptory and universal rules on the subject are ab- 
surd. His views are contrary to what history eulogises, nay, to 
what a healthy, vigorous, and enlivened taste demands. ‘Then his 
sneering at the Catholic Relief Bill, and the Catholic prelates, are 
so much of a piece with his silly angling feats, that for his own 
credit, he should never travel beyond his calling, unless it be to 
tell whose house is this, and what cathedral is that, as he saunters 
from stream to stream. 

Our Angler theorises most unsatisfactorily about the motives of 
salmon in taking the artificial fly, and supposes that curiosity 
prompts them. We ask, does curiosity also tempt them to take 
bait, with which we ourselves have most successfully taken goodly 
fellows?. But he is superficial in every thing, and really writes like 
a boarding-school miss. ‘The most manly thing we have observed 
him to offer, is a correction of Christopher North’s: idea of a sal- 
mon-rod being top-jointed. But oh! if he saw the author of the 
Isle of Palms, up to the waist in the river Tweed, or by some 
caldron pool, like a monarch of the flood, at times casting the 
gossamer line with such a mastery of. gentleness, that it falls as 
softly as a sigh, or lending it such a giant’s wap as to throw the 
gorgeous fly across a river’s breadth, and within a hand’s breadth 
of the intended spot, he would not dare to measure line or language 
with the Scot. : 

At Galway our Angler experienced another bad night’s rest ; 
which, with other annoyances of a similar description, are recounted 
according to the most effeminate fretfulness. He had also some 
difficulty in getting a bank post-bill changed; and from this cir- 
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eumstance the delicate gentleman draws a sweeping cominercial 
doctrine. , 7 RE LPG Stl g} 
' “Jt is not very pleasant to be kept for above half an hour, as I hav 
been, kicking your heels at the banker's counter, with the character of & 
suspected swindler attached to you ; and to be subjected to the sort of cross 
examination that takes place at the Old Bailey, before you can get your 
own money. But, infinitely beyond any personal annoyance, was 
grieved with this specimen of the manner in which commercial transac: 
tions are embarrassed in this country. Nine-tenths of these transactions 
necessarily require more trust than was at all demanded in my case ; and 
until more confidence be shown between man and man, it is impossible that 
Ireland should become‘a great commercial nation.’”’—vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 


The introduction of a system of poor laws into Ireland, is at 
some length urged. We agree with the author as to the necessity 
of the measure, but see much difficulty as to its mode of applica. 
tion. _ Ireland is too much a problem for any superficial knowledge 
to fathom. Still, what we now extract is in the Angler’s best 
manner. , 


‘‘The more I reflect, and the better I become informed upon the sub- 
ject, the more deeply am I convinced that the speedy introduction of some 
system of Poor Laws into Ireland is demanded by natural justice and 
humanity, as well as by national policy. I should lay it down as a funda- 
mental axiom, that, in every country which has reached the degree of 
civilization we have, all classes, in return for their obedience to the laws, 
have a right to know that, by Jaw, none who are willing to labour can 
starve, as long as there is a superfluity of food for the whole. This, I 
think all the members of a civilized community have a right to expect. 

‘But, the more I see of Ireland, the stronger is my conviction that 
this system of relief must not bea parochial one, as in England ; but either 
national, or county, or, at least, baronial. There is not the machinery 
requisite for its efficient administration in half the parishes in Ireland; in 
very many of which the persons who should carry it into effect would be 
occasionally requiring relief from the parish-rates themselves, or would at 
least have near relatives in that situation. Or, if all such persons were 
excluded, the whole management of the funds would in many instances 
fall into the hands of one or two individuals—of an agent, for example. 
Any one acquainted with Ireland will readily understand to what a system 
of fraud, and favouritism, and jobbing, either of these alternatives would 
necessarily lead. 

‘* Again, by adopting the baronial or county plan, the greater evil which 
attaches to the English system, namely the law of settlement and its 
consequent expenses, would at any rate be greatly diminished.”—vol. is 
pp. 285—287. | 


The author had an interview with O’Connell. We shall string 
together, out of a lengthened account of the Agitator, a few sepa- 
rate passages. | oars ies 
_ “ From the concordant testimony of all whom I ‘heard speak upon 
the subject, O’Connel is not only much looked up to, but also much 
beloved, in his own immediate neighbourhood; but, in the rest of the 
country, and among the educated classes, he is regarded in the sante 
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light that he is by atleast four-fifths of hts own countrymen in the'wpper 
a middle ranks, and by nearly all well-informed Englishmen and 
Scotchmen who are unbiassed by party. I think, from the opportunities 
of observation I have had, that the upper ranks of Catholies, and even & 
majority of the priests, have no real love for O’Connel, although they 
find it convenient and useful to act with him and to second him.. There 
is, however, no doubt that the lower order of Catholics, almost to a man, 
esteem him as the guardian angel of their country and their religion; as 
identified, in fact, with Catholic Ireland. : 

“If, after the Catholic claims had been fully conceded, O’Connel had 
chosen to co-operate with the Government, and the well-disposed of afl 
parties, ‘in allaying animosities, and endeavouring to tranquillize the 
country, Ireland would at this time be the most improving portion of the 
British dominions, It has immense resources and capabilities, which 
only want capital todevelop them. At the time I speak of, there was a 
redundancy of capital in England, which would have flowed into Ireland 
instead of into foreign lands, provided there had been a rational prospect 
of tranquillity in that distracted island.”—vol. ii. pp. 116—118. 


The name of Dan’s house is Derrinane, though he himself calls 
it now Derrinane Abbey. | : 
‘It is an extensive pile, a most singular jumble of incongruous addi- 
tions, part of it weather-slated, part of it aping the castellated style. - I 
believe, though, that its accommodation within is much superior to its 
appearance without. There is some attempt at gardens and grounds 


immediately around it, but neither Nature nor western breezes have 


favoured the Liberator’s improvements. In front is a boggy meadow; 
and beyond that a ridge of sand, which extends to the shore of the little 
bay. ‘The situation is wild and secluded, and therefore strikingly in con- 
trast with the busy scenes in which Mr. O’Connel is usually occupied. 

* T rode round the house as near as I could without intruding, and while 
thus engaged was much surprised to see ‘ the great O’ coming out to meet 


me. I must do him the: justice to say that he accosted me with ‘the 


politeness of a gentleman,- and the hospitality of an Irishman, inviting 
me, in the kindest: manner, as a stranger, to dine and sleep at his house. 
This invitation, however, I was reluctantly compelled to decline, partly 
from feeling my time to be very limited, but chiefly from the arrange- 
ments I had made respecting my car and baggage, which were waiting for 
me at Sneem. He repeated the invitation more than once, in a manner 


that both shewed he wished me to accept it, and also that he was not’ 


accustomed to be refused: but I obstinately withstood all his solicitations, 
much to my after regret; and thus lost an opportunity of seeing one of 
the most remarkable men of his time, under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. 

“I however gladly accepted his offer of refreshments, and accompanied 
him into the house. The drawing room, into which I was shewn, isa 
new and spacious apartment: the furniture was neat, but nothing more. 


There were on the walls a few moderate engravings ; some that appeared. 


to be Austrian: one of General Devereux ; another of Healy Hutchinson; 


another of the Princess Charlotte. But the two to which he chiefly di- 
rected my attention .were a pair of engravings, representing the principal 
Founders of the Catholic Association; inthe centre of the one stands: | 
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himself; in the centre of the other, his only rival at these famous meet- 
ings, Richard Lalor Sheil.””—vol. ii. pp. 1283—125. ) 


The conversation, we are next told, here took a turn towards the 
different characters of each individual there pourtrayed, the por- 
traits of himself, &c., during which, he referred with much self- 


complacency to the part he had played on the world’s stage; but 
more as a matter of history than of politics. 


‘“‘ I thought it was his evident wish to make a favourable impression 
on the Saxon stranger; and in that he certainly succeeded to some extent. 
Kindness and attention, I trust, I shall always appreciate, from whatever 
quarter they may come; but, when received from a man like Mr. O’Con- 
nell, without the slightest claim to his notice, they naturally dispose the 
heart to feel more kindly towards him who shews them. My impression 
of his private character was therefore somewhat softened by this glimpse 
of his domestic manners, corroborated as it was by the favourable ac- 
counts given me of him by his immediate neighbours of all ranks. But 
my opinion of his public conduct, of course, remained exactly the same as 
before our interview ; or, if any thing, was only confirmed and strengthened. 

‘© O'Connell has been called ambitious. He doubtless is, in some 
degree, ambitious: but I should say that he is infinitely more vain. 
Vanity, as far as I can judge, is the leading characteristic of his dis- 
position; and self, in some shape or other, his great end and aim. I 
sincerely believe, that what most gratified him on obtaining the Catholic 
Relief Bill was not the relief it would afford Ireland, which he was much 
too shrewd not to know was one of words only for the great mass of his 
countrymen; but to be able to say, ‘ J did #.’ And Iam equally con- 
vinced that much the same motive influences, him in his present war-note 
of ‘ Repeal.’ He is infinitely too sagacious not to foresee that any such 
measure would inevitably cause the downfal of both countries. But its 
agitation at least serves to keep him in the public eye and mouth; which 
long habits of vanity have rendered necessary to his happiness; as like- 


wise to supply a popular theme for the Rent-box, which appears the second 
object of his thoughts.”’—vol. ii. pp. 126—128. | 


There is no lack of confidence in all this, nor is there much of 
grateful feeling, when we reflect on Dan’s hospitality to our. Angler. 
On account of the magnitude of the themes, not the value of the 
crudities here thrown out, we extract a little more, on subjects 
closely connected with O’Connell’s name. , 


“ The Repeal of the Union, if effected at all, must be effected by thie 
Democracy ; and the first measure, after establishing a democratical native 
legislature in Dublin, would be the seizure of all church property, and the 
transferring more or less of it to the Roman Catholic priesthood: the 
second would be the confiscation of all estates belonging to Absentees, 
accompanied or followed by the resumption of all the forfeited lands. 

“It is impossible not to see. that a large portion of the Protestants of 
Ireland consider themselves unjustly treated by the British Government; 
and very many of them seem to look forward to times of tribulation and 
persecution, if not martyrdom, for their religion, such as would recal the 
memory of the earliest days of the Church. I hope, nay, fully believe, 
that they are mistaken in these gloomy anticipations; but when will come. 
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the time that religious differences shall no longer set one class of Irish 
against their brethren, and Ireland against the rest of our common 
country? I trust that that glorious time will certainly arrive; but it 
cannot be conjured up by any legerdemain of legislation; it must follow 
the gradual education and enlightenment of the people.”—vol. ii. pp. 
131, 132. 


The author’s account of something like an adventure, leads to a 
sentiment which we have often heard, in reference to the safety of 
strangers travelling in the Green Isle. He encounters a man gal- 
loping at an alarmed rate after sunset, and asks what is the matter. 


“ «The matter? is it the matter, your Honour ?—Och, sure he had like 
to have been murthered entirely, by some bad boys up the road there, 
who were fighting together, and had kilt him with stones’—and he kindly 
promised me the same fate, if I persisted in going on my way. 

‘I had, however, been too long in Ireland to have any such fears for 
myself, provided they knew that I was a stranger: I accordingly pursued 
my road very quietly, and soon came to the spot, where some twenty or 
thirty fellows were quarrelling and fighting, more with words than with 
blows. There were three or four mounted on horseback, who seemed to 
be the most respectable of the party: and, wishing at once to invest 
myself with the safeguard that, in Ireland, always attaches to the character 
of a stranger—for which I knew I had but to open my mouth), I at once 
rode up to one of them, and good humouredly asked him what all the noise 
was about. | | | 

“ At the foreign tones of my voice, Irish curiosity neutralized Irish pug- 
nacity, and they all crowded round me, and answered, ‘ it was only two 
or three of the boys that had had a quarrel among themselves; but that 
it was nothing at all, at all.’’’—vol. ii. pp. 157, 158. 


In these volumes we seldom find any thing said of a great man, 
that does not run in that general strain of eulogy, which conveys 
nothing distinct, and only seems as if the writer had got it from 
some dependant of the person spoken of; who probably was not 
questioned for more than ten minutes. It is an easy way of form- 
ing opinions. Tourists, such as the author, travel generally with 
every Comfort at their command, sunny days, or pleasant weather 
are chosen by them, when lions are to be visited, and an uncom- 
mon degree of complacency and compliment attaches to their spirits 
and tongues, when they talk of the many fine things that were be-~ 
held. We do not say, that the following character of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s agent, who resides at Lismore Castle, is not just, 
when it informs us, that he appears to take excellent care of the 
property; but what we mean is, that there is no dependence or 
value in such vague and feeble assertions. 


“ The reader must understand that the agents employed upon the large 
properties belonging to absentee landlords in Ireland are a very superior 
class to the generality of those who are so called in England. From the 
peculiar circumstances in which these estates are placed, they necessarily 
exercise most of the rights, and enjoy much of the consideration, of pro- 
prietorship. They are usually magistrates, and being often well connected, 
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in addition to the influence attached to them as the efficient representa. 
tives of large landowners and the administrators of extensive properties, 
possess great weight in their respective neighbourhoods. The salaries are 
also generally liberal, so that it 1s no wonder these situations should be 
frequently filled by gentlemen of the highest respectability. 

«* Not to mention the striking example of this fact, in the very place J 
am now <lescribing, I will only quote a single instance from the County of 
Wicklow, where the resident agent of a “much respected nobleman is a 
person of excellent family, long known in St. Stephen's as the representa- 
tive of one of the first cities in the empire, and universally regarded b 
those who have the pleasure of his acquaintance as a model of the English 


country gentleman. Where such agents are selected, the great evil of 
absenteeism is considerably counteracted ; and those duties of protection, 


indulgence, example, which a resident proprietor ought to discharge 
towards his tenantry, are in a great measure supplied.”—vol. ii*pp. 224 
wr 226. 

Absenteeism is, therefore, according to the Angler, not such a bad 
thing after all. Going to church is a sacred duty, and that regu- 
larly too ; but are we not led to suppose, that he has either been so 
unaccustomed to it previous to his tour in Ireland, as to note it 
amongst the extraordinary events in his experience there, or that 
he is apt to make a great profession, in so far as words go. He 
seems never to have spent a Sabbath at church, whilst on his angling 
excursion, without telling us of it. He is still at Lismore. 


- « The next day being the Sabbath, I attended divine service at the Ca- 
thedral. The approach to it is handsome, but the exterior has little except 
its spire to merit notice. The nave is spacious, but appears caved 
finished. At its western end is a very flattering and feeling inscription, to 
the memory of the late Dean Scott, who, from all the accounts I heard of 
him, seems to have been one of those thoroughly good and delightful men 


go seldom met with in real life. His reward is doubtless with him!”-- 
vol. il. p- 229. , 


- Real life!—where are men-met in, but there? But the dean wag 
a dignitary, and, doubtless, his reward is with him! How does 
the Angler know? If this is not cant, it is as bad as Calvinism, 
and not half so nervous and instructive as those of that creed show 
themselves to be as writers. With profound reverence and silenee 
let us ever think on the state of the departed. We follow up the 
last extract by quoting the paragraphs that immediately follow. 


' « The choir is neat, and even clegant; the congregation was peas ss | 
and of the most respectable appearance and demeanour; the organ bad 
and badly played ; but the service on the whole well performed, though 
my previously recorded objections to extempore preaching were anything 
but removed by this day’s experience. 

“The afternoon was again so very rainy that I not only saw I must 
give up all idea of fishing, but was afraid J should. be prevented seeing the 
lower part‘of the river, which had been described to me as extreme pic- 
tuxesque. Hewevyer, the next morning appeared beautifully clear, and 
wae succeeded by a remarkably fine autumnal day, of which I gladly 
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availed myself, to ‘pay a promised visit to a. gentleman, who. has lately 
erected a splendid mansion on the banks of the Blackwater, about six or 
seven miles below Lismore.”’—vol..ii. pp. 229, 230. 


If we understand these’ passages correctly, the author meant to 
have fished on thé afternoon of the Sabbath he discovered fhat 
Dean Scott had been rewarded for having been a “ thoroughly goo 
and delightful man.” If so, we should not wonder but that the 
deceased may -have re¢ommended his memory to the author, by 
practising the gentle art, on a Sunday afternoon also. “ We can now 
pretty nicely measure the Angler’s piety; he is one of our rational 
christians; no wonder he dislikes evangelical religion, which he so 
often steps out of his way to smear with cold milk and water. But 
this is a topic we seldom touch, and, therefore, we once again just 
call the reader’s attention to the importance of the information in 
the last quoted paragraph.. The afternoon was wet—I was pre- 
vented seeing the lower part of the river—However, the next 
morning was beautifully clear—I gladly paid a promised visit to a 
gentleman, who had erected a splendid mansion (of course.) Such 
kind reader, is the sort of mighty information that fills more than 
half of these volumes. 


Of the Waterford family our Angler is very laudatory:— 


“ He seems to have retired in disgust from the unsatisfactory arena of 
Irish politics, which, under the guiding hand of Mr. O’Connell and the 
Priests, are believed to have occasioned his father’s death. I heard this 
young nobleman universally spoken of in the highest and warmest terms; 
and I therefore trust that, in better and not far distant days, he will re- 
gain that confidence and influence among his neighbours, to which surel 
a high-minded gentleman and a kind-hearted landlord is more entitled 
than an alien and mischievous demagogue.’’—vol. il. pp. 251, 252, 


We recommend the Angler, as well as our readers, to look back 
to what we have extracted from Mr. Inglis’ work regarding the 
noble family represented by the présent marquis, or rather to resort 
to the entire work itself. e conclude, after one extract more; 
every man that travels in Ireland, at least every talkative, forward 
man, has his nostrum for curing all the evils peculiar to the coun- 
try.. Hear our author; and, reader, observe, all the musts, and 
then suppose they are as easily fulfilled as uttered. 


“ In forming any schemes for the benefit of Ireland, it is evident that 
first of all this system of agitation must be put down, or capital and em- 
ployment will not be introduced into the country, neither will the people 
have any habitual respect for or recourse to the constitutional channels of 
relief. Next, the authority of the Law must be indisputably established, 
and confidence in the: putity of its administration universally eonfirmed. 
“ In connexion With these valuable objects, the peasantry who are willing 
to labour must be insured against the possibility of destitution or starv-. 
ation. And lastly, but prineipally; before Ireland can really assume and. 
retain her proper rank as a great nation, the religious knowledge of the 
vast majority of the lower orders must be enlightened and reformed. 
“ These are the main points in which Ireland at present most requires 
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improvement, and I would hope that in all of them considerable advanc 
towards a better state of things have been made.—vol. ii, pp. 268, 269," 


We have little more to add. Our opinion of these volumes has 


been fully expressed: and the extracts 


pretty correctly speak for 


the whole. The Angler in Ireland, is a slender author ; an amiable, 


but somewhat bigotted man. 


We are satisfied that his failings 


lean to virtue’s side; but still he is quite unequal to the handling 


of great matters, or doing more than tell us the tritest things. In 
the gentle art he is but a meiocre professor. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.— Evidences of Christ- 
tanity; or, Uncle Philip’s Con- 
versattions with the Children 
about the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 18mo. pp. 208, Lon- 
don: O. Rich. 


Tus is one of a series of little 
American works written for the be- 
nefit of children; and when we say, 
that on the all-important subject 
treated in it, we have found not 
only the simplest forms of language 
used, the utmost regard to facts, 
and certainly the most artless ap- 
pearance of arrangement, it is ad- 
vancing a great deal more than 
generally can be done of such books. 
But we add, that besides all these 
qualities, we, who are not of the 
tender age supposed to be address- 
ed, were so interested by this un- 
pretending and prettily got up vo- 
lume, as to be carried on from one 
chapter to another, not only satis- 
fied with the reasoning but de- 
lighted by the narratives, which are 
not broken into disjointed portions 
by the dialogue form that has been 
adopted. A more laboured recom- 
mendation could not, therefore, 
better convey our sentiments of 
the work, than when we say, that 
parents and children may be equally 
and simultaneously benefitted by a 
perusal of it. 


Art. XIV.—Arehery and Arch- 
ness. By Rosin Hoop. 12mo. pp. 
204. London: T. Hurst. 1834. 


WE are too grave to have much 
liking for squibs, quizzings, and 
puns, especially when sought after 
and laboured by dullest study, and 
reduced into a handsomely printed 
shape, to be read months after they 
have been manufactured. Clever- 
ness cannot get over these circum- 
stances entirely, at least with us, and 
therefore the author of “ Archery 
and Archness” must excuse usif we 
confess our prepossessions were 
against him before we had read the 
half of his red-lettered preface. At 
the same time, our hostile feelings 
somewhat lowered their tone as we 
proceeded; and to those who have a 
taste for such matters as are here to 
be found, we say that all the pieces, 
and they are very miscellaneous, 
are good natured and harmless; and 
that some of them carry a moral 
worthy of admiration. There are 
many persons who will enjoy the 
little volume, and laugh heartily to 
the bargain, on its perusal. We 


were particularly pleased with the 
prose articles, especially the ‘* Les- 
son in Reviewing (The Task, by 
W. Cowper, Esq.),” and ‘“ The 
Critical and Philosophical Diction- 


ary 
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Art. XV.—Finden’s Landscape 
Illustrations of the Bible. Part VI. 


WE cannot have any thing new to 
say of these beautiful illustrations, 
beyond that which we have before 
expressed, until they fall back from 
their former character, an occur- 
rence that may be considered as 
most improbable, from the talent 
employed upon them. The first in 
this number represents the River 
Kishon; “ The river of Kishon 
swept them away, that ancient 
river,” says Deborah, in her tri- 
umphant song. Part of Mount 
Carmel is shown prominently, the 
foot of which the Kishon reaches. 
The second illustration is of No- 
Amon or Thebes, representing par- 
ticularly the portico of the Great 
Temple at Karnak, and giving an 
impressive comment on these words 
of Ezekiel—* No, shall be rent 
asunder,” The third is the Wil- 
derness of Engedi, and the Convent 
of Santa Saba, which contrasts 
strikingly with the last view, viz. 
that of Mount Lebanon and the 
Ruins of Balbac. For the gay or 
for the grave nothing can be, in the 
way of modern pictorial illustra- 
tions, more delightful than the se- 
ries to which the part before us 
belongs. 





Art. XVI.—Memorials of Oxford, 
Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts of the Colleges, Halls, 
Churches, §c. No. 20. 


Tis, when completed, will be a 
rich and valuable work. The his- 
torical matter is the fruit of much 
research, the typography of the 
most beautiful order, and the en- 
gravings to be prized for their ar- 
chitectural precision. The present 
number is devoted to Iffley Church 
and Parish, in which the church, 
and several of its most interesting 


parts are delineated, with the rec- 
tory, &c. 


~ Iffley church is known to all who 
Visit the immediate vicinity of Ox- 
ford to be an interesting specimen 
of ancient architecture. The south 
porch, as here represented, is one 
of surpassing massive beauty, and 
seems as perfect as when newly 
erected. But we cannot do more 
than recommend to the lovers of 
the picturesque, of antiquarian lore, 
and architectural knowledge, these 
memorials of England’s imposing 
seat of learning. Oxford furnishes 
an august subject for pen and 
pencil. | 





Art. XVII.—RHistory of England. 
By Hume and Smo.uett, with a 
Continuation by the Rev. T. S:- 
Hueues, B.D. Vol.X. Lon- 
don: A. J. Valpy, M.A. 1834. 


TuE present volume of this history 
continues Queen Anne’s reign, by 
Smollett, from 1703 down to the 
fifth year of George II., in 1732. 
The beauty of the type, and the 
clearness, as well as delicacy, of the 
illustrations, which this edition of 
the standard History of England 
presents, are already widely and 
deservedly known. There 1s, In- 
deed, nothing left for us to tell re- 
garding it, unless our notice may 
be supposed to meet the eye of 
some one who is still a stranger to 
the edition. To such a one we 
only say, if he ever thinks of pur- 
chasing a copy of such a history, 
either for a pocket companion, or 
for convenient fire-side handling, 
none other than Vaipy’s edition can 
be recommended. The size, cheap- 
ness, and perfect beauty of each 
volume, unite to establish the cha- 
racter we give of the whole. 
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Arr. XVIII,—Remains of the late 
James For Longmire, with a Me- 
motr of his Life. By Dawten 
LonemirE, B.A. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 1834. 


Tuest Remains consist of poems 
and prose essays,written by a young 
scholar of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and before he was twenty-two 
years of age. He was an amiable 
and religious yeuth, giving great 
promise of future eminence, but 
death took him early away. The 
volume is edited by a brother, who 
has prefixed a life of the lamented 
scholar, in which fraternal feelings 
of affection and regret are very pro- 
minent. Many of the pieces were 
never intended by the writer for 
publication, others were prize poems, 
and only in the event of success in 
attaining their immediate object, 
were to have seen the light; and 
therefore the editor has looked fora 
favourable reception of the whole, 
in a considerable measure, from the 
partiality of the friends of the de- 
ceased, and. the circumstances in 
which the pieces were composed. 
The severity of criticism is thus de- 
precated. At the same time it is but 
just to say of them, without any re- 
ference to the circumstances of the 
writer, that the poems are very 
sweet and beautiful. They no doubt 
at once appear to be juvenile per- 
formances; but this is a recommen- 
dation in one sense, since therefore 
they are the more natural. At the 
same time, they show what better 
things might have been expected of 
such a genius had the world been 
blessed by possessing him during a 
maturer age. 

The Memoir, however, which at 
first glance may be thought quite 
disproportioned to the amount of 
the Remains, inasmuch as it nearly 
occupies the half of the volume, 
constitutes, when taken in connexion 
with those Remains, a highly inte- 
resting and instructive work. We 


cannot, better.or in so short a space 
describe the whole than by saying 
that the deceased belonged to the 
school of Henry Kirke White, in 
many particulars. As an attractive 
and truly valuable memoir, in the 
highest sense of the words, we 
heartily recommend its perusal to 
youths of accomplished and edu- 
cated minds, whilst the poems can 
only properly'be appreciated by. a 
knowledge of the author’s history. 


— 





Art. XIX.— The Metropolitan Eo- 
clesiastical Directory, &c. &c. 
pp. 196. London: Hurst. 1834, 


We learn from the preface of this 
neat little volume, which is embel- 
lished by pretty wood-cut engrav- 
ings of some of the most celebrated 
churches in London, that it was 
compiled at the suggestion ofa 
reverend gentleman who occasion- 
ally visits the metropolis. It is evi- 
dently a work fitted to be of essen- 
tial service to persons anxious for 
an easy guide to the various and 
most popular places of worship in 
London—we may add, to every place 
of Christian and Jewish worship 
of the least note, which is no small 
matter. It gives the churches and 
chapels of the establisment, where 
they are situated, who officiates in 
them, and at what times and in what 
manner. Nay, not only does the 
author of the compilation describe 
the manner, but the matter to be 
expected from the different preach- 
ers. This is no doubt a delicate 
part of the performance before us; 
but, in so far as we have had'an 
opportunity of judging, it is done 
with particular discrimination and 
discretion. ‘The same method is 
followed, though not always so mi- 
nutely, with other denominations, 
Independents, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, &c. The 
volume is really entertaining, and 
calculated to be highly useful. 
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Art. XX.—The Ommpresence of 
the Deity. A Poem. By Rost. 
Montcomery, B.A. Author 
of “The Messiah,” ‘ Satan,” 
“ Death,” &c. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1834. 


Tuis is is not an opportunity in 
which we could enter into a consi- 
deration of Robert Montgomery’s 
pwoer,as a poet. Indeed, it would 
be too late on any occasion now to 
discuss what may be his rank in that 
character; for the world hasdeclared 
it by purchasing copies in thousands 
upon thousands of his works. So 
that, however much reviewers may 
have differed in opinion, or critics 
contradicted oneanotheron the sub- 
ject, the public, both at home.and 
abroad, have taken it into their 
own hands, heedless of what we or 
any of our tribe may say. At the 
same, time, such a general testimony 
in behalf of the author may safely 
be considered the best, as, we be- 
lieve, every poet and writer really 
feels. 

There are one or two statements 
in the preface to this revised and 
corrected edition, which are worthy 
of notice. The authordeclares * that 
he has duly regarded the sugges- 
tions of critics, both hostile and 
friendly ; that whatever the sceptic 
in an author’s modesty may imagine, 
of the varied imperfections crowded 
in his pages, no one has been more 
conscious than he who had the 
greatest reason to regret them; 
and that in the new editions of his 
poems, which are about successively 
to appear, the revision they have 
each undergone will manifest the 
sincerity of this avowal.” We must 
say that these are statements as ho- 
nourable to the poet as they are 
nobly severe upon those who le- 
velled unmeasured severity against 
his works, as they at first appeared. 
He also intimates that it may be 


many years before he again intrudes 
upon public attention, ‘We doubt 
not he does well for his: own sake 
to husband his popularity fora time; 
but we also perceive in the resolu- 
tion a high respect for public esti- 
mation, which many authors should 


imitate ; and we add the expression” 


of our hope.that this farewell may. 
be but temporary. 





Arr. XXI.—The Anatomy of the Sea-. 
sons, Weather-Guide, and Perpe- 
tual Companion to the Almanac. 
By P. Murrny, Esq. London; 
1834. 


A PRETTY accurate estimate may be 
formed of a book, without reading. a. 
page of its principal contents, pro- 
vided the author, through politeness 
or vanity, favour the reader with 
certain preliminary matter, such) as 
Mr. Murphy has so formally done. 
For instance, there is (not to speak 
of a title page, which tells: us’ a 
great deal about the author's former 
performances), a dedication, and to 
no less a personage than his Most 
Excellent Majesty, in which. it_is 
said, that the King’s royal predeces- 
sors bestowed distinctions on a New- 
ton and a Herschel; and: therefore 
thatthe authoris encouraged to seek 
snch protection and notice. Then. 
comes a preface and an. address to 
the reader, and an intreduction,where 
presumption and -bad English; are 
chiefly conspicuous. We pass.over. 
the body of the. work, and pounce 
upon the appendix, in which we,learn 
that Mr. Murphy applied to. the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Society of 
London, that he might be appointed 


to write one of the Bridgewater . 


Treatises, but that the ill-mannered 
secretary neglected to acknowledge 
the applicant’s letter; nay, that the 
Rev. William Whewell was selected 
to execute the work in question, 
who as our author declares, knows 
nothing of the subject, viz., ‘‘ Astro- 
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nomy and General Physics consi-' 
dered with reference to Natural 
Theology.’’ Poor Mr. Murphy has 
therefore nothing left in the way of 
recourse, but to publish the present 
work, to show the world how much 
better fitted he was than either 
Willian Whewell or any one else 
can be, for the performance of such 
a work, and to le: :: be known how 
ill used he has been. We shall only 
farther state, that we have counted 
the repetition of certain words to be 
found in one page, and find their 
occurrence somewhat more frequent 
than elegance, nay, sense will ad- 
mit. ‘The monosyllable as, we ob- 
serve, figures ten times in one sen- 
tence of the appendix. 





Art. XXII.—Letters to a Member of 
Parliament on the Present State of 
Things ; the Land, the Church, Dis- 
sent, Church Reform, Liberalism, 
&c., én reference to Scripture 


Truth. 


A most outrageous conservative 
pamphlet, purporting to be written 
by a minister of the established 
church, though, were any one paid 
to bring the establishment into dis- 
repute, he could not write a more 
illiberal or even false rhapsody. Of 
argument it is destitute, with asser- 
tion it abounds; but its folly and 
feebleness might be pardoned, were 
it not for the constant profanation 
of the Almighty name, and perver- 
sion of scriptural passages therein 
found: we shall quote two sentences 


Notices. 


from these precious letters to 4 
member of parliament, and then 
throw them aside. The author is 
declaring his:fear for the church, 
and thus attacks the members of 
the present government especially. 
“ When I see their law-head,. the 
keeper of the king’s conscience, as 
he is called, and the most influential 
man, perhaps among them, giving 
vent at every opportunity to the en- 
mity of his mind against God; and 
and when I remember the osten- 
tatious insult he offered the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the church that 
confesses him, soon after his ele- 
vation, by placing by his side, on his 
judgment-seat, a minister of Soci- 
nian blasphemy from Liverpool,” &c. 
As to the grievances of the Dissen- 
ters: ‘‘ It would be a manifest vio- 
lation of my liberty of conscience, 
as a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of my rights as the in- 
cumbent of the edifice which stands 
in the church-yard, which is .my 
freehold, and also of the rights of 
the church people, to which they 
both belong, for their sacred and re- 
ligious uses :”’—to do what, reader? 
to yield, ‘‘ to their demand of bu- 
rial in our church-yard by their own 
ministers. This cannot be granted 
upon any principles, religious, or 
civil. It involves the sanction of a 
hundred or a thousand faiths, if the 
folly and‘ wildness of unconverted 
men could invent so many.” Truly, 
reverend Sir, if your Church have no 
other props but such as you, it can- 
not long stand, and the sooner it 
falls the better. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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Asn Abdallah, his conduct, 430 
Aben Cassim, his conduct, 426 
Abstemiousness, advantages of, 355 
Aboriginal inhabitants of West Indies 
- fast decreasing, 259 
Abbey, Westminster, burial in, 164 
Abyssinian’s Johnson, anecdote of, 157 
Absorption, an agent of, 184 
Aecessories, how made, 537 
Accawai, a tribe in British Guyana, 254 
Actor, death of a great, 162 
Act, Draining, its results, 133 
Activity, advantages of, 191 
Adviser, spiritual, accommodating, 78 
Adelphi, Garrick’s house in the, 164 
Adoration, filial, exemplified, 36 
Adventurer, what Johnson wrote in the. 160 
Affinities of languages detected, 270—of 
languages, 294 
Affecting condition of the Armenians, 32 
Affection, conjugal, in Ireland, 517—how 
shown for Ireland, 507 
Agriculture, importance of, 496 
Agents, noblemen’s, in Ireland, 571 
Ague, when prevalent, 196 
Ages, Antediluvian and Postdiluvian, 276 
Air, breathing of the same, 90 
Airy, Professor, his investigations, 345 
Alhambra, gardens of, 426 
Albatross, description of the, 399 
Alloway Kirk, notice of, 96 
Alchemy, the pursuit of, 210 
Alfred, laws of, regarding usurers, 59 
Aldborough, Crabbe’s birth place, 101 
Amulets, how employed, 122 
Amherst, Lord, reception of in China, 249 
Ay bition, how exemplified, 493 
Angel’s feather, an account of the, 40 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, 129 
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Anatomy, province of, 181 

Animalcules, spontaneous existence of, 175 

Anne, Queen, Statute of, on usury, 63 

Anne, St. her day, 27 

Antioch, Pisidia of, discovery of, 49 

Antigua, honourable notice of, 259 

Angas, W. H., memoirs of, 442 

Annuals, character of the, 424 

Andrews, St., records of, 294 

Ancestry, pride of, 485 

Angler in Ireland, 560 

Antraigues, Count D., letter to, 322 

Analysis of the Statistics of France, 303 

Anticipations, delightful, summary of, 39 

Antonio, St., notice of the island, 540 

Apamea, conjectures respecting, 46 

Apparel, expensive, an act regarding, 15 

= analytical arrangement of, 

87 

—Napier’s work on the, 301 

Apollonia, remains of the town of, 48 

Armada, defeat of the Spanish, how it 
affected men’s minds, 301 

Arch Mason, royal, oath taken by, 534 

Aristovracy, monied, 306 

Armenia, missionary researches in, 378 

Archery and archness, notice of, 574 

Arundell, his Asia Minor, 41 

Archipelago, by whom traversed, 266 

Arrawaaks in British Guyana, 254 

Arguments that are cumulative, 220 

Aristocracy abused, 282 

Arck-priests, supposition respecting, 50 

Astrology, influence of, 124 

Aspects, where to be got of London, 305 

Ascension, island of, 546 

Association, meetings of the British, 342 

Attribute, meaning of the word, 176 

Atheism, meaning of the word, 172 

Athens, modern, lecture about, 283 

Atheneum, the Boston, 527 

Atmospheres, effects of pure and impure,46 0 
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Atlantic, tidal wave of the, 345 
Australian coast, appearance of, 399 
Autun, Bishop of, who he was, 321 
Auroral observations, system of, 346 
Annals of the parish, partiality for the, 371 
Anthology, the monthly, account of, 527 
Auburn, Goldsmith’s, a character for, 110 
Authors studied by Scotch peasantry, 90 
Aviary, description of a splendid, 408 
Ayrshire, birthplace of Burns, 88 


B 


Baccuvs, temple of, ruins of, 49—repre- 
sentation of, 490 

Bandit, benefits resulting from encounter- 
ing one, 365 

Barentin, keeper of the seals, 323 

Barristers, brieflless, their picture, 339 

Bastile, destruction of, 326 

Bachelors, letter about, 367 

Batavia, city of, its filthy state, 406 

Bavarians, the pride of the, 26 

Bazan, Don Alonzo, who he was, 9 

Beauharnais, Madame de, 331 

Becket, Thomas 4, his princely splendour, 
14—particulars respecting, 203 

Beckford’s Vathek, when it first ap- 
peared, 32 

Bede, the venerable, his death, 201 

Beginners, for the use of, an alphabet of 
natural theology, 169 

Bell’s, Sir Charles, nervous system can- 
vassed, 377 

Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, 213 

Benevolence an attribute ascribed to 
Deity, 178 

Ben Lomond, notice of, 140 

Bennett’s wanderings in New South Wales, 
396 

Bentinck, Lord William, his character, 
353 

Bentham, an observation of his. 62 

Beresford, Lord, letter to, by Colonel Na- 
pier, 142—his letter on Long’s journal, 
289 

Bess, Queen, great ruff of, 19 

Bible a dangerous book, 281—-landscape 
illustrations of the, 575 

Bills, fictitious, their purpose, 64 

Birds, colony of, morning and evening, 409 

Bishop, duplicity of a, 329 

Blacklock, Dr., his early notice of Burns, 
93 

Blackwood, testimony of, respecting Bu- 
chanan, 296 

Boastful language of the Chinese, 248 

Bochart, his conjectures respecting the 
Ark, 47 

Border, Burns’ tour to the, 94 

Boulevards, character of the, 305 

Boundaries of the middle ages, 198 


Bourbons, benefits of restoration of, 312 

Brain, its importance in the nervous sys- 
tem, 190 

Bridgewater treatise on the attributes of 
God, as manifested in the creation, 219 

Briggs, mathematical professor in Gresham 
College, 292 

Britain, contempt of, exemplified, 333 — 
free-masons of, how implicated, 536 

Brothers, story of the, a tale, 79 

Brown, the novelist, his enterprizes, 526 

Buchanan, George, notice of, 295 

= places, their situation in Ireland, 

19 

Burke, Edmund, Crabbe writes to, 106 

Burns, Robert, works of, by Cunning- 
ham, 87 

Byron, author of the conversations of, 146 


C 


CABLE rope, a masonic term, 533 

Caedmon, a poet, notice of him, 200 

Calcutta, people of, what they do, 352 

ery wretched condition of the town, 
51 

Calvinism, its supposed effects, 566 

Cambridge, meeting of British Associa- 
tion at, 342 

Cameon’s grave, where situated, 507 

Campbell, his newspaper, 521 

Canada, services rendered to, 370 

Canal, how to turn the Clyde into a, 374 

Candida’s Tales for the British people, 277 

Cannibalism accounted for, 271 

Cannon, an account of the hand, 17 

Canoes, form of, 268 

Cant, freedom from, praised, 395 

Canton, account of the city of, 246 

Cape of Good Hope, Dutch farmers of, 544 

Capital, amount of, for a farmer, 505 

Carnot, his opinion of Talleyrand, 331 

Carrington’s collected poems, 440 

Carts, sorts of, 500 

Cashmere shawls, present of, 363 

Cass Lake, account of, 478 

Caste, distinction of, 265 

Castor oil shrubs, where abundant, 405 

Cato, his authority on the usury laws, 58 

Caution to the people of Puerto Rico, 

Cavaliers, costume of the, 22 

Cavendish, a naval adventure, 6 

Cawdor Castle, notice of, 134 

Celestial empire, power of, 238 

Celtic, origin of the, 284 

Centage, per, when first allowed in Eng- 
land, on borrowed money, 62 

Ceremonies, inappropriate, at Burns’ fune- 
ral, 100—how observed at Washington’s 
induction to the presidency, 492 

Chagres, Captain Foster’s death there, 554 

Chamouni, the Exiles of, 443 
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Champs Elysées, entrance into Paris by 
the, 304 

Champ de Mars, grand festival held there, 
328 

Chanticleer, H.M. sloop, her voyage, 539 

Chapter, conduct of grand masonic, 537 

Charlemagne, when crowned, 445 

- Character of interest on money lent, 72 

Charles I, costume in the reign of, 21—X., 
his fortunes, 313 

Chieftains of the Highlanders, their cha- 
racter, 131 

Children, natural, in France, 311—present 
fashion of their clothing, 463 

Chinese history, sketch of, 238 —singula- 
rities of the, 410 

Chippewa, people of, 477 

Christianity in China, 244—evidences of, 

_ 674 
Churches, the Armenian, 380 

Cillie-christ, account of, 137 

Cintra, funeral at, description of, 39 

Circle, illustrious, account of an, 108 

City of Palaces, 439 

Civilization, best method of, 277 

Clanudda, conjectures regarding, 44 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his @ priori argu- 
ments, 176 

Cleanliness, necessity of to health, 463 

Clifton, Hannah More’s last residence, 167 

Clinton, - overnor, his letter, 536 

Clothing, modes of, 461 

Club-book, the Atlantic, 483 

Coat, Nelson’s, thread-bare, 10 

Coercion Bill, opinions of, 513 

Coincidences, cases of strange, 150 

Cologne, celebrated shrine at, 25 

Colonization, thoughts on, 371 

Columbus, the world of, 371 

Common Weal, what it is, 336 

Competition among lenders, how kept 
down, 73 

Compilation, must contain good things, if 
from good originals, 199 

Conflagration, description of, 432 

Confucius, his school and doctrines, 241 

Conqueror, William the, fashions in his 
reign, Ll 

Conservatism, violent specimen of, 578 

Conspiracy, Free-masonry, 531 

Contradictions in the description of Byron's 
person, 152 

Coombe’s Principles of Physiology, 180 

Cornwall, mines of, 34 

Corryvreak, an account of, 139 

Costello, the river, 565 

Costume, history of British, 10 

Countries, revolutions in, 33 

Counties of lreland, northern and south- 
ern compared, 918 

Courant, the New England, 522 


Cowslip Green, Hannah More’s residence, 
167 


Crabbe’s life and works, 87 

Creation a proof of an intelligent God, 173 

Credulity, prevalence of, 115—in Scot- 
land, 218 

Creoles of Puerto Rico, their generosity, 
415 

Crime, state of, in France, 340—rarity of 
flagrant, in Puerto Rico, 416 

Crocodile, structure of the egg of the, 175 

Cross, Armenian veneration for the ori- 
ginal, 388 

Crown, power of the, during Charle- 
magne’s reign, 446 

Crucifixes in China, 244 

Cruelty, instance of, towards the Jews, 60 

Crusaders, customs originating with, 13 

Crusades, the theme they present, 198 

Crustacea, phenomena respecting, 227 

Culloden, battle of, 133 

Cunnemara, boys of, 516 

Cunningham, his editions of Burns’ works, 
87 

Cuthbert, the venerable Bedes disciple, 201 

Cuvier, his patronage of Jacquemont, 351 

Cyclopedia, Dr. Lardner’s, 445 


D 


Dainty, the ship, so christened by Queen 
Elizabeth, 8 

Dalyell’s, darkersuperstitions of Scotland, 
115 

Dandelion, comparison with the, 148 

Darien, isthmus of, 555 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, on senses of fishes, 
148 

Dead of the Wreck, a tale, 489 

Death-bed, letter from a, 367 

Decency, breach of, 558 

Decomposition, how it acts on manure, 498 

Defect, organic, attributed to the Indo- 
Americans, 272 

Deformity, its mystical character, 126 

Deism, meaning of the word, 171 

Deity omnipreseence of,by R. Montgomery, 
977 

Delhi, an account of, 360 

Delphi, the oracle of, 208 

Delusion, practised by Pythagoras, 212 

Demerara, particulars respecting, 253 

Demonology, King James’ work on, 216 

Den, idols of the, what is thus meant, 171 

Dennie, sketch of his character, 526 

Depravity, illustrations of social, 259 289, 

Dermis, what it is, 183 

Derrinane, O’Connell’s house, 569 

Design, mark of, 175 

Despondency of Burns, 92 

Detraction, the baseness of, 341 

Devotee, death of, a tale, 76 

Digest of local actsof the metropolis, 144 

Dignitary, an ecclesiastical, 38 

Dignity, how represented, 492 
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Diplomatist, who has been the most illus- 
trious in Fiance, 320 

Directory, the metropolitan ecclesiastical, 
576 

Discoveries in Asia Minor, 41 

Discovery of the West Indies, 251 

Disease, account of a singular, 45 

Dissimulation, exemplified, 242 

Divination, its studies, 207 

Dog, death of a, 488 

Domestic economy, picture of, 384 

Domestic Medicine, Buchan’s, services of 
such works, 181 

Doonside, where Burns was born, 88 

Dorneen, Father, story of, 81 

Drake bespeaks romantic favour, 5 

Drama, the French, of the present day, 317 

Dress, attention to, what it intimates, 11 

Drinks, necessity of, to animals, 466 

Drury, Admiral, his conduct towards the 
Chinese 

Dublin, compared with other cities, 508 

Dumas, M. an appeal to, 318 

Dummer, his character, 525 

Dunham, his history of the Germanic em- 
pire, 445 

Dutch Farmers, account of the Cape, 543 


E 


EAGLE, egg of the, structure of the, 174 

Kchard’s testimony as an historian, 218 

Kelipse, curious mistake about an, 409 

Edinburgh, meeting of British Association 
at, 3.42 

Edward I., notice of his costume, 14 

Kffigies, ancient monumental, 12 

Effluvia of flowers, its effects, 459 

Eggs, comparison between different, 197 

Egotism, examples of, 563 

Egypt, said to be the birthplace of necro- 
mancy, 205 

Election of priests in Armenia, 391 

Electoral dignity in Germany, who en- 
joyed it, 450 

Elements found in the French National 
Assembly, 327 

E'yot, his book, named the Governour, 
334 

Il Zagal, his conduct, 430 

Emancipation Bill, hopes from, 257 

Iimancipation of slaves, not much to be 
dreaded in Puerto Rice, 418 

Embassies, regulations for, to the Chinese 
emperor, 243 

Embiace, an account ofa last, 366 

Emerald Isle, tale from the, 277 

migrants, Catholic, curious fact regard- 
ing, 914 

Emotions, a conflict of, 353 

Fmporiums of Europeans in China, 245 

Enchantment, cases of, 123 

Encyclopeedists, small herds of, what has 
become of them, 317 


Englishman, the first who engaged in the 
slave trade, 4 

Engravings in O’Connel’s house, 569 

Enjoyment, sensitive, the great pursuit of 
the brute creation, 221 

Ephesus, establishment of a school at, 52 

Epidermis, what it is, 183 

Epigrams of Burns, 99 

Epithets, appropriate, 6 

Epitaphs by Burns, 100 

Era, Hannah More, filled an intermediate, 
156 

Erzroom, the city of, 385 

Escurial, a visit tothe, 40 

Essex, Countess of, a tragedy, 141 

Establishment, English Church, abused, 
282 

Eternity, what is ~ eant by the word, 177 

Euphrates, flooding of the, 384 

Europe during the middle ages, 197 

European aggressions in China, 247 

Euxine Sea, voyage to, money lent on, 56 

Evasions of laws, how accomplished, 64 

Evidences, the most apparent, how dis- 
torted, 170 

Evil eye, belief in an, 117 

——, on the origin of, 198 

Evils contemplated by usury laws, 70 

Excess of exercise, evils of, 191 

Exciseman, Burns an, 95 

Executrix, letter of Hannah More’s, 165 

Exercise, necessity of, to health, 464 

Exertion, a martyr to. 192 

Exeter, Bishop of, notice of, 203 

Existence, spontaneous, no such thing, 
175 

Expedition through the Upper Mississipi, 
475 

Experience, lessons of, regarding usury, 
72 

Extortions of the Chinese, 247 

Eye, marvellous construction of the, 224 


F 


Fairies, the exodus of the, 372 

Falls of Foyers, account of, 138 

Falmouth, notice of, 33 

Fame, British, whence it comes, 2 

Family Bible in Armenia, 391 

Farm-horses, mode of feeding, 501 

Fascination of an evil eye, illustrated, 118 

Fasting, Armenian rules and doctrines on, 
387 

Favourite, why an author becomes a, 370 

Federal constitution of America, its adop- 
tion, 489 

Female dress, errors in, 189 

Females, condition of Armenian, 392 

Fernando Noronha, account of, 547 

Fight, description of an Irish, 516 

Fishing in Wales, trout and salmon, 467 

Flag, erection of, at the source of the Mis- 
sissippi, 481 
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Flanders, the protectors of, 24 

Flattery, specimen of, 332 

Flax-dresser, Burns as a, 91 

Flannel, value of, 189 

Fleet marriages, history of, 287 

Flinter’s Puerto Rico, 411 

Floods, Highland, account of, 135 

Food of animals, 232 

——, kinds of, what man has a right to 
use, 465 

Foppery, its early figure in England, 17 

Forbes’, Professor, programme, 342 

Foster, Capt., his voyage, 539 

Fox, a friendly critic, 112 

Francks, his authority on angling, 468 

Franklin, his Courant newspaper, 524 

Freed men, how they obtained their free- 
dom, 449 

France, by H. L. Bulwer, 302 

French literature, character of, 308 

Friendship, character of, 341 

Frivolity of the French, 309; of the Eng- 
lish women, 316 

Fuegan, account of the people of, 542 

Functions of life, 223 

Funeral of Garrick, described, 163 


G 


GALILEO, anecdote of, 225 

Gallagher, his marriage, a tale, 79 

Gal.antry, characteristic of the French, 307 

Galleys, nature of the Spanish, 422 

Galt, literary life and miscellanies of, 368 

Galway, boon companions at, 563 

Ganges, remarkable tree on the banks of 
the, 432 

Garden, Botanical, at Calcutta, 354 

Garrick, anecdote of, 159 

Gases, uses of organic matter in the shape 
of, 233 

Gate of Justice, scene in the, 431 

Gazette, meaning of the word, 521 

Generalie, palace of the, 429 

Genevese society, morality of, 31 

Genius, difficulty of describing a man of, 87 

Gentle Art, the effects of, 468 

Geography, Indian ignorance of. 362 

German missionaries in Georgia, 390 

Germanic Empire, history of, 445 

Germany, free-masonry in, 530 

Girondins, embassy of, to England, 330 

Glasgow, legacy to, 373 

Glengarry. Chief of, anecdote of, 136 

Glenmore, magnificence of, 136 

Gloucestershire, the birth-place of Hannah 
More, 156 

Goblet, inscription on a, by Burns, 99 

Godwin’s lives of the Necromancers, 205 

God, representations of, 172 

Good-luck, instance of, 333 

Government, Chinese, regularity of, 240 

Grace, the Selkirk, by Burns, 99 

Graham of Hallyards, anecdote of, 300 


Grammar School in Armenia, 385 

Granada, description of the city, 427 

Grayling, what sort of fish, 473 

Grecian usury laws, 55 

Green spot, the sea-defended, 2 

Greenville, Sir Richard, last scene of his 
life, 8 

Grey, Sir Charles, his character, 356 

Gridley, his newspaper, 522 

Guerry’s Statistics of France, 310 

Guide to the classic highlands, 132 

Gutslaff’s Chinese history, 238 

Guyana, belonging to Britain, 253 

H 

Hatt, formation of, 349 

Hair, when called wool, 503 

Hal, Bluff King, notices of, 18 

Hamlet, an admirer of Garrick’s, 161 

Hannah More, her life and correspondence, 
155 

Hansard, his trout and salmon fishing, 467 

Hanway, Mrs., her character, 557 

Hanwell extracts, notice of, 141 

Happiness, search after, a drama, 157 

Hard beginnings, exemplified, 104 

Hare, the wounded, poem of, 95 

Hats, fashion of, in Henry VII's reign, 18 

Hawkin’s, Sir John, who he was, 4 

Health, preservation of, according to phy- 
siology, 180 

Heat, 186 

Heaven, son of, title of Chinese emperor, 239 

Hecla, mortality in the, 546 

Hectare, a French measure, what it is, 303 

Heloise, nuns not always such, 549 

Henry VIII., his opinion of, the “ Gover- 
nor,”’ 335 

Heraldic, phrases, meaning of, 16 

Heywood, statistical account by, 349 

Hides, curious use of, 542 

Highlands of Scotland, by Anderson, 129 

High-priest, office of, performed by the 
Chinese emperor, 239 

Himalayan mountains, natural history of, 
44] 

Hogg’s domestic manners of Scotland, 288 

Honduras, notice of, 260 

Hood, his Tylney hall, 555 

Horses, an account how fed, 502 

Hospital, Christ’s, boys of, 19 

Hopkins, the witch finder, 216 

Host, character of a hospitable, 37 

Hottentots, account of, 544 

House of Commons, unwholesomeness of, 
468 

Houses underground in Armenia, 382 

Hugo, M. V. an appeal to, 318 

Humboldt, Baron, 270 

Husbands, French, lesson to, 307 

Husbandry, influence of, 496 

Hunger, calls of, their opposite effects, 233 

Hydaspes, banks of the, letter from, 363 

Hygiene, its meaning, 456 
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Inn Hammed, his conduct, 429 
Idolatry, account of singular, 482 
Illuminati, order of, 530 
Imagination, possible effects of, 119 
lmpatience, English, 358 
Implements, farming, 499 
Impolicy of usury laws, 65 
Impressions, how received by the brain, 
234 
Improvidence, how exemplified in Dub- 
lin, 509 
Incantations, import of the term, 120 
Inconsistencies of an author, 316 
Indemnity, as respects borrowed money, 
74 
India, letter from, by Victor Jacque- 
mont, 350 
Indian towns in America, their appear- 
ance, 478 
Indo-Americans, whence sprung, 264 
Indolence, description of Irish, 561 
Infanticide in New South Wales, 401 
Infantry, captain of, in India, his state, 
356 
Infinite, what is meant by the word, 176 
Influence, British blessings of, 249 
_ Inglis, his journey through Ireland, 506 
Ingredients, simple, of superstition, 122 
Inhabitants, original, of the West Indies, 
251 
Injunctions, kinds of imperative, 325 
Injustice, flagrant, towards the Jews, 60 
Inn, description of a country, 557 
Inquisition, terrors of, an afterpiece, 550 
Insects, metamorphoses of, 228 
Intelligence, light of modern, 67 
Interest, enormous rates of, 61 
Intoxication of fish, by West Indians, 256 
Introduction, part of an, 278 
Invocation, character of, 120 
Ireland,ajourney through, by H. D. Inglis, 
506 


Irving, his testimony respecting Bu- 
chanan, 295 

Israelites, necromancers among the, 206 

Istwith, river of, 472 

Italy, by the author of Vathek, 23 

Itasca lake, account of, 480 


J 


J ACQUEMONT'’s letters from India, 350 

Jamaica, magnificent island of, 256 

Jealousy of rivals chargeable against the 

medical profession, 376 

Jesuits, missions of the, into Armenia, 386 

Jewish usury laws, 54 

Joan of Are, notice of, 215 

John, King, instance of his cruelty, 61 

. Johnston, Sir Alexander, his patronage of 
_ Jacquemont, 351 

Joke, serious interpretation of a, 406 


Jones, Sir William, his Persian Grammar, 
354 

Joy, the last word uttered by Hannah 
More, 168 


Jurisprudence, Roman, elements of, 57 


K 


KANGAROO-HUNTING, description of, 404 

Kara-koolah, village of, 382 

Keith, river of, 471 

Kemble, Miss, poem by, 484 

Kenrick’s introduction to Greek prose 
composition, 290 

Kepler, his opinion of Napier’s genius, 293 

Kilglass, conduct of the rector of, 515 

Kilgour, his Lectures, 454—his style dif- 
fuse, 455 

Kilkenny, misery at, 511 

King Bungaree, anecdote of, 405 

King, Harriet, her Metrical Exercises, 442 

Kingston, Duchess of, her trial, 161 

Kirtles, description of, 21 

Kitty of Yas, account of, 402 

Knots, marriage, their meaning, 125 

Kobek, notice of, 45 

Koola, notice of the town, 43 

Kyriacos, letter by, 45 


L 


LACHLIN Murray, story of, a tale, 85 

Labour, subdivision of, 358 

Ladies, an admirer of the, 417 

Lafayette, his fortunes, 313 

Lahore, reception at, 362 

Lake Superior, account of, 477 

Landlord, character of an Irish, 512 

Landscape, Annual, review of, 423 

Lang’s Migrations of the Polynesian Nation, 
264 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 197 

Laws, established, changes in, 53—ma- 
jesty of the, 535 

Lawyers, their original description, 15 

Lecture days, meaning of the phrase in 
America, 520 

Lenders of money, injuries inflicted on, 74 

Liberator, character of O’Connell the, 514 

Libertinage in France, 308 

Library, notice of the, a poem, 108 
Life, low, a field for poetry, 113— 
functions of, 220—comparative periods 
of, 457 

Light, influence of, on animals, 455—how 
it stimulates the eye, 4585—proportions 
of deaths in darkness and light, 459 

Limits to pledges, as stated by Talley- 
rand, 324 

Lincolnshire, fens of, notice of, 200 

Lindsey’s story of Cromwell, 217 

Lisbon, description of, 34 

Lismore, Cathedral at, 572 

Literature, account of the ‘periodical, in 
America, 519 
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Leo III., Pope, crowns Charlemagne, 445 

Lethargy of the Chinese, 241 

Letters, speech of a man of, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 314 

Loans, are they necessarily gratuitous ? 68 

Locherby, Lady of, anecdote of the, 300 

Lochiel, Chief of, anecdote of, 136 

Logan, Major, epistle by Burns to, 97 

Logarithms, the invention of, 292 

Lomond, Loch, account of, 189 

Longmire, remains of, 576 

Love, example of conjugal, 494 

Low, his Elements of Practical Agricul- 
ture, 495 

Lungs, how they are affected, 186 

Luther, notice of his credulity, 215 


M 


MADEIRA, appearance of, from sea, 397 

Machinery, great advantages of, 500 

Magicians, celebrated English, 215 

Magistrates, trading, 515 

Mahogany tree, mode of discovering, 260 

Malays, resembled by whom? 265 

Malcomlon, his manufactory, 511 

Maledictions, import of the term, 120 

Malwadding, story of Mrs., 150 

Mammalia, the highest of vertebrated 
animals, 230 

Man, his natural disposition, 453—his cha- 
racter, how vaiious! 553 

Mankind, the strong and weak of, 207 

Manufactures, increase of, in France, 312 

Manumission, its meaning, 447 

Maps, inaccuracy of, 479 

Maranham, people of, their manners, 545 

Marialvas, the patriarch of the, 36 

Maria, Donna, character of the first, 37 

Marriage, consequences of ill assorted, 830— 
symbols interchanged at, 124 

Martin’s history of the British colonies, 250 

Martins, Dr. Van, his opinions, 272 

Martyrs, church of, dead mass at, 39 

Masonry, Free, account of, 529 

Master Mason, his oath, 533 

Mather, the offence he takes, 525 

Maturity, early, of women, 417 

Maurice, citizen, who he was, 331 

Measures, peremptory, 358 

Macao, particulars respecting, 407 

Mechanical functions of life, 224 

Medalle, Mrs., a literary anecdote, 158 

Medical profession, education of the, 375 

Medicines, Indian idolatry regarding, 183 

Medicis, Venus de, admiration of, 29 

Medullary substance, particulars respect- 
ing, 234 

Medwin’s Angler in Wales, 145 

Melville, James, his testimony respecting 
Buchanan, 296 

Mendicity Society, account of, in Dublin, 
509 

Mental education, improvement of, 182 


Mercenaries in Germany, who they were, 
452 

Merchiston, Napier of, memoirs of, 291 

Meikle, his invention of the thrashing 
machine, 499 

~ Gardener’s Dictionary, notice of, 

88 

Millions, thirty, have been dragged as 
slaves to the West Indies, 252 

Mirabeau, letter of, 321 

Misrepresentation, instance of, 567 

Missionaries, philanthrophy of, 545 

Mississippi, river of, 475 

Missouri, river of, 476 

Mittenwald, obseryations at, 27 

Moderation, men of, ou the increase in Ire- 
land of, 515 

Modern history, the most extraordinary 
period of, 319 

Modes, fictitious, of evading usury laws 
65 

Modinas, Brazilian, beauty of, 38 

Mollusca, functions of, 226 

Monedo, meaning of, among Indians, 483 

Monopoly in favour of the rich, 73 

Monopolies, to be reprobated, 263 

Monte Video, account of, 541 

Moore, anecdote of, 149 ; 

Moors, when expelled from Europe, 428 

Morality of lending or borrowing money 
on interest, 66 

Morayshire, floods in, 135 

More, Sir Thos., his intimacy with Elyot, 
335 

Morgan, his seduction and murder, 532 

Morrison’s, Dr., Chinese works, 245 

Mortality, London bills, their result, 188 

Mortmains, when prohibited in France, 
326 

Mosaic usury laws, 54 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, her pa- 
triotism, 457 

Motion, organs of voluntary, 221 

Mountains, the Himalayan, 434 

Moyle, story of father, 77 

Moyse, David, his journal, 299 

Muley Ibn Hassan, his conduct, 427 

Mummeries, all religions charged with, 
149 

Muscular system, functions of, 190 

Music, necessary accomplishment for the 
noble, 338 

Muston, the living of, given to Crabble, 
109 

Mutation, perpetual, a law of life, 222 

Mythological era in Chinese history, 242 


N 


Napier, Lord, memoirs of, 291 
Napoleon, his grave, 545 

National Assembly, how embarrassed, 327 
Natural religion applied to usury, 68 
Naval history of England, by Southey, lL 
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Necessidades, convent of the, 35 

Necromancers, lives of, 205 

Ned, Reckless, story of, 83 

Needle and thread, how used, 543 

Nerves, distribution of the, 187 

Nervous system, Walker on the, 375 

New Englanders, traits of character of the 
earlier, 488 

New South Wales, wanderings in, 396 

an account of the first in Ameri- 
ca, 


“— Testament, solution of a passage in, 

New-year’s-day, an injunction for, 494 

New York, account of, 487 

Nithsdale, Burns a farmer on, 94 

Nobles, submission of, 446 

Noor Jehan, account of, 437 

North American Review, account of, 519 

-, Kit, his stamp of anglers, 564 

-, Lord, Crabbe writes to, 105 

Northumberland, Earl of, chivalrous ad- 
venturer, 3 

Novel, characteristics of a good, 555 

Nuns, account of, at Marenham, 569 

Nurses, proper for those that are noble 
born, 338 

Nutrition, materials of, 221 


O 
OaTus, sacredness of, 531 
Objects, how seen by different persons, 556 
Ocean, phosphoric light of the, described, 
398 
O’Connell, interview with, 568 
October in America, 484 
Oda, the description of an, 43 
Offspring, love for, affectingly shewn, 401 
Old-Man, to what aplpied in New South 
Wales, 404 
Omens, how interpreted, 207 
Oormiah, Nestorians in the vale of, 394 
Opera, misgivings at the, 160 
Oracles of God, translated into Chinese, 244 
Order, necessity for degrees in, 337 
Organization, infringement of laws of, 195 
—simplest form of, 225 
Oriental Annual, review of, 423 
Original discovery of America, 273 
Orkney, letter from the Bishop of, 297 
Ornaments worn in New South Wales, 402 
O’Shaughnessy, his hooks and flies, 562 
Ostentation, how illustrated in Dublin, 509 
Otter hunt, story of an. 151 
Outcast, story of an, 82 
Ox-carts, description of, 383 
Oxford, memorials of, 575 


P 


Papua, feelings on approaching, 29 

Palmerston, his character as a landlord, 
517 

Panther fight, account of, 487 

Papal Armenians, case of, 351 








Para, city of, its description, 550 

Paradise, bird of, its beauty, &c., 408 

Parent, stern, exemplified, 102 

Paris, Mathew, what he says, 12 

Parish register, a poem, notice of, 112 

Parliament, letters to a member of, 578 

Partition of property, the effects of, 450 

Party spirit, how it operates in Ireland. 507 

Patriarchal see, origin of the Armenian, 
at Constantinople, 380 

Patron, Burke, a true, 107 

Peasaniry of Scotland, their schools, 89 

Peasantry, Irish, their character, 561 

Pelisses, whence their name, 13 

Pembroke, countess of, who she was, 4 

Penalties, book of, 143 

Penance, acts of, 435 

Pendulum, account of, 540 

Perception, processes in, 235 

Perigord, l’Abbé, who he was, 321 

Perspiration on, 184 

— prevalence of a, in Scotland, 

97 

Peter’s, St., fresh appearance, 30 

Phenomena of sensation, wonderful, 235 

— joy as well as sorrow for, 

5 

Philosophy, the handmaiden of truth, 237 

Philtres, the use of, 123 

Phrases, particular, used by South Sea Is- 
landers, 267 

Physiognomy, resemblances of, 269 

Pictorial embellishments in the Annuals, 
character of, 425 

Pinel, his observations on over exertion, 
192 

Pines, where they prevail, 480 

Pisa, Byron at, 152 

Pisidia, Antioch of, high name of, 51 

Pitt, Mr. his sagacity, 330 

Plagiarism charged against Sir Charles 
Bell, 378 

Planters, sacrifices by West Indian, 263 

Plasse, Vander, notice of Mrs., 20 

Pledges, question of, 324 

Plumatus, character of the, 415 

Plurality of wives, 254 

Poet, education of Burns the, 89 

Politeness, a characteristic of the French, 
306 , 

Polygamy in New South Wales, 40 

Polytheism, reign of, characteristics of, 
214 

Polynesian nation, migrations of, 264 

Poor freemen, who they were, 453 

Poor laws, necessity of, for Ireland, 565 

Popular Encyclopedia, notice of, 286 

Porto Bello, account of, 552 

Portugal, past and present state of, 35 

Portuguese man-of-war, account of, 397 

Post-offices, number of, in America, 523 

Potheen drinkers, prevalence of, 516 

Pondicherry hat, uses of a, 359 
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Poulterax, the king’s, how connected, 299 

Power of the British in India, moral, 366 

Practical agriculture, elements of, 495 

Precepts, when useful, 455 

Precocity, instance of, 157 

Preface, specimen of a, 278 

Prejudice, how it acts in England and 
France, 315 : 

Presidents, American, their title, 491] 

Presidencies, revenues of the East Indian, 
361 

Priesthood, ignorance of Armenian, 387 

Prison discipline of Spain reprobated, 422 

Prisoners of the crown, condition of, in 
New South Wales, 400 

Production, the law of indefinite, 222 

Profligate, story of a, 84 

Proof, a word distinct from evidence, 377 

Prophetesses, Scottish, gift of the, 127 

Prepossession towards the great, 114 

Proselytism, efforts of, 80 

Prosperity of Puerto Rico, 412 

Prosperity, how connected with agri- 
culture, 497 

Protestantism in China, 244—influence 
of, 518 

Prudential committee of the American 
Board of Missionaries, 380 

Public weal, what it is, 336 

Publications, American periodical, 528 

Puerto Rico, by Colonel Flinter, 411 


Q 


Quakers, what they are in Ireland, 562 

Queen Elizabeth, her manner of describ- 
ing her letters, 486 

Querey, the sovereignty of, by whom en- 
joyed, 330 


R 


Rapsirt, account of the, 504 

Rae’s political economy, 444 

Rain, formation of, 349 

Ramble, an Englishman's, through Con- 
naught, and Munster, 560 

Rancour, madness of religious, 283 

Ranks, the lowest, of vertebrated ani- 
mals, 230 

Reasons for taking interest on money 
lent, 69 

Reception, proofs of a kind, 108 

Recollections, declaration of, 359 

Reform Bill, anticipated results of, 315 

Regimental anecdote, 284 

Regions, Spanish, romantic, 425 

Reid, his work on Freemasons, 529 

Relations between China and England, 249 

Religion, want of, to be deplored, 368 

Remorse, storm of, described, 77 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Natural Theology,169 

Repeal, question of the, of usury laws, 7] 

Repentance, the name of a ship, 7 

Reproductive functions, 236 
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Rescue, it may be brought home to the 
Armenians, 395 

Respublica, meaning of the word, 336 

Resolution, carrying of an important, 323 

Revelation, the best light to man, 237 

Rheidol, river of, 472 

Rhine, the borders of the, 25 

Rhyme, Scotch, regarding the English, 16 

Richard Hawkins, Sir, anecdotes of, 7 

Rights of borrowers and lenders, 69 

Ring, marriage, its meaning, 125 

Rio Janeiro, account of, 541 

Rivals, Sheridan’s, patronized by Hannah 
More, 159 

Rivers, admiration of, 476 

Rogers, anecdote of, 147 

Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, 219 

Roman usury laws, 56 

Romances, Crabbe, a writer of, 111 

Rome, first sight of, 30 

Round-heads, costume of, 22 

Rountree, a charm against evil, 118 

Rungeet Sing, notice of, 361—munifi- 
cence of, 363 

Russian Courts of Armenia, 389 

Rustic population, how benefited in Ger- 
many, 452 

Rutland, Duke of, Chaplain to, 109 


S 


SABBATH, Observation of, 564 

Sacrifices, propitiatory, 122 

Salmon, their habits, 469—their spawn, 
470—their leaps, 471 

Sandwich Islanders’ name for England, 
267 

Satan, his various appearances, 128 

Saul, a young English gentleman, 279 

Savage, attachment of a, how rewarded, 
403 

Scalps, exhibition of, at a dance, 479 

Schoolcraft, his work on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, 475 

Schoolmasters, their ignorance assailed, 
340 

Scholar, ardent, story of an, §1 

Scott, Dean, his character, 572 

Scott’s works, good resulting from, 130 

Scotch, their method of feeding farm 
horses, 501 

Scotchwoman, conversation of a, 558 

Scotland, land-mark of learning in, 294 

Sculpture and painting recommended, 339 

Sea of adventure, an embarkation on the, 
104 

Season for mental exertion, 193 

Seasons, anatomy of the, by P. Murphy, 
977 

Second sight, illustrations of, 126 

Secrets, masonic, divulged, 532 

Seguin, M., his experiments, 185 ° 

Selfishness attributed tothe English by 
the French, 352 ‘ 
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Sensorial functions, 233 

Sentiments feel, and do not reason, 194 

Seraglio, description of, 436 

Serfs, who they were, their condition, 448 

Sermons, specimen of, 559 

— unreasonable fault-finding with, 

en British, in Guyana, statistics, 

Sexes, influence of, in France, 311 

Sheep, wool of, 504 

Sigismund, his rescript, 453 

Silent trade, love of the angler’s, 145 

Sillery’s Rose of Cashmere, 443 

Sillinies, description of the, 433 

Simile, striking application of a, 548 

Sinfulness of letting money on hire, 58 

Skeletons of vertebrated animals, 229 

Skin, structure and functions of the, 182 

Slander, fabrications of, 165 

Slave-trade of Spain praised, 412 

Slaves, how reduced to bondage during 
Charlemagne’s reign—their condition, 
446 

Smith and Dwight’s Missionary Researches 
in Armenia, 379 

Snakes in New South Wales, 403 

Soap, impolitic tax on, 464 

Society in Puerto Rico, 413 

Socrates, not exempt from superstitions, 
213 

Sorcery, punishment of, 129—prevalence 
of, 209 

Source of all languages, 284 

Southey, his Naval History of England, 1 

South Sea islanders, whence they were 
derived, 264 

Spanish colonial law praised, 419 

Spawning, process of salmon, 469 

Spectacle, account of a, 42 

Speech, parts of, in grammar, 280 

Spiders, the functions of, 227 

Spines, why crooked in so many ladies, 462 

Spittle, virtue of, 121 

Sportsmen, days and nights of, 154 

Spread of Bibles, how dreaded, 281 

Spirituality, what is meant by the word, 177 

Stanley, Mr., his character as an Irish 
landlord, 513 

States-General, when summoned, 322 

Statutes at large, wide waste of, 144 

Stays, their injurious effects, 462 

St. Crispin, car of, how drawn; 490 

Stewart, Dugald, letter of, 93 

Stevelly, Professor, his paper on meteoro- 
logy, 348 

Stone, his tales and sketches, 483 

Stonehouse, Sir James, his assistance to 
Hannah More, 166 

Stork, egg of the, structure of the, 174 

Storm, description of a, 96 

Straw, marvellous structure of a, 225 

Street, name ofa, changed in one night, 334 

Stubb, his opinion of starch, 20 


Sublime, touch at the, 285 

Sugar, chief production of Jamaica, 257 

Suicide, on a, by Burns, 100 

Sleiman, ruins of, 44 

Sunday, angling on, 573 

ee erage thoughts of the, how in- 

uced, 116 

Sway, benefit of the English in India, 364 

Sydney, particulars respecting, 400 

Sympathy and antipathy, alike inexpli- 
cable, 119 


T 


TABERNACLE, fancy to erect one, 31 

Tacitus, his authority on usury laws, 57 

Talent, rare kind of, 556 

Tales of Ireland, 75 

Tales and Sketches, review of, 483 

Tam O’Shanter, occasion of writing, 96 

Taxation, illustrations of, 286 

Tea-room, description of, 26 

“— bad character of the people of, 

or form of Indo-American temples, 

79 

Territorial princes in Germany, who they 
were, 450 

Terry Alts, an inoffensive man, 563 

= respecting the Polynesian nation 

69 

Thames, entrance into London by the, 
304 

Theology, natural, by James Rennie, 169 

Theology, meaning of the word, 191 

Theophilus, lessons to, in angling, 474 

Theory and practice, how connected, 345 

Theory, difficulties in the way of an agri- 
cultural, 497 

Theory, instance of unsatisfactory, 567 

Therapeutics and Hygiéne, lectures on, 454 

Thomas, St., in China, 243 

Thunder-storm, description of, 434 

Thurlow, Chancellor, Crabbe writes to, 105 

Tic-douloureux, Crabbe a martyr to, 115 

Tides, observations of the committee on, 
346 

Tiger, name of Byron’s bull-dog, 146 

Titles, order of in Germany, 451 


, Titles, how proposed for the American pre- 


sidents, 491 

Tongues, the strife of, assails the purest, 
166 

Torpedo, construction of the, 220 

Touch, cure by the, 121 

Trade-winds, of the, 267 

Travellers, classes of, 24 

Travelling, safety of, for strangers in Ire- 
land, 571 

Trinidad, notice of, 258 

Trinidad, island of, 551 

Tropical gardens belonging to England, 
262 

Trolling, compared with fly-fishing, 147 

Truths taught by German history, 445 
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Tufter Jung, tomb of, at Delhi, 438 

Turnip-fly, report on the, 143 

Tylney Hall, a novel, 555 

Tymms’ Family Topographer, 290 

Tyranny, exemplified by a Catholic 
priest, 514 

U 

UGcty, inapplicable term to natural scene- 
ry, 962 

Union, repeal of the, how to be effected, 
570 

Usury Laws, committee of the House of 
Commons on the, 53 


V 


VALLEY, description of a, 433 
Valpy, his edition of the History of Eng- 
land, 575 
Vanity of the French, 309 
attributed to O’Connell, 570 
Vartabeds, who they are in Armenia, 392 
Vathek, the author of, his sketches, 23 
Venetians, description of the, 28 
Vertebrated animals, 228 
Vision, of the organ of, 236 
Vital functions, 231 
Vivacity, specimens of, 28 
Vivified, salmon spawn when, 470 
Vixen, story of the dog, 151 
Voltaire, spirit of his toleration, 32 
Voyages and travels, how they attract, 
540 
WwW 


WALEs, trout and salmon fishing in, 467 

Walker on the nervous system, 375 

Waterford, catholic institution at, 510 

Waterloo, the Armageddon of the old 
world, 372 

= the benefits of his steam invention; 
457 

Wealth of Nations, doctrine in the, 70 





Wealth, respectability of, 486 

Webster, his narrative of the Chanticleer’s 
voyage, 539 

West Indies, knowledge of the, 411 

Whewell, Rev. W., Exposition, 343 

White men within the tropics, the most 
profitable servants, 421 

— Brooks, Crabbe apprenticed at, 

Wicklow, state of the peasantry at, 510 

Wilfrid, St., notice of him, 200 

Will o’ wisp meteors, their influence, 91 

Wilson’s reasonableness of Christianity, 41 

Wisdom, pieces of, 369 

Wit, as exemplified in Fleet’s = iene 
525 \ 

Witches, hideous, in Cashmere, 365 

Witchcraft, doctrine of, 209 

Wooden cross, notice of its power, 7 

Woodford, Sir Ralph, anecdote of, 551 

Wool, an account of, 503 

Woman, influence of in France, 315 

Works, amazing magnitude and number 
of, 369 

Worship, differences in forms of, 386 

Wrestling recommended as an exercise, 
340 

Wright’s aural surgery, 444 

Wye, river of, 473 

Wynn, Mr., his character as alandlord, 517 


x 
X1vaRo0, his habits and appearance, 416 
Y 


YALABATZ, the site of a great city, 48 
York, Archbishop of, notice of, 203 


Z 


ZELIND A, her constancy, 431 
Zoophy tes, functions of, 226 


J. HENDERSON, PRINTER, 
WHITE-FRIARS. 























